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PREFACE. 



In a previouB volume, entitled Theological Essays, the wiitef 
brought together a number of disquisitions upon theological and 
theologioo-philosophical topics ; in this, he has collected a series 
that relate principally to nsthetics and literature. The two 
Tolumes thus contain opinions pertaining to a considerable 
segment of the circle of human knowledge. The reader will 
find the departments of theology, philosophy, both physical and 
metaphysical, history, rhetoric, belles-lettres, and fine art, more 
or less represented. The author is far from claiming that his 
discussion of such a variety of themes has always been success- 
ful. His only object in alluding to this variety in the contents 
of these volumes is, to call attention to the unity and system 
which, he is confident, will be found in the method of discuss- 
ing the subjects. Right or wrong, the opinions themselves 
spring out of one intuition. Tlie fine art and the theology are 
kindred to each other; the philosophy and the rhetoric are 
homogeneous in their spirit and tendency. So far, however, 
as his own convictions are concerned, the writer finds some 
reason for confidence in the general correctness of his views, in 
the fact that they are thus interlocked with each other from the 
first, and that the growth of his own mind has only interlaced 
them more and more. The opening essay, upon the true nature 
of Beauty and its relation to human culture, was composed in 
1851, and all of the writer's study of books and observation of 
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man, from that time to the present, has only made him tenfold 
more oertain that the theory of aesthetics then presented is the 
true one. A moment's glance out upoii the present condition 
of society is more than sufficient to show, that a false idea of 
Beauty and its functions is fatal, not only to character, but to 
lofty and noble art. There is little severity in the current cul- 
ture, and there is little of the ideal or heroic in it, or its pro- 
ducts. In again calliilg attention to the aesthetics of Michael 
Angelo and Milton, the author believes that he is doing the 
state some service. 

We hear much of moral character, and know well what is 
meant by it. But there is such a thing as inteUectucU charac- 
ter. There is a virtue of the head, as well as of the heart; a 
temper of the understanding, as well as of the will. It grows 
out of high theories ; out of exact formulas. Only education 
of a peculiar type will produce it. It is true, indeed, that in- 
tellectual character cannot be divorced from moral. Both de- 
velop best together, even as in the human body the brain and 
the heart concur in a common life. They grow in pairs like 
"Wordsworth's yew trees : 

" ThoRe fraternal Four of Borrowdale 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks I and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inyeterately oonyolved." 

Still, the imperfect is better than the wholly bad, and it would 
be well if those who shrink from the severities of religion would 
remember that there are severities of letters and of art, and, 
while recoiling from all contact with the doctrines of theolo^, 
would resolutely place themselves under the influence of the 
higher instead of the lower schools of literature. If they can- 
not begin at the beginning and make their sacrifice to God, let 
them at least sacrifice to the austerer muses. The elevation of 
the intellect might be a precursor to that of the heart. 

A higher type of intellectuality is greatly needed in our new 
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America. Strictness and not laxity should cbaracterize our 
style of thinking, our s^Yeculative theories, our judgments, and 
our tastes. There is imminent danger of the contrary. An 
easy and indulgent theory of education and refinement is 
formed among us, and unless counteracted, the only civilization 
on this Western continent that is worth anything will go to de- 
struction. There is just now a great clamor and demand for 
** culture,'' but it is not so much culture that is needed as 
discipline. Twenty years ago, there was among us no formally 
stated theory like the Epicurean, but there was too much Epi- 
cureanism running through society, infusing a debilitating 
heat, and imparting a hectic flush. But now. the philosophy 
of Lucretius is distinctly adopted and defended, and the infidel 
physics organizes the sensual impulse and sti*engthens the sen- 
sual bent of the masses. We are not so sound and healthy a 
people as we were a generation ago. The debilitation is seen 
in vices that prevail over the whole extent of the land, and 
mortice themselves into the frame-work of society so firmly that 
society must be shocked and racked before they can be torn 
out It is seen in the amusements of the people, especially in 
our large cities, which are fast overflowing their limits, and in- 
iindating the country with their fashions and spirit. Amuse- 
ments are an accurate index of the national stamina, and the 
frivolous, licentious amusements now so common indicate that 
the American is undergoing an enervating, debauching process, 
as the cruel gladiatorial amusements of the Koman indicated that 
he underwent a hardening, brutalizing process. And it is diffi- 
cult to say which is worst, in the sweep of years, and with 
reference to the perpetuity of society — this modem softening of 
the brain, or that ancient ossification of the heart. The national 
decay is seen again, in mercantile deceit and breach of trusts, 
which have become so wide-spread as to inspire foreign and 
domestic capital with alarm ; causing a general distrust of both 
individual and national credit, and producing a general stagna- 
tion. It is seen in the venality and profligacy of politics, mu- 
nicipali state, and federal, which has sunk republican govern- 
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meat almost to the level of the worst specimens of monardiy 
in the times of the second Charles, and the French Regency. 

A jet worse feature, perhaps, because it stands in the way 
of reformation, is found in the dislike of stem recuperative 
theories generally, and the disposition to dilate truth and tone 
down the austera. The intellectuality of the nation has lost 
a great deal of its early fibre. In theology, men shrink from 
thorough statements and absolute punishments, as a weak nerve 
does from the north wind. In philosophy, even professed stu- 
dents avoid aU the deeper problems, and all the strict science. 
In poetry, those who read and relish Sophocles, Dante, and 
Milton, are greatly in the minoiity. And in art, the lofty 
abstract ideal has well-i^h vanished, so that in much that 
goes under this name, sense becomes still more sensuous, and 
flesh still more carnal. 

The true course is to look these facts in the eyOj and to act 
accordingly. In 1802, a great poet, English to the bone, and 
loving his country as he loved his own flesh, denominated Eng^ 
land '^ a fen of stagnant waters,'^ and invoked the stem shade 
of Milton to raise her up, and give her *' manners, virtue, free- 
dom, power.'' The American Bepublio needs to<iay a similar 
fidelity, and a similar aflection, from all her true sons. 

The author has dwelt the longer upon the opening essay in 
the volume, because it is the key-note to the whole. The tracts 
upon Rhetoric and Eloquence are in the same line with the 
eesthetics; affirming the ethical theory of an art very liable t«o 
degenerate into intellectual vanity and display. The views 
presented upon English Studies, Language and Style, Educa- 
tion and mental Discipline, are consonant with the general 
theory, and illustrate it. The two articles upon the Puritan 
and the African natures, bring together the extremes of human 
traits, the temperate and the tropical ; and by the sharp con- 
ti-ast may, perhaps, help to a better comprehension of both. 
The longest essay in the series, is an attempt to form an esti- 
mate of the philosophy and theology of one of the most influ- 
ential intellects of the nineteenth century. It was written in 
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1862, as an introduction to the complete edition of the writings 
of Coleridge published by the Messrs. Harper, and is by their 
kind permission republished in this form. .At the time of its 
production, and for years previously, there had been various 
and discordant opinions, especially in theological circles, re- 
specting the correctness and value of Coleridge's views. The 
writer has seen no reason to alter the general estimate which 
he made in his early life. The points upon which he then 
agreed, and upon which he then dissented, stand the same with 
him now. With the exception of a modified view of the doc- 
trines of atonement and inspiration, he believes the matured 
And final opinions of Coleridge to be in harmony with the evan- 
gelical system, as constructed and adopted in England and 
America, The present state of sentiment in the reading and 
cultivated classes, makes the philosophical opinions of Cole- 
ridge more valuable than ever. He was the first Englishman at 
the beginning of the century, to combat the materialism of 
Hartley, Priestley, and the French Encyclopsedists ; and at the 
close of the century, the distinctions which he laid down, and 
the positions which he maintained, are still the best answer to 
the revived materialism of their successors. 

The closing article upon the Confessions of Augustine directs 
attention to a form of religious experience that is deeply inter- 
esting to the believer, and not less so to the psychologist. No 
intellect outside of the circle of inspiration has, on the whole, 
influenced the human mind so greatly as the North-African 
father. Theology has moved mankind, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, more than has philosophy, or science, or art. Man's re- 
ligion is, after all, the principal feature in his history. ' It ex- 
plains peace, and it explains war. A great theologian is there- 
fore a prime mover ; and Augustine was eminently such. He 
shared his influence, in his own day, in the patristic church, 
with others ; but subsequently, he became the dominant and 
controlling spirit. The theology of the entire Middle Ages was 
chiefly, thou|^ imperfectly, moulded by Augustine. Anselm and 
Aquinas were his reverent pupils; and neither of the Scotuses 
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would bare ventured formally to oppose faim. The theology 
of the Befoimatioii was confoBsedly founded upon the Augus- 
tinian. Luther listened to Augustine, when he would listen to 
no other father, and to no schoolman. Calvin, next to the 
written word of God, fortifies his positions by Augustine ; and 
wherever in the wide modem world Calvinism has directly gone, 
or exerted any indirect influence, the thinking and experience 
of the eon of Monica has reappeared. The Roman Catholic 
still claims him. Petavius, and Bellarmine, and Mohler, all 
endeavor to prove their orthodoxy, by agreement with the great 
anti-Pelagian. The roots of all this vast intellectual influence 
lay in that wonderfol experience so powerfully described in the 
Confessions. At a time when the forces of history are being 
investigated, and the phenomena of the religious life are being 
examined even by the skeptic, here is fertile matter for thought 
and study. 

VnOV THBOLOeXGAL SlMXlTABT 

Nbw Yobs, Sept. 4, 1878. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 
AND ITS RELATION TO CULTURE,* 



Gentlemen of the Litebaby Societies: 

CoMiNO as I do in the most beautiful season of the 
year, into the midst of some of the most beautiful scenery 
on the continent, and from the midst of scenery differ- 
ently but equally beautiful ; coming in mid-summer into 
the valley of the River from the valley of the Lake ; you 
will not be surprised that my subject has connections with 
the environment in which I wrote and in which 1 speak. 
Surrounded, both while thinking and while giving utter- 
ance to my thoughts, by Beauty ; composing and speak- 
ing in the midst of a material nature saturated and suf- 
fused with this element ; it will not appear forced or 
unnatural if I find in it, the theme of our reflections at 
this hour. 

It is not my purpose however to surrender myself, or 
to lead others to surrender themselves, to the extreme 
influence and impression of this quality, and to fall into 
a vague and rhapsodic train of thought or feeling. On 
the contrary my aim will be purely and perhaps intensely 
practical, and I hope with the aid of your own after- 

* A diflooazse at Amherst College, August 13, 1851. 
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thought to make the particular aspect of the general 
subject of Aesthetics that will be exhibited, contribute 
to scholarship, and thorough education. 

The specific theme then, to which I would invite your 
attention, is : J%e true theory and relative, position of the 
Beautiful^ laith reference more particularly to cuUure and 
to character. In investigating this subject, I think we 
shall find it one for the times, and the class of men 
addressed. If I am not mistaken we shall find, in a false 
theory of Beauty, and, as a consequence, in the false 
position which it holds as a source and instrument of 
culture, the root of some of the radical defects, and false 
tendencies, of the educated class. For if this class need 
any one thing more than another, it is a rational, sober, 
and severe estimate of the essential nature of the Beauti- 
ful, and especially of the relation which it sustains to the 
True and the Good. In our age there is danger that 
culture will go the way that Grecian and Roman culture 
went, and from the same cause ; an undue cultivation 
of the aesthetic nature, to the neglect of the intellectual 
and moral. There is always danger lest the most influ- 
ential class in society, the literary and cultivated portion, 
form and shape themselves by Beauty more than by 
Truth, by Art more than by Philosophy and Religion. 

If we accept the Platonic classification, all things in 
the universe arrange themselves under these three terms : 
the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. These three 
ideas cover and include all that can possibly come before 
the human mind as a worthy object of thought and 
action. On them, as a foundation, the human mind has 
built up its most permanent and grandest structures, and 
with them, in some one or other of their manifold aspects 
the human mind is constantly occupied. The idea of 
the Good lies at the bottom of all religion, and of all 
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inquiries connected with this chief concern of man. The 
idea of the True lies at the bottom of all science, and of 
the scientific tendency in individuals and nations. Tlie 
idea of the Beautiful underlies all those products and 
agencies of the human soul that address the imagination ; 
all art, and all literature in the stricter signification of the 
ierm, as the antithesis of science. This classification, 
the work of the most philosophic brain of antiquity, at 
once so simple and so comprehensive, may therefore well 
Btand as the condensation and epitome of all thought, 
and the key to all the varieties in human culture and 
national character. 

But what is the order in which these ideas stand? — 
Which is first and which is last in importance ? Which 
is most necessary and absolute in its nature ? Which is 
the substance, and which is the accident ? The answer 
to these questions, the theory upon this point, according 
as it shall be, is either vital or fatal. It will determine 
the whole style and character of human culture, both 
individual and national. If Beauty is placed first, in 
speculation and in life, and Truth and Goodness are 
regarded as subordinate, a corresponding style of educa- 
tion will follow. K the True and the Good are recog- 
nized as the substance, and the Beautiful as the property 
and shadow, another and entirely different style will 
result. Here, therefore, the inquirer stands at the point 
of divergence between the two principal species of civili- 
zation and culture of which human history is made up ; 
that of luxury, enervation, decline, and fall, on the one 
hand, and that of severity, strength, growth, and gran- 
deur, on the other. At this point, also, he stands upon 
the line which divides the lower from the higher forms 
of literature ; the lower from the higher products of art 
itself; the more shallow and erroneous, from the more 
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profound and correct, systems of philosophy and religion. 
Here is the summit-level and ridge whence the streams 
flow due east and due west, never to mingle in a common 
ocean. For if history teaches anything, it teaches that 
according as a nation and a national mind starts from 
the one or the other of these ideas, as a point of depar 
ture and as the guiding thought in its career, will be its 
atyle of development 

The true theory of Beauty subordinates it to the True 
and the Good. Any estimate of it, that sets it above 
these two eternal and necessary ideas, is both incorrect 
and unphilosophical. The closer we think, and the 
nearer we get to the essence of these three conceptions, 
the more clearly shall we perceive that while Truth and 
Goodness appear more and more absolute and necessary, 
Beauty, in comparison with them^ appears more and more 
relative and contingent. The human mind can never, in 
its own thinking, annihilate the True and the Good; i. e. 
it cannot conceive of their non-existence. It calinot 
abstract them from the Divine nature and from the 
created universe, and have anything substantial left — 
These mttst be. 

If Mesefail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness 
And earth's base built on stubble. 

But not so with Beauty. The mind can abstract it 
from the nature of God, and if Truth and Goodness still 
remain, there is still something august, something awe* 
inspiring, something sublime, left The mind can think 
it away from the universe of God, but if that universe is 
Btill filled with the manifestations of wisdom and excel- 
lence, it is still worthy of its architect It is indeed true 
that Beauty has a real and immanent existence,both in the 
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being of Grod and in creation ; but the point we are 
urging is, that it is there as svbordinate to these moral 
elements, and these higher ideas. It is indeed true that 
from eternity to eternity Beauty is a quality in the nature 
of the First Perfect and the First Fair, and from this foun- 
tain has welled up and poured over into the whole creation 
of God like sunset into the hemisphere, but it has been 
only as the accompaniment and adornment of higher and 
more august qualities. The Beautiful is not, as some 
teach, either the True or the Good ; neither is it more 
absolute and perfect than these. These are the substance, 
the eternal essence, and it, in relation to them^ is the acci- 
dent The Beautiful indeed inheres in the True and thy 
Good, and it forever accompanies them, even as light, 
according to the fine saying of Plato, is the shadow of 
God ; but it is not therefore to be regarded as the highest 
of all ideas, or as the crowning element in the universe. 

For where does Beauty reside ? Where is its seat ? 
Always in the/(>r7», as distinguished from the substance. 
When the human soul swells with the feeling, it i» 
impressed not by the truth and substantial reality of an 
object, but by something that in comparison with this is 
secondary and accidental. When, for example, the 
sense for Beauty is completely filled and deluged by a 
sun-set or a sun-rise, the essential meaning of this scene 
is not necessarily in the soul. That which this scene is 
for Science, its truth for the pure intellect, is most cer- 
tainly not in the mind; for the poetic vision and the 
scientific vision are contraries. And that which it is for 
Religion may be, and too often is, alien to the soul ; for 
this feeling for the Beauty that is in the sun-rise, is by 
no means identical with the feeling for the Goodness that 
is there. In every instance it is the form and not the 
substance, it is the beauty and not the truth, that 
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addresses the aesthetic nature, while in every instance it 
is the substance and not the form, it is the true and not 
the beautiful, that addresses the intellectual and moral 
natures. 

And why should it not be so ? If, as we have seen, 
the Beautiful is a subordinate quality ; if it is only the 
glittering garment of the universe ; to what part of man's 
nature should it appeal, but to that luxury rather than 
necessity of the human soul, the aesthetic sense. And 
BO it is. Over against that Beauty which the Creator 
has poured with lavish, I had almost said indifferent 
hand, over his creation, he has set a portion of man's na- 
ture, whose function it is to drink it in, and as He never 
intended that this mere decoration of his works should 
engross the soul to the exclusion of the wisdom and 
goodness displayed in them, so He never intended that 
the sense for the Beautiful should absorb and destroy 
the sense for the True and the Good. 

We shall see still more clearly the correctness of this 
theory of the Beautiful, by considering for a moment the 
nature and influence of that department which is based 
upon this idea, viz : Fine Art The aim and end of 
Art is fine form, and nothing but fine form. I do not 
forget that in every work of Art there is a truth at the 
bottom, and that the power of a painting or a statue is 
dependent upon the meaning everywhere present in it. 
Still this significant thought at the base, this intellectual 
expression in the product, is not that which constitutes it a 
work of Art. It is the beauty of this thought, the fine 
form of this idea, which is the end of Art, and which 
renders its products different firom those of Science. For 
if Art were merely and purely an expression of truth, how 
would it differ from Science, and why would not every 
subject that had meaning in it be a fit one for the artist? 
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Art, it is true, has a significance, and it is high and ideal 
in proportion to the depth and fulness of the idea it em- 
bodies, yet it differs from Science and Religion by em- 
ploying both the True and the Good as means only. Its 
own sole erid is Beauty, to which it subordinates all 
else. It embodies Truth and Virtue only that it may 
exhibit the beauty in them, and addresses the intellect and 
heart only that it may reach the imagination. After all 
its connection with the substance. Art is still formal 
And this is no disparagement to it. It is no undervalu- 
ation to draw ^harp lines about a department of human 
effort, and strip off what does not essentially belong to it. 
Fine Art has its own proper and important vocation, and 
Science and Religion have theirs, and each is honored by 
being strictly defined, and rigorously confined to its own 
aim, end, and limits. 

Now such being the nature of Fine Art, considered as 
a department of human effort and an instrument to be 
employed in educating the human mind, what must be 
its influence if left to itself ; if unbalanced and uncom- 
pleted by other departments ? What style of culture 
will the idea of the Beautiful originate in the individual 
and national mind, when severed from the ideas of the 
True and the Good ? The answer to this question is to be 
found in history. One of the great historical races, in 
the plan of Providence, received its training and develop- 
ment under the excessive and exorbitant influence of 
Beauty, and for a moment I invite your attention to an 
examination of the results. 

The Greek mind was eminently aesthetic, and the 
Greek nature was controlled by a too strong and intense 
tendency to the Beautiful. If the human mind is truth- 
ful and solemn anywhere, it is so within the sphere of re- 
ligion ; but we may say of the Greek, as was said of one 
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of the most genial of modern errorists by one of the most 
profound of modern thinkers, that he was more in love 
with the beauty of religion than its truth. The Greek 
religion was the worship of Beauty, and the whole life 
of the people ; private and public, literary and political ; 
was formed by this idea to an extent and thoroughness 
never witnessed before or since. But the Greek mind, 
with all the charm and influence it has exerted upon the 
modern mind, and will continue to exert to the last syl- 
lable of recorded time, had one great and radical defect. 
The True and the Holy did not interest it sufiiciently. 
These ideas did not mould it and form it from the cen- 
tre. Hence the Greek nature was not a deep and sol- 
emn one. It never felt, imless we except the heroic 
period in its history ; a period that is hardly historic ; the 
influence of that which is higher than Beauty, and which 
has an afllnity with a more profound part of the human 
constitution than the aesthetic sense. 

The truth is, that as the intellectual and moral nature 
of man is his highest endowment, so the True and tho 
Good, as the highest ideas, are lis proper correspondent. 
When, therefore, as in the case of the Greek, a relatively in- 
ferior portion of the soul became superior, and a relatively 
inferior idea became ultimate and engrossing, it was not 
possible that the highest development of human nature 
should take place, or the highest style of culture should 
be originated. The influence which the Greek mind has 
exerted upon the modern world, great as it has been, and 
beneficial as it has been, has nevertheless not been of the 
absolutely highest order, unless we set the aesthetic 
above the intellectual and moral, Art before Science and 
Religion, and the culture springing from the form above 
that springing from the substance. 

Far be it from me, on such an occasion and before 
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such an audience, to undervalue classical education. I 
have not the slightest sympathy with that Jacobinism in 
literature which would throw aside the study of the an- 
cient classics, and shut out the modern mind from the 
beauty, and symmetry, and cultivating influence, of 
Greek and Roman letters. Still it should be remembered 
that no single literature can do everything for the human 
inteUect On the contrary, each and every literature that 
18 historic has one particular function to perform. In 
the education of the modern mind, classical literature 
has its own peculiar office to discharge, and this is, to in- 
fuse that beauty and symmetry which it possesses in so 
high degree into modern thought ; to furnish a fine Form 
for the modern Idea. For it must not for a moment be 
supposed that the modern mind is to go back to the 
ancient for the substance of literature. The Chris- 
tian world cannot go back into the Pagan world in 
search for the True and the Good, but it ever must go 
back there for the Beautiful. For the sphere of cognition, 
and consequently of reflection and feeling, in which the 
ancient mind moved, was narrow and contracted, com- 
pared with the " infinite and sea-like arena " on which 
the modern careers. Not that minds may not be 
found in the ancient world of equal depth, grasp, and 
power, with any that have adorned modern literature, 
but the materials on which they were compelled to labor 
fell far short of that which is the subject of modern effort, 
in depth, richness, and compass. The range of thought 
and feeling, in which the ancient mind moved, in respect 
to the groat subjects pertaining to man's origin and des- 
tiny, was "cabined, cribbed and confined," comparec? 
with that vast expanse in which it is the privilege of 
the modern to think and feel. The Christian Revela 
tion, while it imparted more determinateness and signifi- 
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cance to those doctrines of natural religion upon which 
Plato and Aristotle had reflected with such truthfulnesa 
and profundity, at the same time lodged in the mind of 
the modern world an amount of new truth, that widened 
Infinitely the field of human vision, and the scope of hu- 
man reflection. We have but to compare Homer, Aes- 
chylus, and Virgil, with Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
to see how immensely the range of the human mind was 
augmented by a Divine Revelation. In these latter 
instances, it moves in a region large enough for it, 
and feels the influence of those "truths deep as the 
centre " with which it is connected by origin and des- 
tiny ; while in the former instances, though the vague 
yearnings, and obscure anticipations, and unsatisfied 
longings, evidence the heaven-born nature of the human 
spirit, yet they serve only to reveal still more clearly the 
helplessness of its bondage, and the closeness of its con- 
finement to this " bank and shoal of time." * 

But although the Christian Religion so widened the 
sphere of human thought and feeling, and so deepened 
and spiritualized the processes of the human mind, and so 
enriched it in the material for literature, it indirectly 
diminished its artistic ability, and rendered it less able to 
embody its conceptions. This very opulence in the ma- 
terial, and this very elevation of the theme, embarrassed 
the mind. For in proportion to the richness and intrin- 
sic excellence of the thought, does the difficulty increase, 

* Hence that nndertone of melancholy in the more serious portions ol 
classical literature, (as the Histories of Tacitus, and the Morals of Pla 
tarch) unrelieved by any notes of hope or triumph struck out by the knowl- 
edge, and tlie prospect, of the final consummation. The gloom of Danto 
is far different from the gloom of Aeschylus; for while, like his, it springs 
from the consciousness of the life-long conflict between good and evil, it ia 
illumined by the knowledge of the final issue. In the case of the Pagaa 
«Im ^loom is made thicker by the total ignorance of the great hereafter. 
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Df putting it into a form worthy of it. The problem of 
Art, in every instance, is to attain an exact correspond- 
ence between the matter and the form ; to embody the 
idea in just the right amount of material, so that the 
idea shall not overflow and drown the form, nor the form 
overlay and crush the idea. Hence, among other quali- 
ties, the cleannesSj the niceness, of a successful work of 
Art. But this problem, it is plain, becomes more diffi- 
cult, in proportion as the idea, or guiding thought, is 
more profound or significant in its nature. For by rea« 
son of its depth and expanse it becomes vastly more 
comprehensive and pregnant, and less capable of being 
brought within the Umitation of Art, within the bounds* 
of a form. The nearer the subject-matter approaches 
the infinite ; the more vast and unlimited the idea in the 
mind ; the greater the difficulty of exhibiting it in the 
finite shapings of Art, 

Now the ancient mind had these advantages. In the 
first place the material, the truth, upon which it labored, 
was far more wieldy and compassable than that which 
is presented to the modern mind, and in the second 
place it was (especially in the instance of the Greek) a 
much more artistic mind, in and of itself. The result,' 
consequently, was a far closer correspondence between 
the substance and the form, and hence a much more 
successful solution of the problem of Fine Art, than lias 
ever been attained by any other peoph*. 

The modern mind therefore, the Christian world, while 
it cannot go back into the Pagan world for the substance 
of literature, for the True and the Good, must ever go 
back there for the form, for the Beautiful. And it was 
precisely because the European mind, in the fifteenth 
century, felt the need of this aesthetic element in culture, 
which it was conscious of not possessing, that it betook 
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itself to classical literature. At that period, when the 
human mind was waking up from the dormancy of the 
middle ages, and was beginning to feel the fresh im- 
pulses of the Christian Religion, it was filled, to overflow- 
ing, with ideas and principles, thoughts and feelings. Its 
powers and energies were being almost preternaturally 
roused by this influx of new truth, the natural tendency 
of which is to stir the human soul, preconformed as it is 
to its influence, to its inmost centre. But this season 
of mental fermentation was no time for serene contem- 
plation, and beautiful construction. The whole materiel 
for a new literature was originated ; but originated in a 
mind agitated to its lowest depths by the energy and 
force that was pouring through it, and which for this 
very reason was not master of itself, or of the material 
with which it was laboring. jPorm, rounded symmetri- 
cal finished Form^ was needed for this Matter, and 
hence the modern betook himself to the studv of that lit- 
erature preeminent above all others for its artistic per- 
fection. The study of the serene and beautiful models 
in which Grecian thought embodied itself tamed the 
wildly- working mind of the Goth, and imparted to it 
that calm, artistic, formative power by which the intel- 
lectual chaos was to become cosmos.* 

■* It is indeed true, that in the higher forms of Greek literature there is a 
remarkable depth and seriousness of sentiment which seems to militate 
against the position taken. Here the Beautiful is more in the back -ground, 
and the True mainly in the fore-ground. But it should be remembered 
that the real nature and tendency of the Greek appears far more in the 
lighter forms of the literature, and especially in that wilderness of works of 
Art that covered all Greece, than in the doep-toned poetry of Homer and 
AeschylnSf or the profound sentiment of Plato and Thncydides. This por> 
tion of Greek literature derived its tone and matter from that elder period ; 
that heroic age; when the national mind was impressed, as tlie elder mind 
always has been, more by the essential than the fonnal, more by Truth 
than by Beauty. 
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But if the literature of the Greeks is predominantly 
aesthetic, and performs this aesthetic function in the sys- 
tem of modern education, the national character was 
still more so. The student of Grecian history, especially 
of the internal history of the Greeks, is struck with the 
disparity between the national character and the na- 
tional literature; between the products of the Greek 
mind, or rather of a few choice Greek minds, and the 
Greek himself. The more the student becomes acquaint- 
ed with that extremely imaginative and extremely tasteful, 
but too lively and too volatile, race of men, the more 
does he wonder that so much depth and truth of senti- 
ment should be found in the literature that sprang up 
among them ; the more does he wonder that the native 
bent and tendency of the national mind did not overrule, 
and suppress, all these higher elements. It is only on 
the supposition that the great men of Greece were above 
their race, and breathed in a more solemn and medita- 
tive atmosphere than that sunny air in which the Athe- 
nian populace lived, that he can account for the remark- 
able difference between the profound, severe, and moral, 
spirit of the Greek tragedy, and the fickle, gay, and alto- 
gether trifling temper of the Ionic race. 

Whatever this excessive tendency to the Beautiful 
may have wrought out for the Greeks, in some respects, 
it is certain that it contributed to the enervation and de- 
struction of all strong character in the nation. That 
Ionic race, instead of following indulgently and extrava- 
gantly, as they did, their native bias, ought to have sub- 
jected it to the most severe education and restraint 
Those two other ideas which dawned in such solemnity 
and power upon the intellect of their greatest philoso- 
pher, ought to have rained down influence upon them. 
Those more serious and awe-inspiring objects of reflection^ 
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the True and the Good, ought to have dawned upon the 
popular mind in a clearer light and with a more overcom- 
ing power. How different, so far as all the grand and 
heroic elements of national character are concerned, were 
the Greeks of that golden age of ancient Art, the age of 
Pericles, from the Romans of the days of Numa ! We 
grant that there is but little outward beauty, in that 
naked and austere period in Roman history, but there is 
to be found in that character^ as it comes down to us in 
the legends of Livy and has been reconstructed in the 
pages of Niebuhr, the strongest, and soundest, and 
grandest, and sublimest, nationality in the Pagan world. 
And this was owing to the fact that the early Roman 
was intellectual and moral, rather than aesthetic. I am 
speaking, it will be remembered, of a Pagan character, 
and my remarks must be taken in a comparative sense. 
Bearing this in mind, we may say that the strength and 
grandeur of the national character of the first Romans, 
sprang from the fact that it was moulded and shaped main- 
ly by the ideas of Truth and Virtue. The aesthetic nature 
was repressed, and, if you please, almost entirely suppress- 
ed, but the intellect and the moral sense were developed 
all the more. Hence those high qualities in their na- 
tional character ; courage, energy, firmness, probity, pat- 
riotism, reverence for the gods and the oath ; qualities 
that were hardly more visible in the ancient, than they 
are in the modern, Greek. 

And this brings us to the more distinct consideration 
of *what we suppose to be the influence of Fine Art, 
when it becomes the leading department of effort, and 
the chief instrument and end of culture, for the individ- 
ual or the nation. The effect of the Beautiful upon the 
human soul, when unmixed, uncounteracted, and exorbi- 
tant, is enervation. And this, from the very nature of 
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the element itself. We have seen that it cannot be 
placed upon an equality with the other two elements that 
enter into the constitution of the universe. It cannot be 
regarded as so substantial and so necessary in its nature, 
as the True and the Holy. It is only the property and 
decoration of that which is essential and absolute. It is 
only the form. It consequently does not address the 
highest faculties of the human soul, and if it did, could 
not waken or generate power in them. When, therefore, 
it is made to do the work of the higher ideas ; when it is 
compelled to go beyond its own proper sphere, the aesthet- 
ic nature, and to furnish aliment for the intellectual and 
moral nature ; it is set at a work it can never do. The 
intellect and moral sense demand their own appropriate 
objects ; they require their correlatives, the True and the 
Good ; they cry out for the substance and cannot be sat- 
isfied with the form, however beautiful. When there- 
fore Beauty is selected as the great idea, by which the 
individual or national mind is to be moulded, the result 
is of necessity mental enervation. The human intellect 
cannot, any more than the human heart,, be content with 
mere form. Like the heart, it cries out, in it« own way, 
for the li^^ng God ; for Truth and Goodness, the most 
essential qualities in the Divine nature ; for Wisdom and 
Virtue, the most essential elements in the moral universe 
He has made. And what is there in the very process of 
Art itself, when it is isolated from the other and highei 
departments of human eflfort, that goes to render man 
more intellectual ? The very vocation of Art is to sen- 
sualize ; using the term technically and in no bad sense. 
Its processes, so far as they are merely artistic, are not 
spiritualizing, but the contrary. The vocation of Art is 
to bring down an idea of the human mind ; a purely in- 
tellectual, purely immaterial, entity ; into the sphere of 
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sense, and there materialize it into colors, and lines, and 
outlines, and proportions, for the sense. The very call- 
ing of Art, as a department of effort, is to render sensu- 
ous the spiritual. And the fact that it does this, in the 
case of all high Art, in an ideal manner ; that in the gea- 
uine product, the idea shines out everywhere through the 
beautiful form ; does not conflict with the position. If, 
therefore, in a general way and for the purpose of char- 
acterizing the departments, we may say that in Science 
and Religion the mental process is spiritualizing, we 
may affirm that in Art the process is sensualizing. If in 
the analysis and synthesis of the True and the Good, the 
mind passes through an increasingly intellectual proces?, 
in the embodiment of the merely Beautiful, it passes 
through an exactly opposite one. If Philosophy and Re- 
ligion tend to render the mirid more intellectuaJ, Fine Art 
tends to render it more material and sensuous by fixing 
the eye on the form. 

Now such an influence as this upon the human mind 
and character, if unbalanced and uncounteracted, is/ 
enervating. There may be, and generally has been, 
great outward refinement and a most luxurious ele- 
gance thrown over the culture that originates under 
such influences, but it is too generally at the expense of 
strength and virtue and heroism of character. However 
high the aims of the individual or the nation may have 
been in the outset, history shows too plainly, that the 
nerve was soon relaxed and the mind slackened aU away, 
at first-, into a too luxurious, and finally, into a voluptu- 
ous culture. When the Artist, by the very theory and 
.netaphysical nature of his vocation, is compelled to keep 
nis eye on Beauty, on Fine Form, on the sensuously 
Agreeable, he must be a strong and virtuous nature that 
ts not mastered by his calling. If he can preserve ao 
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austere tone ; if he can even keep himself up on the high 
ground of an abstract and ideal Art, and not sink into a 
too ornate and licentious style ; we may be certain that 
there was great moral stamina at bottom. 

But speculation aside, let us appeal to history again. 
What does the story of Art in modern times teach in 
relation to the position that the unmixed, unbalanced, 
effect of the Beautiful, is mental enervation ? The most 
wonderful age of Art was that of Leo X The long 
slumber of the aesthetic nature of man, during the bar- 
barism and warfare of those five centuries between the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire and the establish- 
ment of the principal nations and nationalities of modern 
Europe, was broken by an outburst of Beauty and Beauti- 
ful Art, as sudden, rapid, and powerful, as the bloom and 
blossom of spring in the arctic zone. Such a multitude 
of artists and such an opulence of artistic talent, will 
probably never be witnessed again in one age or nation. 
But did a grand, did even a respectable, national charac- 
ter spring into existence along with this bloom of Art, 
this shower of Beauty ?• We know that there were other 
influences at work, and among others a religious system 
whose very nature it is to carnalize and stifle all that is 
distinctively spiritual in the human soul ; but no one can 
study the history of the period, without being convinced 
that this excessive and all-absorbing tendency of the 
general mind of Italy towards Beauty and Fine Art con- 
tributed greatly to the general enervation of soul. Most 
eertaiuly it did not work counter to it. Bead the me- 
moirs of a man like Benvenuto Cellini ; an inferior man 
it is true, but an artist and reflecting the general features 
of his time ; and see how utterly unfit both the individual 
and national culture of that period was for any lofty, 
high-minded, truly historic, achievement. The solemn 
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truths of Religion, and the lofty truths of Philosophy, 
exerted little or no influence upon that group of Italian 
artists, so drunken with Beauty. They possessed little 
of that intellectual severity which enters into every great 
character ; little of that strung muscle and hard nerve 
which should support the intellect as well as the i^dll. — 
And therefore it is that we cannot find in the Italian his- 
tory of those ages, any more than in the Italian character 
of the present day, any of that high emprise and grand 
achievement which crowds the history of the Teutonic 
races, less art-loving, but more intellectual and moral. — - 
These races and their descendants have sometimes been 
charged with a destitution of the aesthetic sense, and the 
inferiority of their Art^ compared with that of Italy, has 
been cited as proof of their inferiority as a race of men ; 
but it is enough to say in reply, that these Goths, educa- 
ting themselves mainly by the ideas of the True and the " 
Good, have given origin to all the literatures, philosophies, 
and systems of government and religion that constitute 
the crowning glory of the modern world. The Italian 
intellect was enfeebled and exhausted by that unnatural 
birth of Beauty upon Beauty. Ever since the fourteenth 
century, it has been wandering about in that world of 
fine forms, like Spenser's knight in the Bower of Bliss, 
until all power of intellect is gone. 

Every truly great and grand character, be it individual 
or national, is more or less a severe one ; a character 
which, comparatively, is more intellectual and moral, 
than aesthetic* This position merits a moment's examin- 

* According to the etymology of the old Grammarians, favored by Doe- 
dcrlein, the severe is the intensely true. Doederlein i. 76, prsferendam cen- 
set vctt. Gram m. sententiara qua severus cognationem habeatoamvereM; 

ita at 56, ex more Gr. a priv., intensivam vim contineat. 
-» FaccioiatCs Lexicon in loc. 
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ation. And in the first place, look into political history 
and see what traits lie at the bottom of all the best 
periods in national development. Out of what type of 
mind and style of life has the venerable, the heroic^ age 
always sprung ? Are men enervate or are they austere, 
are they aesthetic or are they intellectual and moral 
in culture, during that period when the national virtue 
is formed and the historic renown of the people is 
acquired ? 

The heroic age of Greece, as it comes down to us in 
the Homeric poems, was a period of simplicity and strict- 
ness. The Greeks of that early time were intellectual 
men, moral men, Compared with the Greeks of the days 
of Alcibiades. Turn to the pages of Athenajus, and get 
a view of the in-door life and every-day character of a 
still later period in Grecian history, and then turn to the 
corresponding picture of the heroic period contained in 
the Odyssey, mark the difference in the impression made 
upon you by each representation, and know from your 
own feelings, that all that is strong, and heroic, and 
simple, and grand, in national character springs from a 
severe mind and a predominantly moral culture, and all 
that is feeble, and supine, and inefficient, and despicable, in 
national character, springs from a luxurious mind and a 
predominantly aesthetic culture. 

And how stands the case with Rome ? Which is the 
venerable period in her history ? Is it to be sought for 
in the luxurious and ( so fa r as Ro me ev er had it) the 
aesthetic civilization of the empire, or in the intellectual 
and moral civilization of the monarchy and republic? 
All the strength and grandeur of the Roman character 
and of the Roman nationaUty lies back of the third Punic 
war. Nay, if Rome had been conquered by Carthage, 
and had gone out of political existence, its real glory, its 
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proper historic renown, would have been greater than it 
is. If in the idea called up by the word Rome, there 
were wanting, there could be eliminated, the physical 
corruption and the luxurious but merely outward refine- 
ment of the empire, and there were left only the stem 
virtue, the sublime endurance, and the moral grandeur, 
of the monarchy and republic, the idea would be more 
sublime in history and more impressive in contemplation. 
And whence originated that Sabine element, that tough 
core, that hard kernel, in the Roman character, that lay 
at the centre and kept Rome up, during her long agony 
of intestine and external conflict? It had its origin 
among the mountains, amid the great features of nature, 
and it was purified by the privation and hardship of a 
severe life in the forests of central Italy, on that spine of 
the Ausonian peninsula, until it became as sound, sweet, 
and hard, as the chestnuts of the Appenines upon which 
it was fed. Intellectual and moral elements, and not an 
aesthetic element, were the hardy root of all the political 
power and prosperity of Rome. 

There is no need, even if there were time, to cite, 
instances corroborating the view presented, from modern 
political history. The Puritanism of Old England and 
of New England will readily suggest itself, to every one, 
as the one eminently austere national character, with 
which the power and glory of the English and Anglo- 
American races, and the highest hopes of the modern 
world, are vitally connected. It will be sufficient to 
say, that the more profound is our acquaintance with 
political history, the more clearly shall we see that 
all that is powerful, and permanent, and impressive, in 
the nations, nationalities, and governments of the 
world, sprang directly or indirectly from a nature in 
which the aesthetic was subordinate to the intellectual 
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and moral, and for which the True and the Good were 
raoie supreme ideas than the Beautiful 

Furthermore, the position taken holds true in the 
sphere of literature also. The great works in every 
instance are the productions of a severe strength; of 
" the Herculeses and not the Adonises of literature," to 
use a phrase of Bacon. When the aesthetical prevails 
over the intellectual and moral, the prime qualities, the 
depth, the originality, and the power, die out of letters, 
and the mediocrity that ensues is but poorly concealed 
by the elegance and polish thrown over it. JSven when 
there is much genius and much originality, an excess of 
Art, a too deep sufi'usion of Beauty, a too fine flush of 
color, is often the cause of a radical defect Suppose 
that the poetry of Spenser had more of that passion in i1 
which Milton mentions as the third of the three main 
qualities of poetry ; suppose (without however wishing 
to deny the great excellence of the Fairy Queen in regard 
to intellectual and moral elements) that the proportion 
of the aesthetic had been somewhat less, would it not 
have been more powerful and higher poetry ? Suppose 
that the mind and the culture of Wieland and Goethe 
had been vastly more under the influence of Truth, and 
vastly less under that of Beauty ; that the snbstanco, 
instead of the form, had been the mould in which these 
men were moulded and fitted as intellectual workmen ; 
might not the first have come nearer to our Spenser, and 
might not the latter have produced some works that 
would perhaps begin to justify his ardent but ignorant 
admirers in placing him in the same class with Shaks- 
peare and Milton ; a position to which, as it is, he has 
not the slightest claim. 

As a crowning and conclusive proof of the correctness 
of the view presented, Lwill refer you to only one mind. 
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I refer you to John Milton, one of those two minds which 
tower high above all others in the sphere of modern lite- 
rature. If there ever was a man in whom the aesthetic 
was in complete subjection to the intellectual and moral, 
without being in the least suppressed or mutilated by 
them, that man was Milton. If there ever was a human 
intellect so entirely master of itself, of such a severe type, 
that all its processes seem to have been the pure issue of 
discipline and law, it was the intellect of Milton. In 
contemplating the grandeur of the products of his mind, 
we are apt to lose sight of his mind itself, and of his 
intellectual character. If we rightly consider it, the dis- 
cipline to which he subjected himself, and the austere 
style of intellect and of Art in which it resulted, are as 
worthy of the reverence and admiration of the scholar as 
the Paradise Lost We have unfortunately no minute 
and detailed account of his every-day life, but from all 
that we do know, and from aU that we can infer from 
the lofty, colossal, culture and character in which he 
comes down to us, it is safe to say that Milton must 
have subjected his intellect to a restraint, and rigid deal- 
ing with its luxurious tendencies, as strict as that to 
which Simon Stylites or St Francis of Assisi subjected 
their bodies. We can trace the process, the defecating 
purifying process, that went on in his intellect, through 
his entire productions. The longer he lived and tlie 
more he composed, the severer became his taste, and the 
more grandly and serenely beautiful became his works. 
It is true that the theory of Art, and of culture, opposed 
to that which we are recommending, may complain of 
the occasional absence of Beauty, and may charge as a 
fault an undue nakedness and austeritv of form. But 
one thing is certain and must be granted by the candid 
critic, that whenever the element of Beauty is found in 
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Milton, it is found in absolute purity. That intense 
refining process, that test of light and of fire, to which all 
his materials were subjected, left no residuum that was 
not perfectly pure. And therefore it is, that throughout 
universal literature, a more absolute Beauty and a more 
delicate aerial grace, are not to be found than appear in 
the Comus and the fourth book of Paradise Lost. 

But we are not anxious on this point of Beauty, 
especially in connection with the name of Milton. Sub- 
limity is a higher quality, and so are Strength and Gran- 
deur ; and if Beauty does not come in the train^ and as 
the mere ornament^ of these, it is not worth while to seek 
it by itself and for its own sake. And much will be 
gained when education, and culture, and authorship, shall 
dare to take this high stand which MOton took ; shall 
dare to pass by Beauty, in the start:, and to aim at deeper 
elements and loftier qualities, in the train, and as the 
ornament of which, a real Beauty and an absolute Grace 
shall follow of themselves. 

Returning then to the intellectual character of Milton, 
let me advise you to study that character until you see 
that the strict, and philosophically severe theory of the 
Beautiful and of Ait lies under the whole of it. Milton 
had no affinities for excessive sensuous Beauty. He was 
no voluptuary in any sense. So far as the sense was 
concerned he was abstemious as an ascetic, and so far as 
the soul was concerned he knew no such thing as luxury. 
He devoted himself to poetry, an Art which, glorious as 
it is, yet has tendencies that need counteraction, which 
tempts to Arcadian and indulgent views of human life 
and human character, and which, as literary history 
shows, has too often been the medium through which 
dreamy and uncontrolled natures have communicated 
themselves to the world. But as a poet, he constructed 
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with all the truth of Science and all the purity of 
Religion. The poetic Art, as it appears in Milton, is 
spiritual and spiritualizing* 

If this element of severity is entirely wanting in a 
man ; if he is entirely destitute of austerity ; if his nature 
is wholly and merely aesthetic, constantly melting and 
dissolving in an atmosphere of Beauty; whatever else 
may be attributed to him, strength and grandeur cannot 
be. We do not deny that there is a sort of interest in 
such natures, but we deny that it is of the highest sort* 
If a man is born with a beautiful soul, and it is his tea 
dency (to use a Shaksperean phrase) " to wallow in the 
lily beds;" to revel in luxurious sensations, be they 
wakened by material or immaterial Beauty ; unless he 
subject his mind to the training of higher ideas, and of a 
higher department than that of Fine Art, his career will 
end in the total enervation of his being. This tendency 
ought in every instance to be disciplined. The individ- 
ual in whom it exists, ought to superinduce upon it a 
strictness and austerity that wiU check its luxuriance, 
and bring it within the limits of a severer and therefore 
purer taste. 

The least injurious and safest form which an undue 
aesthetic tendency can take on, is a quick sense for the 
Beautiful in nature. But even here, an unbalanced^ 
uneducated, tendency is enervating That dreamy mood 
of young poets, that dissolving of the soul in " the light , 
of setting suns," must be educated and sobered by a 
stern discipline of the head and heart, or no poetry will 



* We may say of Milton, in reference to the highly ideal character of his 
Art, as Fuseli has said of the same feature in Michael Angelo; "he is the 
salt of Art." He naves it from its inherent tendency to corruption, hy a 
larger infusion of intellectual and moral elements than exists in the average 
Drodnctions of the department. 
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be produced that will go down through all ages. It is 
not so much a deep tendency as a transient mood of the 
soul, and needs the infusion of intellectual and moral 
elements, in order that it may become " the vision and 
faculty divine." Turn to a great collection, like Chal- 
mers' British Poets, and observe how large a portion of 
this mass of joetry is destitute of the power of produ- 
cing a p^nn^n^^ impression upon the human imagina- 
tion ; how little out of this great bulk is selected to be 
read by the successive generations of English students ; 
how small a portion of it, compared with the whole 
amount, is profoundly and genuinely poetic ; and at the 
same time notice how very much of it was evidently 
composed under the influence which the Beautiful in 
nature exerts upon an undiscipUned, and uneducated, 
aesthetic sense, and you will have the strongest possible 
proof of the enervating, enfeebling, influence of this 
quality when isolated from the intellectual and moral. — 
The mind needed a deeper culture, and a discipline 
wrought out for it by higher ideas, that, could use and 
elaborate these obscure feelings, these dim dreams, this 
blind sense, for the purposes of a higher and more genuine 
Art It is often said, we know, that science is the death 
of poetry; that the study of the Kantean philosophy 
injured the poetry of Schiller, and the study of all philo- 
sophies the poetry of Coleridge ; that the charm, and 
The glow, and the flush, and the fulness, and the .uxuri- 
ance, and the gorgeousness, were all destroyed by the 
acid and blight of science. But we do not believe this. 
These poets might have written more, had their imagina- 
tion not been passed through these severe processes of 
the intellect, they might have been more fluent, but that 
they would have written more that will have a lasting 
poetic interest remains to be seen. Their Art is all the 
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higher, for the check and restraint imposed upon theii 
poetic nature. And who will not say, to take a plain 
example, that if the young soul of Keats could have been 
corded with a stronger muscle, and overshaded with a 
severer tone of feeling and sentiment ; that if a more 
masculine culture could have been married with that 
genuinely feminine soul ; a higher poetry and a still 
purer Beauty would have been the offspring of this 
hymeneal union ? * 

And this brings us to the more positive side of the 
subject. Thus far we have spoken in a negative way of 
what the Beautiful is not, and of what it cannot do for 
the human soul and human culture. We now affirm 
that only on the theory which subordinates Beauty to 
Truth can the highest style of Beauty itself be originated, 
and that only when the department of Aesthetics is sub- 
ordinate to those of Philosophy and Religion, does a 
genuinely beautiful culture, either individual or national, 
spring into existence. Without this check and subor- 
dination, the aesthetic quality will destroy itself by 
becoming excessive. The more staple elements that 
must enter into and substantiate it, will all evaporate ; 
as if the warm organic flesh should all turn into the fine 
flush of the complexion ; as if the air and the light and 
the foliage and the waters, all the material^ all the solidity^ 
of a beautiful landscape, should vanish away into mere 
crimson and vermilion. For, as we have already 
observed, true Beauty in a work of Art, is conditioned 
upon the presence in it of some intelligible idea. There 
must be some truth and some expression, in order to the 
existence of the pure quality itselt Beauty cannot stand 
alone. There must be a meaning underneath of which 

* If the school of Tennyson needs any one thing, it is an austerer 

manoer. 
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it is the clothing. There must be an intellectual concep- 
tion within the product, to which it can cling for sup- 
port, and from which it derives all its growing, lasting, 
highest charm for a cultivated taste. Hence it is, that 
as we go up the scale, Beauty actually becomes more 
ideal, more and more intellectual and moral. It under- 
goes a refining process, as it rises in grade, whereby the 
sensuous element, so predominant in the lower products 
of Art, is volatilized. There is more appeal to the soul 
and less to the sense, as we go up from the more florid 
and showy schools of painting, e. g., to the more ideal 
and spiritual. The same is true of the Beautiful in na- 
ture. As we ascend from the inferior to the higher veg- 
etation, we find not only a more delicate organization, 
but a more delicate Beauty. The gaudy and coarse col- 
oring gives place to more exquisite hues, in proportion 
as mind ; in proportion as the presiding intelligence of the 
Creator ; comes more palpably into view. In the words 
of Milton, all things are 

more refined, more spiritaons, and pure, 
As nearer to Him placed, or nearer tending, 
Till body up to spirit work. 

So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves 
More aery ; last the bright consammate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes ; flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed 
To vitcd spirits aspire, to antmo/. 
To inUUectual.* 

And all things grow more highly beautiful as we keep 
pace with this upward step in nature, until we pass ovei 
into the distinctively spiritual sphere, and reach the 

* Par. Lost. v. 475. 
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crown and completion of all Beauty ; the beauty of char- 
acter, or the "beauty of holiness." Observe that all 
along this limitless line we find a growing severity ; that 
is, an increase of the intellectual or moral element Sen- 
suous beauty is displaced, or rather absorbed and trans- 
figured, by intellectual beauty ; the ideas of the True and 
the Good more and more assert their supremacy, by em- 
ploying the Beautiful as the mere medium through which 
they become visible, even as light, after traversing the 
illimitable fields of ether without either color or form, on 
coming into an atmosphere, into a medium, thickens in- 
to a solid blue vault 

A reference to the actual history of Fine Art will also 
verify the position here taken. As matter of fact, we 
find this spiritualizing process ; this advance of the sub- 
stance and this retreat of the form ; going on in every 
school of Art that grew more purely and highly beautiful, 
and in the soul of every artist who went up the scale of 
artists. That school which did not grow more ideal, 
invariably grew more sensuous and less beautiful, and 
that artist who did not by study and discipline become 
more strict and pure in style, invariably sunk down 
into the lower grade. All the works of Art that go down 
through succeeding ages with an ever-growing beauty as 
well as an ever-towering sublimity; all the great models 
and master-pieces; owe their origin to a most exact 
taste and a most spiritual idea. The study of the great 
models in every department of Art, be it painting, or 
sculpture, or poetry, will convince any one that the im- 
agination, the artist's faculty, when originating its greatr 
est w^orks imposes restraints upon itself; in reality is 
rigorous with itself. If the artist allows his imagination to 
revel amid all the possible forms that will throng, and 
oress, through this wonderfully luxuriant and productive 
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power , if he suffers it to waste its energy in an idle play 
with its thick-coming fancies ; if, in short, he does not 
preserve it a rational imagination, and regulate it by the 
deeper element and higher principle inherent in it, his 
productions will necessarily be in the lower style. It 
is for this reason that the artist betakes himself to study. 
He would break up this revelry of a lawless, uneducated, 
imagination. He would set limits to a vague and aim* 
less energy. He would wield a productive talent that 
lies lower down ; that works more calmly and grandly ; 
more according to reason and a profounder Art. The 
educating process, in the case of the artist, is intended to 
repress a cloying luxuriance and to superinduce a beau- 
tiful austerity ; to substitute an ideal for a material beau- 
ty. Hence we see that the artist, as he grows in power 
and high excellence, grows in strictness of theory and 
severity of taste. His products are marked by a graver 
beauty, and the presence of a purer ideal, as he goes up 
the scale of artists. 

As an example, we may cite the instance of Michael 
Angelo. For grandeur, sublimity, and power of perma- 
nent impression, he confessedly stands at the head of his 
Art, and although in regard to beauty, Raphael may dis- 
pute the palm with him, and by some may be thought his 
superior, yet no one can deny that (as in the case of Mil- 
ton) whenever this element does appear in " the mighty 
Tuscan," it is of the most absolute and perfect species.* 

* Winckelmann, looking from his point of view, which was that of classic 
Art mereljf has expressed a disparaging opinion in regard to Angcio, so far 
as the Beautiful is concerned, and seems to have laid the fonndation for the 
superficial and too general opinion, that in respect to this quality he was by 
nature greatly inferior to liaphael. But the able editors of his works justly 
call attention to the fact, that Winckelmann is wrong in judging of modem 
Art in this servile way, and allude to a scarce and but little known poem 
df Aagelo*8, in which a most delicate and feminine appreciation of beaut; 
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Yet all his productions are characterized by an austere 
manner. The form is always subservient, and perhaps 
sometimes somewhat sacrificed, to the idea. And, at 
any rate, the man himself, compared with the Italian 
artists generally, compared with Raphael especially, was 
a spiritual man both in culture and character. We con- 
fess that we look with a veneration bordering upon awe 
upon that grand nature, abstinent, abstract, and ideal, in 
an age that was totally sensuous in head and heart, and 
in a profession whose most seductive and dangerous ten- 
dency is to soften and enervate. By the force of a strong 
heroic character, as well as a hard and persevering study 
both of Art and of Nature, he counteracted that ten- 
dency to a sensuous and a sensualizing beauty, which 
we have noticed as the bane of Art, and in that nerve- 
less age, so destitute of lofty virtue and stern heroism, 
stands out like the Memnon's head on the dead level of 



is apparent. " In this poem," say they, " the great Michael Angelo reveals 
himself in a manner that appears striking and wonderful to such as have 
known him only from his paintings and statues. Heartfelt admiration for 
beauty, love too deep to be disclosed to its object, a gentle touching sadness 
wakened by the sense of an existence that cannot satisfy an infinite affec- 
tion, and a melancholy longing, growing out of this, for dissolution and 
freedom from the bonds of earth, form the ground-tone of this warmly-glow- 
ing poem, in which Angelo gives an expression of the feminine element in 
his great and mighty nature, that is all the more lovely from the fact that 
the masculine principle is the prevailing and predominant one in his works 
of Art." — Winckdmann's Werke von Meyer und Schuhe, iv. 43, and Anmerh, 
p. 262. 

Consonant with this are the following remarks of Lanzi. " We may here 
observe that when Michael Angelo was so inclined, he could obtain distinc- 
tion for those endowments in which others excelled. It is a vulgar error to 
suppose that he had no idea of grace and beauty ; the Eve of the Sistino 
Chapel turns to thank her Maker, on her creation, with an attitude so fine 
and lovely that it would do honor to Haphael." 

History of Painting^ {Rctcoe^s Trans.) i. 176. 
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the Nile, grand and lonely, yet with "elysian beauty 
and melancholy grace." 

And, in this connection, I cannot refrain from calling 
your attention to that greatest of American artists, who 
is at once a proof and illustration of the truth of the gen- 
eral theory advanced. No man will suspect Allston of 
an underestimate of the Beautiful In the whole cata- 
logue of ancient and modern artists, there is not to be 
found a single one in whose mind this element existed 
in more rmmixed and absolute purity : — beauty 

chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 

But this spirituality was the fruit not only of a pure 
nature, but of a high theory. He recognized and felt the 
supremacy of the True and the Good, over the Beautiful 
The reader of his lectures ^on Art, is struck with the re- 
ligious carefulness with wjiich he insists upon the supe- 
rior claims of Truth over those of mere Art, and the 
earnestness with which he seeks to elevate and spiritual- 
ize the profession which he honored and loved, by making 
it the organ and proclamation of Truth and Holiness. 
By this, we think the fact can be explained that he pro- 
duced so little, compared with the exhaustless fertility of 
the Italian artists. His ideal was so high, the Beautiful 
was so spiritually beautiful for him, that color and form 
failed to embody his conceptions. His uniform refusal 
to attempt the representation of Christ, a far too com- 
mon attempt in Italian Art, undoubtedly rested upon 
this fact It was not because his intensely spiritual 
mind had a less adequate idea of the Divine- Man, than 
that which floated before the Catholic imagination, but 
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because there beamed upon his ethereal vision, a form 
of such high and awful beauty as could not be put upon 
a material canvas. It was because he saw so much 
that he did so little. 

But, Gentlemen, there is a still more pralctical and im- 
portant side to this whole subject The department of 
Art sustains a relation to the growth and development 
of the human mind, and human society. Like all other 
departments of human effort, it should therefore be sub* 
servient to the great moral end of human existence, and 
if there were no other alternative, it would be better that 
the aesthetic nature, and the whole department of Art, 
and the whole wide realm of the Beautiful, should be 
annihilated, than that they should continue to exist at 
the expense of the intellectual and moral, of the True 
and the Good. We are not at all driven to the alterna- 
tive, if there be truth in the general theory that has been 
presented, but if we were, we acknowledge boldly that we 
would side with the Puritan iconoclast and dash into 
atoms the Apollo Belvidere itself. Bather than that the 
department of Art should annihilate Philosophy and Re- 
ligion ; rather than that an enervate beauty should eat 
out manly strength and severe virtue from character ; 
rather than that a sensualizing process should be intro- 
duced into the very heart of society, though it were as 
beautiful as an opium dream ; we would see the element 
struck out of existence, and man and the universe be left 
as bald and bare as granite. We honor therefore, that 
trait in our ancestors, (so often charged upon them as st 
radical defect io nature, and so often tacitly admitted as 
such even by some of their descendants), which made 
them afraid of Fine Art ; afraid of music and painting 
and sculpture and poetry. They dreaded the form, but 
bad no dread of the substance, and therefore were the most 
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philosophic of men. They dreaded the material, but had 
no dread of the ideal, and therefore were the most intel- 
lectual of men. They dreaded the sensuous, but had no 
dread of the spiritual, and therefore were the most reli- 
gious of men. The Puritan nature owed but little, 
comparatively speaking, to aesthetic culture. It was not 
drawn upon and drawn out, as some natures have been, 
by Literature and Art, for in the plan of Providence its 
mission was active rather than contemplative ; but we 
do not hesitate to say, that the contents and genius were 
there, and that even on the side of the imagination, that 
nature, had it been unfolded in this direction, would 
have left a school and a style of Art, using the term in 
its widest acceptation, second to none. And as it is, we 
see its legitimate tendency and influence in the poetry 
of Milton. The Miltonic style of Art is essentially the 
Puritan Art ; beautiful only as it is severe and grand ; the 
Beautiful superinduced upon the True and the Holy. 

Gentlemen : 

In the opening of my discourse, I alluded to the fact, 
that the style of civilization and culture peculiar to the 
individual or the nation is determined by the theory, 
which is consciously or unconsciously assumed, of the 
nature and relative position of the Beautiful ; and at the 
dose of it, I would call your attention to it again. My 
aim is not iconoclastic. My aim, in all that I have said, 
has been, not to destroy or in the least to disparage the 
department of Aesthetics, but to establish and recommend 
a high and strict and philosophic theory of it, for the pur- 
pose of putting it in its right place in the encyclopasdia, 
and thus of promoting its own true growth, and what is 
of still more importance, the growth of the human mind. 
Called upon to address scholars, I desire to do something 
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that will contribute to high-toned culture, high-toned 
thinking, and high-toned character. And I know of no 
better way, on such an occasion as the present, than to 
bring out distinctly before the .youthful and recipient 
student, a philosophic, precise, and lofty, theory in regard 
to that whole department of Art, so fascinating to the 
young mind and so liable to be employed to excess by it 
Depend upon it. Gentlemen, the older you grow and the 
riper scholars you become, the pore exact will be your 
tastes and the more austere will be your literary sympa- 
thies. You will come to see more and more clearly, that 
neither music, nor painting, nor sculpture, nor architecture, 
nor poetry, can properly be made the main instrument 
of human development; that the human intellect and 
heart demand ultimately a "manlier diet;" that you 
must become powerful minds and powerful men, mainly 
through the culture that comes from Science and Beli- 
gion. You will never, indeed, lose your relish for the 
Beautiful ; on the contrary, you will have a keener and a 
nicer sense for it, and for all that is based upon it ; but 
you will find a declining interest in its lower forms. — 
Schools of Poetry and of Art that once pleased you, will 
become insipid, and perhaps offensive, to your purer 
taste, your more purged eye, your more rational imagina- 
tion. There will be fewer and fewer works in the aes- 
thetic sphere that will throw a spell and work a charm, 
while the deep and central truths of Philosophy and 
Religion will draw, ever draw, your whole being to them- 
selves, as the moon draws the sea. 

And in this way, you will be fitted to do the proper 
work of educated men in the midst of society. I have 
alluded to the downward movement, the uniform decay, 
of the ancient civilizations. History teaches one plain 
and mournful lesson ; that man cannot safely be left to 

^ 
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his luxurious tendencies, be they of the sense or the soul, 
There must be austerity somewhere. There must be a 
strong head and a sound heart somewhere. And where 
ought we to look for these but in the educated class ? In 
whom, if not in these, ought we to find that theory of 
education, that style of culture, and that tone of intellect, 
which will right up society when it is sinking down into 
luxury, or hold it where it is if it is already upright and 
austere ? Educated men, amid the currents and in the 
general drift of society, ought to discharge the function 
of a warp and anchor. They, of aU men, ought to be 
characterized by strength. And especially do our own 
age and country need this style of culture. Exposed as 
the national mind is to a luxurious civilization ; as 
imminently exposed as Nineveh or Rome ever were ; the 
Beautiful is by no means the main idea by which it 
should be educated and moulded. As in the Prome- 
theus, none but the demi-gods Strength and Force can 
chain the Titan. Our task, gentlemen, as men of cul- 
ture, and as men who are to determine the prevailing 
type of culture, is both in theory and practice to subject 
the Form to, the Substance ; to bring the Beautiful under 
the problem of the True and the Good. Our task, as 
descendants of an austere ancestry, as partakers in a 
severe nationality, is to retain the strict, heroic, intellec- 
tual, and religious spirit of the Puritan and the Pilgrim, 
in these forms of an advancing civilization. In order to 
this ; in order that the sensuously and luxuriously Beauti- 
ful may not be too much for us ; strength and reserve are 
needed in the cultivated classes. They must be reticent^ 
and, like the sculptor, chisel and re-chisel, until they cut 
off and cut down to a simple statuesque beauty, in Art 
and in Literature, in Religion and in Lafe. 



THE INFLUENCE AND METHOD OF ENGLISH 

STUDIES.* 



That the philological structure and history of the 
English language is a branch of investigation very greatly 
neglected by all to whom this tongue is vernacular, will 
hardly be questioned. If one examines the public or pri- 
vate libraries of this country, he finds them better supplied 
with works in almost every other department of knowl- 
edge, than with those that relate to die origin and early 
progress of the literature of the Englishman and Anglo- 
American. How little is known of the lexicographical 
labors of Junius, Lye, and Spelman ; of the critical re- 
searches of Hcarne, Eitson, Pinkerton, Tyrwhitt, Wright, 
and Price ; and even of the histories of Warton, and Ellis. 
The publications of the Camden and Percy societies rarely 
make their way over the Atlantic. The small but increas- 
ing stock of Anglo-Saxon literature, well edited by schol- 
ars like Conybeare, Thorpe, Bosworth, Kemble, and Car- 
dale, and still more, the Anglo-Norman literature brought 
to light by Michel and other French scholars, is a terra 
incognita to many whose explorations in classical and 
oriental regions have been extensive and accurate. Not- 
withstanding the genial and thorough criticism of Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, and Schlegel, it can hardly be affirmed that 

* Beprinted from the BibUotheca Saora, April, 1856. 
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the literature of the Elizabethan era has made that pro- 
found impression upon the thinking and composition of 
the present age which its intrinsic merits entitle it to. 
That hearty and idiomatic, yet flowing and graceful, style 
of English, which is one result of the study of this por- 
tion of the language and literature, is confined to a com- 
paratively small circle of writers. The common English 
diction of the day, has been formed more by the age of 
Queen Anne, than by that of Shakspeare and Bacon. 
The orator, reviewer, and paragraphist, puts on the 
" learned sock," not of Jonson the dramatist, but of 
Johnson the moralist, and the pompous and measured 
diction of Gibbon is preferred to the more natural and 
flexible, but not less finished and musical phrase of 
Hooker. 

The critical study of the English language and litera- 
ture, as a special discipline in the general system of 
modern education, is consequently a topic that needs to be 
frequently and earnestly discussed, in order that a proper 
interest may exist in reference to it. The readers of this 
journal will bear testimony, that, from time to time, 
attention has been directed to this department of inquiry ; 
and it is in the line of these preceding efforts that we 
would labor, and move forward. 

The English language is the language into which we 
are born, and the English literature is the literature in 
which we are brought up. From tlie beginning of our 
existence, onward, through all the several ages of life, and 
through all the multiplied experiences of head and heart, 
we are continually receiving and propagating that fine and 
volatile influence which emanates from the national lan- 
guage and literature, upon every individual of the nation. 
A literature, therefore, in which we have an interest by 
virtue of our very birth and origin, and which penetrates 
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BO pervasively our daily life, has claims upon our best 
powers, in order that we may come to apprehend, with a 
distinct consciousness, its pecuHar character and worth, 
and thereby experience more and more of its spedfiG in- 
fluences and impressions. For the objection that meets 
us, whenever we recommend the analytic study of a ver- 
nacular tongue, viz. that we are recommending a super- 
fluity, inasmuch as the mother tongue is imbibed with 
the mother's milk, vanishes the moment we remember 
that the pui-pose of study, in nearly all instances, is to 
Xibstitute a clear knowledge for an obscure one. There is 
uieaning and truth in the Platonic dictum, that learning 
' is reminding. One of the principal processes in mental 
cultivation consists in acquiring a distinct perception of 
that by which we are spontaneously, and therefore unre- 
flectingly, influenced or actuated. What the common 
mind sees as in a glass darkly, the educated mind sees 
face to face. The most of men are the creatures of the 
moulding and shaping ideas that are mercifully inlaid in 
their mental constitution, and of those institutions and 
permanent circumstances amidst which they live; and, 
inasmuch as these ideas are ideas of reason, and these in- 
stitutions and permanent circumstances are arrangements 
of divine providence, no practical injury resnlts to the in- 
dividual, even when he surrenders himself to their influ- 
ence and actuation, without philosophic reflection upon 
their nature and qualities. The citizen, for example, will 
suffer no injury, who yields himself up most implicitly 
and obediently, to the moral or the civil law, without 
analyzing the contents of this idea, or becoming metaphy- 
sically aware of its vast implication. Let him allow tlie 
principle and spirit of law to take possession of his whole 
being, and suffer all his faculties and energies to be 
absorbed in this august and beneficent power, and he wiL- 
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experience no detriment, intellectually or morally, even 
though he reflects but little upon the nature of the agen- 
cies by which he is moulded. In like manner, the indi- 
vidual may surrender himself to the influence of the 
literature and civilization of the nation to which he 
belongs, and, if these be truthful and sound, his compara- 
tive unacquaintauce with what is constantly pressing 
upon him, and shaping and forming him, on all sides, 
will not prevent his being rightly shaped and formed. 
He is under and within a divine constitution, and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, must feel its power, 
and receive its influence. But while this is said, it must 
not be inferred that jphilosophic reflection upon that 
which exerts an influence upon us, whether we will or 
not, is of no worth ; that analytical study into the nature 
and qualities of that which actuates us, whether we think 
or not, is superfluous and unnecessary. Powerful as ideas, 
principles, and institutions are, even in relation to the 
unthinking man ; and at times, for instance in political 
revolutions, they are as powerful as fire in gunpowder, and 
accompanied with nearly as little distinct knowledge; 
they yet receive a vast accession of power, when their 
operancy is accompanied with the clear intuitions of rea- 
son, and the lucid perceptions of self -consciousness. 

These remarks upon the general relation of analytic 
study and philosophic reflection to that which is innate in 
our mental constitution, or intrinsic to those permanent 
circumstances which exert a constant and unperceived in- 
fluence upon us, independent of our reflection, apply with 
full force to subjects so close to us, and influences so spon- 
taneous and irresistible, as those of our own mother 
tongue and our own native literature. For although none 
can help speaking their vernacular, and feeling more or 
less of the influence of the literature embodied in it, yet 
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only those few feel its selectest iDfiaeuce and drink in its 
most essential spirit, who pass beyond the evory-day use 
of the language to the critical and philological study of it. 
It is indeed true, that, whether the Englishman or the 
Anglo-American has studied his national language and 
literature, or not, he has, nevertheless, been' so moulded 
and affected by it, that, if those elements in his culture 
which have come in from this source, should be with- 
drawn, it would lose its most vital if not its finest consti- 
tuent; still he cannot feel, and he has not felt, the 
freshest, heartiest, healthiest, and most effective influence 
from this source, unless, by study and reflection, he has 
made himself unusually conscious of the intense power 
of the English language, and the vast wealth of the 
English literature. But in order to this intimate acquaint- 
ance, something more is needed than that easy and passive 
perusal of the current literature of the present period, 
which, in the case of one's native language and literature, 
BO often passes for study. The full power of the English 
language cannot be adequately apprehended short of an 
acquaintance with it in aU the periods of its history. The 
life of a language, like the soul of a body, is all in every 
part ; and its highest intensity must therefore be sought 
for by a laborious and patient study of the language, 
back, through all its change and growth, to the lowest 
root. 

There is a special reason for this close and minute 
study of our veniacular, founded on the fact that, speak- 
ing it, and writing it, and thinking in it, as we do con- 
tinually, we unavoidably acquire a moderate knowledge of 
it, which we are too willing to regard as philological and 
thorough. In the case of a foreign tongue, we are com- 
pelled to the lexicon and the grammar, because we can* 
not understand it without such study ; and hence we in- 
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evitably acquire, in a greater or less degree, a critical 
knowledge of it. But it is not so in the case of our own 
language. The majority of words we have some ac- 
quaintance with, without any study on our part. It is 
true that this acquaintance is not close and accurate, like 
that which springs from etymological and careful analy- 
sis ; but it is sufficient for all the purposes of practical 
life, and of an easy, passive perusal of books. 

The only remedy for this superficial knowledge is to be 
found in the study of the language in all its periods, and 
especially in those elder forms which have passed out of 
use, and which, consequently, sustain something of the 
relation of a foreign tongue to the modem Englishman. 
Not that these earlier forms are really alien to us, like 
the French or the Latin tongues, for they still have an 
existence in the heart and pith of the English of the 
present day ; but they require, in order to their being 
understood by the modern reader, a minute pliiiological 
study, like tliat expended upon the Greek and Latin, 
which brings the mind into close and invigorating contact 
with them. For, ' to carefully trace a word, through its 
whole history, up to the root from which its true force 
and significance are, in the majority of instances, derived, 
is the only sure way of imbuing the mind with the spirit 
of a language. By this slow analysis, tJie power of the 
word is brought out and felt. 

The same remarks hold true respecting the scope and 
riches of our national literature. lie who is conversant 
with it in only one or two of its periods, can have but a 
meagre conception of its opulence. The national mind 
finds a full expression only in the totality of the national 
literature. Like the individual mind, it passes through 
great varieties of being ; through a great multiplicity of 
moods; through various stages of development; and 
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therefore its complete expression and manifestation must 
be Bought for in the whole literature to which it has given 
origin. It often happens that the earlier literature of a 
people contains elements not to be met with in any of the 
after periods of its history. The national mind often 
shows a phase, in some one particular period, which cen- 
turies of existence would not bring round again. Should 
the English nation, for example, continue in existence, 
and the English mind continue to undergo change and 
development until the end of time, it is not probable that 
another period would occur in its history, in which the 
drama would reach such a height of life and power, and 
such a breadth and depth of passion, as characterize the 
Elizabethan drama. And can we ever expect tlie re-ap- 
pearance of the fresh, hale, and lifesome spirit of " merrie 
England," as it appears in Chaucer ? The beautiful van- 
ishes and returns not again in the same form. Each age 
has its own excellences ; and not until we have passed all 
the ages in review, can we know and feel the endless 
variety and opulence of a national mind. 

With these general remarks upon the neglect, and the 
importance of the philological study of the English lan- 
guage and literature, we proceed to consider the quality 
of the influence which flows from this particular branch 
of discipline, and to indicate the best method of pursuing 
it 

L The first effect of a thorough acquaintance with 
English literature, is the vivification of the cvZture that 
flows into the modem mind fr&m the ddssic worlds and 
the prevention, thereby, of a dry and artificial classical- 
ity. This undoubtedly was the purpose aimed at, by those 
who constructed the modem system of education. A 
department of instruction in the English language and 
literature is established in all those institutions which 
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propose to impart a symmetrical and complete discipliue, 
in order that the youthful student, while in the flexile 
process of education, may be in communication with the 
modern mind and the modem world, as well as with the 
ancient mind and the classic world. Those who planned 
that system of liberal instruction by which the modem 
scholar is trained up, selected the vernacular tongue of 
the pupil himself, as one of the concurrent branches of 
knowledge to be pursued in order to a harmonious mental 
development, because it furnishes an element needed in 
modern culture, and derivable from no other source. 
They "yoked," as has been said of the education of Leib- 
nitz, " all the sciences abreast," that the mind might be 
subjected to tlie widest possible intellectual influence, 
and, by binding the ancient and the modern world to- 
gether, threw in upon the modern scholar the combined 
influence of both. 

The difference between the ancient and the modem 
mind is exhibited in the following extract from Coleridge, 
with remarkable comprehensiveness and conciseness. 
" The Greeks," he says, " idolized the finite, and therefore 
were the masters of all grace, elegance, proportion, fancy, 
dignity, majesty ; of whatever in short, is capable of being 
definitely conveyed by defined forms or thoughts ; the 
moderns revere the infinite, and affect the indefinite as a 
vehicle of the infinite ; hence their passions, their obscure 
hopes and fears, their wandering through the unknown, 
their grander moral feelings, tlieir more august conception 
of man as man, their future rather than their past, in a 
word, their sublimity." * But this native difference has 
been still more increased by the influence which Chris- 
tianity has exerted upon the modern world, and the new 

* Works, Vol. IV., p. 29. Harper's Bd. 
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species of development that has been introduced thereby. 
Consequently it is only a particular and peculiar element 
of culture, and not the entire culture itself, which the 
modem is to derive from the cultivated pagan. It is the 
form only, and not the matter, of literature, that is to be 
furnished by the Greek and Roman. The Christian 
world cannot go back to the pagan for ideas and thoughts. 
The humblest modem mind that lives within the pale of 
revelation, moves fti a sphere of thought and feeling 
infinitely transcending that of the loftiest heathen sage. 
It is not, therefore, for information and for living force, 
that the modern devotes himself, as he has ever since the 
revival of classical learning, to the study of the beautiful 
models of Greece and Home. The function of classical 
discipline is aesthetic. 

On the other hand, the modern mind is full of matter, 
and overfull of force. It is not naturally master of it- 
self or its materials. Its vitality and energy require di- 
rection and a serene flow. The Goth needs to become 
an artist Hence the cooperation of the Pagan with the 
Christian in the process of modem education ; a coopera- 
tion that will be beneficial, only so long as the former is 
confined to its proper function of refinement, and justifi- 
able, only in proportion as the latter does not permit its 
vigor and vitality to be killed out by the seductive grace 
of the former. Upon the due projjortion ami the right 
minglijig of the msthetic element derived from cUistiical 
literature^ with tlie philosophical and t/ieological elements 
derived from the world of modem Christian thought ^ 
dt^pewl the ha/rmony and perfection of modern education. 
For if the form and the grace become predominant to the 
neglect of the idea and the thought, the vitality and the 
force, culture becomes formal, artificial, and spiritless. 
It will not even make the impression of the model itself. 
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to which it has been so servile. It will exhibit the svm- 
metry, and finish, and elegance of the works of the Gre- 
cian and Roman mind, in the manner of a mere copyist, 
and with none of the genuine classic feeling and spirit. 
The peculiar vigor and energy which characterize modern 
literature, and which must characterize it, in order that 
it may produce a permanent impression upon the modern 
mind, will be wanting in the productions of such an un- 
vivified classicality, and they will be' out of place in the 
midst of all the motion and energy of the modern world. 
For proof of this, we need only look at those periods in 
the history of literature, which were marked by an exclu- 
sive devotion to classical studies, to the neglect of modern 
thought. The eighteenth century was a period in English 
literarv history characterized by excessive classicism. 
The elder literature of England was greatly neglected 
and undervalued, by the literary men of this period.* 
The English mind during this century having almost no 
communication with the modern European mind, con- 
tented itself with a by no means genial and reproductive, 
but servile and mechanical, study of Greek and Roman 
models. Much is said of the influence of French models, 
and canons of criticism, upon this period in English liter- 
ary history; but what were the French models them- 
selves, but cold copies of the classic age, with no modern 

* The estimate in which Shakspeare was held by a mind like David 
Hume, is an example in point. The criticisms of Johnson, meritorious 
as his services in other respects were in regard to the earlier English 
literature, display little profound sympathy with the elder English 
spirit, as one feels on passing from them to the English and German 
criticism of the present century. The endeavor of Addison, in the 
Spectator, to awaken an interest in l^Iilton and the Old Ballads, though 
more appreciative an 1 genial than that of any other critic of the eigh- 
teenth century, was on the whole a failuroi so far as the popular mind 
of that day is concerned. 
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£ew-bom life in them ; and what were the canons of 
criticism bnt tjie substantially correct rules of ancient art 
mechanically applied, and that too under totally different 
circumstances, and amidst entirely foreign relations ? For 
as Schiller truly remarks: "The French, wholly misap- 
prehending the spirit of the ancients, introduced upon 
the sta^ a nnity of place and time, according to the 
common empirical sense of the terinsj as if in the drama 
there conld be any other place than mere ideal space, 
and any other time than the mere progress and sequence 
of the action." * 

The truth is, the literary men of such periods started 
from the wrong point of departure. Instead of gener- 
ating within themselves the stuff and material of litera- 
ture, and employing classical culture as a formal or in- 
strumental agency, in oraer to the symmetrical and 
finished presentment of it, they isolated themselves from 
the great process and movement of modern thought, 
violently threw themselves back into the ante-christian 
world, and sought the matter, where they should have 
sought only the form, of literature. The result ought not 
to surprise us. For a genuine literature, one that is des- 
tined to live in other ages, and to impress other nations 
can originate only in the midst of present actual realities ; 
only in the stir and throng of daily interests and feelings ; 
only in the most intense and concentrated nationality. 
The training, the elaboration, the stimulation, may be 
brought from foreign climes, and from all ages, but the 
central root must grow up out of native soil. All the 
modern endeavors to revive the Pagan cult ire have failed, 
because they were attempts to find the principle and sub- 
Btauce of literature in a stage of human history that has 

* Uefier den Gebraacb des Ghoxs in der Tragodie. 
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had its day, and which cannot, therefore, furnish any- 
thing beyond the artistic and the formal. A return to 
the culture and poetic polytheism of the classic world, 
such as Shelley strove for, and Schiller yearns after in his 
poem entitled, Die Goiter Griechenlands, would be as 
impossible and irrational, as would be the attempt to re- 
construct the fauna, or reanimate the flora, of the primi- 
tive geological periods.* 

The proper method of counteracting the tendency to 
formalism, which seems to be as natural in literature as 
it is in morals, is, not to give up the study of the great 
ancient masters and models of form, but, along with this 
study, and coincident with it, to pursue with equal thor- 
oughness and diligence, the study of modern literature. 
And inasmuch as, in most instances, a selection must be 
made from the several literatures that are comprised 
within this denomination, there are strong reasons for the 
selection of that of England. 

In the first place, the English literature is the most 
universal and generic in its character of the literatures of 
modem Europe. It may be regarded as the one, among 
them all, in which the distinctive peculiarities of the 
modem mind have found the most full and forcible ex- 
pression. For the English race itself is the most com- 
prehensive of any. It is a mixture and cross of all the 
best of the modem stocks. At the bottom of it lies the 
Celtic, a portion of that great Scythian people which was 
the first to move westward from Central Asia, the cradle 
and birthplace of the human family. Judging from the 

* The history of the efforts of the New Platonics to revive Paganism 
in its religious aspects is eqaally instinctive with these attempts to re- 
vive it in its literary phase, and ought to be pondered by that circle of 
religionists, of the present day, who seem to be repeating that futile 
endeavor. 
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relics of it, still to be foiuid among the mountains of 
Wales, the highlands of Scotland, the bleak and unculti- 
Tated district of Britanny in France, and in the eloquent 
and impetuous Irishman, it was a race eminently fitted to 
constitute the ground-work of a national character. Bold, 
fearless, and possessing an indomitable love of freedom, 
as the Commentaries of Caesar evidence, the Briton still 
lives in the modern Englishman ; and, by a singular yet 
natural coincidence, gives his name to England itself, 
whenever the elements of power and empire are sought 
to bo made prominent. For they are ^'^ Britons who 
never will be slaves ; " and it is Britannia who 

needs no bulwark, 
No tower along the steep, 
Whose march is o'er the monntain-waye, 
Whose home is on the deep. 

Into this living and solid root was then grafted one of the 
very finest shoots of the great Germanic race — ^the Anglo- 
Saxon. The second wave of Asiatic emigration thus 
rolled over upon the fii-st, and mingled with it. Widely- 
differing national characteristics, originating in the same 
centre of the world, but septirated by centuries of rude 
and savage, yet real and thorough development during the 
various fortunes of emigration and warfare, of conflict 
with man and with material nature, were thus commingled 
in the Saxonized Briton. And, lastly, into the nation and 
character thus formed, an infusion of the Roman nature 
was introduced by the invasion and armed occupancy of 
the land by the Normans. 

Constituted in this manner, the English mind became 
an exceedingly comprehensive one. Containing the quali- 
ties and characteristics of all the principal races that have 

made Europe their home, witli the exception of the Scla- 

3 
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vonic, a race which, perhaps, is to play an important part 
in the future history of the world, but which, as yet, has 
had no development, and, until i-ecently, has been a mere 
cipher in European history — containing, we say, such 
widely-different and yet substantial characteristics, the 
English mind is the most adequate representative of the 
Universal-European or Modern Mind. 

But, in the second place, besides this ]>eculiar confor- 
mation of the English race and mind, there is still another 
feature in its history which contributes to render the study 
of it, and its productions, of more worth than that of any 
other of the literatures of modern Europe. We allude to 
the peculiar and powerful influence which the Christian 
religion hs« had upon its formation and development. 
We have already alluded to the fact that one great cause 
of the difference between Ancient and Modern culture, 
civilization, and literature, is to be traced to the influence 
of divine revelation. Christianity imparted a depth and 
spirituality to the thought and feeling of the modern 
world, which could not arise under the predominantly 
sensualizing tendency of paganism, and those literatures 
which imbibed its spirit most deeply and purely, other 
things being equal, are most worthy of attention. For 
they harmonize best with the tone and spirit of tlie mod- 
ern world; they best prepare the scholar to enter vividly 
and with a vital consciousness into the career and move- 
ment of modern society ; they afford more that awakens 
and strengthens and nurtures the individual mind ; they 
are less liable to be exhausted of their contents and to be 
outgrown and left behind in the progressive development 
of human nature. But of all the literatures of modern 
Europe, the English felt the influence of Christianity in 
its purest form. The literatures of Southern Europe 
grew up under the influence of a nominal Christianity 
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that had in it far more of tlie sensualism of paganism than 
the spirit nality of the gospel. The effects of it are to 
be seen, this day, in the nerveless, emasculated natiDiial 
character, and the feeble, decaying, dying literature. 
The English mind and heart, on the contrary, have in the 
main, been exposed, age after age, to the spiritualizing 
influences and discipline of the Christian religion. Even 
those periods in English history when a false Christianity 
prevailed, only served to make the recoil more violent, 
and to subject tlie nation to a still purer and still more 
spiritual form of truth. The rich, healthy genius and 
strong sense of England have, for a longer and less inter- 
rupted period than has been the case with any other peo- 
ple, been slowly, and from the centre, unfolding them- 
selves under the cultivating, elevating, humanizing influ- 
ences of die Christian religion. 

In the English literature, then, by virtue of the com- 
prehensive representative character of the Englisli mind, 
and the strength, depth, and purity of the influence ex- 
erted upon it by the Christian religion, is the modern 
student to find the most effectual preservative against that 
literary formalism which an unbalanced, and in reality 
ungenial study of classical literature is sure to produce. 
The modem scholar ought to be a man of power and of 
impression. He ouglit also to be a man of well-propor- 
tioned, symmetrical, elegant culture. But he is more 
likely to be the latter, if he is already the former, than he 
is to be the former, if he is, first, the latter. For, wherever 
there is matter and power to start with, there may be 
beauty, and grace, and elegance. The same degree of 
careful effort devoted to the artistic and formal finish of 
a work after^ instead of before, the proper diligence and 
care have been devoted, to its material origination within 
tlie mind, will elaborate it into a high beauty and an ex* 
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qiiisite grace, that are absolutely beyond the power of one 
who has not thus begun at the beginning ; who has not 
first gendered the work in his own soul. 

In the thoughtful opulence and the throbbing life of 
the English literature, the modem student should, then, 
seek for mental wealth and power ; for that vigorous and 
masculine principle that will vivify all his other culture 
from whatever source it come. In so doing, he is going 
to Ophir for gold, to the gorgeous East for barbaric pearly 
to the very heart of nature for the forces of life. For let 
him bring before his mind, for a moment, the series of 
productions in the several departments of literature, which 
the English mind has been originating and throwing oflF 
with freedom, and force, and wonderful variety, during 
the last half millennium ; let him remember the wisdom 
of Bacon, and Hooker, and Bnrke; the satire of Hall, of 
Butler, of Dryden, of Swift ; the humor of Chaucer, of 
Goldsmith, of Sterne, of Lamb ; the brilliancy and art of 
Pope ; the magnificence and architecture of Milton ; the 
sweetness, and fluency, and flushed beauty, of Spenser ; 
the moditativeness of Wordsworth, and the intensity of 
Byron; let him think, lastly, of that wonderful being in 
wliom all these qualities existed in their prime and purity, 
and found their full expression in the immense range and 
expanse of the Shaksperean di*ama, in the portraiture of 
the whole human being in its myriad minds and moods : 
let the modem student recall all this, and feel its full 
impression, and believe that, in pursuing the close and 
thorough ptudy of English literature, he is pursuing the 
study of the richest and the most thoughtful, the most vigor- 
ous and the most vitalizing literature of the modern world. 

II. The second principal effect of English studies is 
seen in the excellence of the style of thought atid expres^ 
810)1 that resvUsfrom their prosecution. 
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The mode of thinking induced into a mind by a 
conrso of education is a matter of the highest importance. 
If it cannot be said that it is of as great moment how the 
mind thinks, as what it thinks, it can be asserted with 
positivencss, that the matter of its thoughts is very closely 
connected with the rnanner of them, and, in this respect, 
the style of thinking becomes wortliy of attention and 
cnltivation. 

By the style of thhikiiig^ is meant the particular and 
peculiar manner in which thought is produced in the 
mind when left to its spontaneous, unwatched workings. 
This jHJculiar manner undoubtedly has its lowest founda 
tion in the peculiar structure of the individual mind ; bur, 
it is also modified, and, to a certain extent determined, by 
the class of minds and kinds of thought, in other words, 
by the species of literature, with which it is famih'ar. 
IJesides, so far as the style of thinking is founded upon, 
and determined by, the structure of the human mind 
itself, it is a correct one, and all deviations therefoi'e, in 
the wrong direction, must be traced to external influences. 
For the mind itself is well made, and when its laws and 
constitution are perfectly obeyed, nothing, either in its 
mode of action, or in its products, requires emendation 
or correcticm. 

When, however, a mind is exposed to the influence of 
other minds, whose way of thought is unnatural, affected, 
artiiicial, extravagant, or whatever the bad quality may 
be, it is very liable to be drawn into the same false man- 
ner. Especially is this true, in case there be in the 
individual mind a bent of the same general character. 
In this case, the student, while in the plastic process, 
and before he has reached "the yeai-s that bring the 
piiilosophic mind," is extremely liable to attach hijnself 
to some school in lettei's, in w4iich the false mode of 
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tlioiight has embodied itself in all probability in dazzling 
glare, and with a species of imposing power difficult to be 
resisted. Falling in, as it does, with his own particular 
tendency, it is no wonder that his whole intellect is taken 
captive by it, and he acquires a fixed style of thinking, 
in which the most glaring faults of his model appear. 

But the age, as well as the single individual, always has 
a style of thinking that is peculiar to itself, and this also 
exerts a controlling influence upon the individual. For 
that must be an extremely intense and determined indi- 
viduality that can keep itself out of the great main cur- 
rent and tendency of the age in which it lives, and, in 
6tix)ng contrast, exhibit a style of thinking purely sui- 
generic. Such individualities, when genuinely original, 
become the ci^ators of new schools in litei'ature, and of 
new eras in art. The great mass of men, however, natu- 
rally share in the general intellectual characteristics of the 
age in which they live, and no one can rid himself of the 
faults of his age, unless he carefully study and imbibe 
some of the better characteristics of other periods. If he 
contents himself with the literature of the present, and 
suflFers himself to be the mere creature and copy of its 
good and bad qualities alike, he will not attain the best 
development of his own mind, and will help to perpetu- 
ate what is defective in the existing type of thought and 
culture. 

The influence of English studies, and especially of the 
study of the earlier English, in reference to the point 
under consideration, is most excellent. For, if we were 
called upon to mention the distinguishing characteristic 
of tliese elder writers, we should mention die sincerity 
and thoroughness of their mental processes. They never 
write for merely momentary effect, but absorb themselves, 
with great self-forgetfulnesia, in the subject of their re- 
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flections. They had, it is true, one advantage over writ- 
ers of the present day: they composed before criticism 
(either as theory or practice) became a constituent part of 
the national literature, and hence wrote without restraint. 
But, aside from this, the elder English mind was a singu- 
larly thoughtful and even-tempered one. When stirred 
deeply, it proved itself to be a mind full of powers and 
energies, as the political history of England shows. But 
this force was under the control of strong English sense, 
and of that more profound faculty which is the parent of 
ideas and the discoverer of laws. This temperance of in- 
tellect, this moderation of soul, invariably accompanies 
depth and richness of thought, and manifests itself in a 
grave and commanding style of reflection and expression. 
Turn, for example, to the poetry of Spenser and Milton, 
to the philosophy of Bacon, to the history of Raleigh, and 
notice the entire absence of that quality so much strained 
after by the modem belle-lettrist, the striking and the 
startling. The charm lies not in individual passages — 
and hence no compositions sufEer more when judged of by 
" elegant extracts" from them — but in the continuous and 
continual flow of the main current of thought, which 
pours onward in gentleness, in quietness, and in broad, 
deep strength. This same characteristic is seen in every 
department of literary composition. Even in autobiog- 
raphy, where the writer would be specially tempted to 
throw a brilliant hue over his own personal history, the 
same sedateness and balance of judgment is exhib- 
ited. The Memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, for 
example, contain the history of one of the most rare and 
accomplished gentlemen, as well as one of the most 
learned and thoughtful students, of the age in which 
he lived. They also contain an account of chivalrous 
adventures. 
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of most disastroas chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes V the imminent deadly breach. 

And yet the narrative 18 equable and tranquil, the lan- 
guage mild, melodious, and flowing; and the coloring 
over the whole, not glaring and showy, but sober, suffused, 
and rich. Indeed, what Ileminge and Condell, the edi- 
tors of the firet edition of Shakspeare, say of this author, 
applies to the early English writei-s generally : " As he 
was a happy imitator of nature, so he was a most gentle 
oxpresser of it. His mind and hand went together ; and 
what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, that wo 
have scarce received from him a blot in his papers." 

Tliese characteristics in the mode of thought and expres- 
sion arose from the singular sincerity and gravity of the 
English character and mind, in these earlier stages of its 
history. By sincerity we mean the pure outgoing or iaaue 
of the mind, unmodified by any outward references. As 
has been already remarked, the Englishman of this period 
had not tlie fear of the critic before his eyes. English 
literature, therefore, though it suffered undoubtedly for 
the want of a sound philosophic criticism, and was some- 
what lacking in those excellent qualities, conciseness and 
perspicuity, which the sharp analysis of a later day has 
superinduced upon it, did, nevertheless, attain to a sweet 
fluency, and rich copiousness, and sober gravity, and wise 
thoughtfulness, that have never been surpassed. Again, 
the author of these periods did not write for all grades 
and capacities of intellect. He was not a society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of men, 
bnt he was a retiring, studious person, who thought as he 
listed, and wrote without much regard to an immediate 
sensation, for a " fit audience though few." Far be it 
from us to speak disparagingly of the useful knowledge 
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diffused so widely at the present day, or of that body of 
fionnd and useful literature which has been called into 
existence by the wants of the people. In reference to all 
the solid characteristics and qualities of literature, it is 
more worthy of the name than much of the so-called 
ix)lite literature and belles-lettres of the times. Like the 
ehler literature of which we have been speaking, it is an 
honest and sound production. It came into being owing 
to a felt want, and it meets a felt want of an intelligent, 
sound-hearted body of men, and therefore it is to be 
respected by every one who respects the human mind. 
Still, the somewhat insulated position of the earlier English 
writers, by freeing them from all side influences and by 
aitiis, gave them an opportunity to free their mind as 
slowly, as lengthily, as copiously, as thoroughly as they 
pleased. They were at liberty, in the retirement of their 
closets, and addressing a limited public of similar culti- 
vation with themselves, to pay no attention to time, place, 
or circumstances, in the development of a subject. That 
short method, rapid movement, and striking statement in 
which we of the present excel them, and which is a neces- 
sary quality in oratory, is not to be found in them. We 
must look to modern English literature for the best speci- 
mens of oratorical composition. 

The whole influence of such a thoughtful and sincere 
literature upon thd mind is educating in the highest 
degree. The reader is not violently excited by a rapid 
series of single striking thoughts and images, which, in 
the phi-ase of De Quincey, "can hardly have time to 
glance, Irke the lamps of a mail coach, before his hurried 
and bewildered understanding," but he is gradually pene- 
trated and permeated by warm currents of rich and genial 
reflection. lie acquires, insensibly, the same temperate 
and composed style of thinking ; learns to oo^nmuney long 
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and patiently, with the subjects that come before hia 
mind ; and, like these his teachere and models, finds all 
themes wonderfully fertile. For, along with this sim- 
plicity, there is a remarkable copiousness in the literature 
of which we are speaking. Instead of being made poor 
by this freedom and prodigality, these minds, like a living 
fountain, only became more ebullient the more they were 
drawn from. Call to mind, for example, the wonderful 
fertility of the English mind in the Elizabethan age. 
What an immense amount of rich and weighty thought, 
that was rich and weighty enough to come down to our 
day, and which will have a permanent interest for the 
human mind in all time, was originated during the fifty 
years between 1575 and 1625. During this short fifty 
years, English literature was enriched by the productions 
of Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, Shakspeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Marlowe, 
Webster, Middleton, and Ford. The catalogue reminds 
one of the dazzling treasure vault of Marlowe's rich Jew 
of Malta : 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beaateous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so gfreat prioe, 

Ab one of them, indifferently rated, 

And of a oaraot of this quality, 

May serve, in peril of calamity. 

To ransome g^eac kings from oaptivity. 

This fertility of the English mind was, at once, the 
cause and effect of the prevailing style of thinking at that 
period. The striking, startling, brilliant mode, which has 
reached its acme in the modern novel, not drawing upon 
the meditativeness and reserve of the intellectual charac- 
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ter, is utterly incompatible with such a union of quantity 
with high quality^ as appeal's in this Elizabethan litera- 
ture. On the contrary, that cahn and composed metliod 
which charactei*ized these men, and which is worth toiling 
after, is most conformed to the nature of the human 
mind, to that " large discourse of reason which looks be- 
fore and after,'' and consequently may be presumed to be, 
more than any other one, tlie mode in and through which 
the contents of the mind may be discharged in richest 
abundance and with least self -exhaustion. 

In this connection, it is worthy of notice that the prin- 
ciple here advanced holds good in other departments be- 
sides that of letters. The highest and most productive 
genius in Fine Art is also the calmest and gravest. Ra- 
phael died at the early age of thirty-seven, yet he filled 
all Europe with master-pieces before he died. And into 
each one of these works he threw, with all the prodigality 
of nature herself, a world of life, motion, and expression. 
Many of his pieces are groups, and gix)ups withui groups ; 
and yet each individual in them is itself a study. His 
creative talent finds no parallel but in Shakespeare him- 
self ; and there is certainly no distant similarity between 
that universality and wealth of artistic power which pro- 
jected itself in the paintings of Raphael and that which 
embonied itself in the vastness of the Shaksperean drama. 
But Raphael's genius was mild and serene. His tempera- 
ment bordered upon the feminine ; and his activity as an 
artist was deliberate, equable, and sustained. Indeed, the 
history of literature, generally, shows that ages of great 
productive power have not been marked by violent and 
spasmodic action. The intellects of that wonderful age, 
the age of Pericles, were grave and tranquil in their na- 
ture and actings. So equable and calm was their intellec' 
tual manner, that the Greek prose of this period, espo- 
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ciallj' that of Plato, is rhythmic and sweetly musical, and 
their thought is so utterly destitute of everything start- 
ling or glaring, that the modern student, brought up, as 
he has been, amid the animation, and brilliancy, and sen- 
sation of the present age, must school himself, and acquire 
a classic taste, a taste for Platonic beauty, before he can 
feel its hidden charm. 

But while this feature in the elder English mind and 
literature is brought out, it is necessary to guard against 
the notion that this calmness was accompanied with dul- 
ness, that the body of thought thus originated is destitute 
of vitality and fenergy. The life and the power run very 
deep, and they are felt with tremendous force, by that 
mind, and only that mind, which by a genial and some- 
what reproductive study, has adopted the same style of 
tliinking. For when the student has once sunk down 
into the element, and the depth, where these minds think, 
and can repeat their processes, he knows of a vitality and 
an energy not to be found nearer the surface. The lit- 
erature of which we are speaking, is in no sense languid 
or lifeless. The minds that produced it were deeply ear- 
nest, inspired with a serious purpose, and at no rare inter- 
vals glowing with enthusiasm. Nay, they seem to have 
found their most congenial sphere in the drama ; the de- 
partment of all most aloof from coldness, tameness, and 
lifclessness. The subject-matter in which they seem to 
have taken the liveliest pleasure was human passion ; 
and that this most vivid part of human nature found a 
powerful painter in them, the Elizabethan drama is a 
proof. For if we look through univereal literature, we 
cannot find anything more passionate than this drama. 
Saying nothing of its immense range and expanse, it 
being nothing less than the whole human consciousness; 
an infinite canvas which would seem to require an infi- 
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nite rather than a finite power to fill up ; saying nothing 
of its vast extent, nowhere do we find such an intensity 
of life, breath, and motion ; and this too at every poiut, 
and in every part and particle. Take the play of Ham- 
let, for example. We do not find the violent, volcanic 
energy of a modem melodrama, or of a modem French 
novel ; but he must be stone-dead in the depths of his 
being who does not find beating throughout this organism, 
the deep life of natui'e and reality, and beating with a 
stronger pulse the more he knows of it. Take again, a 
play like the " White Devil," of Webster, and see with what 
terrible strength the fundamental passions of human na- 
ture are shown working. Notice the rousing effect of 
the play npon the mind. This production of this same 
reserved and thoughtful period is intensely passionate. 
It has a most profound affinity with the human imagina- 
tion, and raises storms of feeling and passion in the mind 
of the reader. 

The truth is, the literature of this period is alive all 
through, and hence the depth and calmness of its life. 
The more that is known of it, the more will it be felt to 
be a powerfully educating instrument. No literature im- 
parts a more distinctive and highly determined character 
to the culture of one who studies it ; and this not for one 
Btage of the intellectual life, but for all stages. It is 
characteristic of a less reserved and more striking mode 
of thinking, that it seizes with violence upon the mind at 
a particular period, and takes possession of it altogether 
during this period. It exerts a greater influence than it 
has a right to, because no one style is absolute and perfect 
enough to justify this monopolizing of all the powers and 
capacities of the human soul, to the exclusion of all other 
forms of literature, or modes of thought. Even in the 
case of the higher and more perfect species of literature 
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of which we are speaking, the influence exerted is not 
to the exchision or at the expense of that of other excel- 
lent species, such as the classic, for example, but in co- 
incidence and harmony with it It is therefore an un- 
favorable sign in relation to the character of a mode of 
thought, or a school in letters, if the mind, during one 
particular period in its history, and especially if it is an 
unripe one, become so absorbed in it as to be dead to all 
other forms. A reaction must come eventually, and the 
favorite author will become as intensely repulsive, as he 
was once intensely attractive. 

But the influence of the literature under consideration 
iS eminently catholic and liberalizing. The mental ten- 
dency produced by the study of it does not in the least 
unfit the student for a genial appreciation of other forms. 
Nay, we aflirm that it is one of the very best preservatives 
against narrowness in criticism, and bigotry in literary 
feeling. The calm, self-possessed, thoughtful spirit, 
which reigns in English literature, taken as a whole, tends 
to extirpate all exclusive sympathies, and to render the 
intellectual affinities more comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing. Whenever we meet a mind, one of the deep bases 
of whose culture has been laid in a thorough apprehen- 
sion and genial admiration of English thought in its 
best forms, we meet one of enlarged and catholic views 
of literature generally. Such an one is far better qualified 
to sit in judgment upon a false and exaggerated mode of 
thinking, than he who is wholly involved in it can he. 
The admiration which he feels towards a dazzling schcol 
or a\ithor is far more correct, because it is far moi*e mode- 
rate and intelligent, than that of a servile disciple. lie 
is not blind to its faults, and therefore best knows the 
actual worth of its excellences. 

And more than all, and better than all, the style of 
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thinkin£( produced by the study of the literature in ques- 
tion is essentially permanent in its cliaracter. By this is 
not meant, that it is a stiff and rigidly fixed style, incom- 
patible with mental freedom ; a style that is a mechanical, 
rather than a vital process, and keeps the thinker con- 
stantly running in his old ruts. The style is permanent, 
in the sense of being broad enough, and calm enough, to 
make room for all the modifications that may be intro- 
duced into it by the growing culture of the student, with- 
out changing or deranging the ground-work. The mind 
has not been committed, so to speak, to intensity of any 
sort, to any violent manner, but is impartial, grave, and 
judicial in its tone and temper. ILence it is not com- 
pelled, in order to change at all in its style of thought or 
expression, to change altogether and take on some entirely 
new form of intensity or mental violence, thus going 
through a round of particular and transient manners, or 
rather wanneriatns^ but never acquiring any one perma- 
nent and standard style. For it is noticeable, that a con- 
stant hankering after the most intense and striking form 
is destructive of all true form. An intellectual restless- 
ness is produced in this way, that keeps the mind in a 
ceaseless chase after the novel and the startling, in neither 
of which can it ever find permanent satisfaction and rest. 
The truth of these remarks may be seen by a reference 
to the style of the modern journalism. The journal must 
be striking and brilliant, or it is nothing. That repose and 
reserve of manner which appears in the treatise, in the 
methodical organized product that makes a positive addi- 
tion to the sum of human knowledge, is death to the jour- 
nal. Hence the journalist must be ever on the alert for 
forms of expression, and turns of periods, and peculiari- 
ties of manner, that will make a sensation in distinction 
from an impression. He is compelled to lead an intense, 
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excited, unnatural intellectual existence, and to find ever 
new, and ever changing forms for it. Bat how little of 
standard style, of finished, noble form, is there in the cur- 
I'ent journal literature I There is not mental repose long 
enough to allow the mind to settle into one permanen*- 
manner. The production of fixed form, the crystalliza 
tion, is prevented by the perpetual jar and agitation. 

Such then, we conceive, is the influence of English 
studies upon the style of thinking. They induce a calm, 
grave, sincere, profound, exhaustive, and commanding 
manner of mind. And inasmuch as it is the great end of 
education to enable the mind to think its very best thought, 
and to express it in its very best manner, the great wortlk 
of this literature for educational purposes becomes appai- 
ent. It is a powerful organ and instrument of culture. 
It is to be recommended to the modern student, as an 
extremely influential means of bringing out into full action 
his best capacity. If there be any literature tliat can stii, 
and stimulate, and elicit, while at the same time it nur- 
tures and enriches, it is the English. And it is^ whatever 
may be our theory on the matter, the literature to which 
we betake ourselves when we wish to feed our mind with 
sweet and wholesome food ; when we wish to have its best 
powers roused ; when we wish to think for our own satis- 
faction, or to give out thought for others. If we are 
scholarly now, we keep Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
Chaucer, and Bacon, and Hooker, by us ; and if we shall 
continue to be scholars, these minds will continue to mould 
and educate our minds. For this literature is home-bred, 
and, apart from its intrinsic excellence, speaks in our own 
tongue, and addresses our own nationality, and our own 
individuality. To feel its influence, we need only to keep 
a healthy English spirit, and a sound English heart 
within us ; we have but to open our mouths, and draw 
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in the fresh bracing element and atmosphere we were 
born for. 

HI. In onr discussion thns far, we have devoted 
almost exclusive attention to the elder English writers ; 
and it might, perhaps, be inferred that we would discard 
the productions of the later authors, and do them injustice. 
This would be a mistaken inference : for, although we 
believe that if a line were drawn between the literature 
precedinf^, and that succeeding, Milton, the weightier and 
more precious portion would lie on the further side of it, 
we would not say one word that could possibly lead to the 
neglect of any portion of a literature that we desire to have 
studied as a sum-total. From his contemporaneous posi^ 
tion, and immediate relation to it, however, the modern 
will not be likely to undervalue modern English author- 
ship ; while, on the other hand, there is much need of 
effort and urgency to prevent him froui remaining as 
ignorant of Chaucer, and even of Spenser, as if, instead 
of being the " wells of English undefiled," they belonged 
to a foi-eign literature. The purpose, therefore, of the 
remainder of this discussion will be, to give some practi- 
cal directions respecting the best method of pui*6uing 
English Studies philologically and critically. 

One principal reason why the language and literature 
of England, which really forms the connecting link be- 
tween the student and the great modern world into which 
he is soon to enter and become a constituent part, has ex- 
erted so little comparative influence in the system of pub- 
lic instruction, and in connection with classical, mathema- 
tical, and philosophical discipline,^ lies in the fact that it 
has not been made the subject of etyinological study and 
yhUological analysis. No language, no literature, as we 
remarked in the outset, can exert a thoroughly educating 
power, unless the mind works its way into it by tlie study 
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of its individaal words and radicals ; unless its force and 
life are felt through the slow process of decomposing and 
recombining its rndimental elements. The first practical 
recommendation therefore is this : Select an old English 
author from a period so remote that his language and 
style shall be so strange and unknown, as to require close 
glossarial and grammatical study in order to a bare under- 
standing of him. The common error is, to select a writer, 
Milton or Shakspeare, for example, so near to our own 
time as to requii-e but little study of tlus sort in order to 
reach his general meaning. But, in reality, such authors 
as these should be stvdied only after a preparatory disci- 
pline of the sort we are recommending. The wonders of 
their English style can be appreciated only by one who 
has analyzed the language in its roots, and has acquired a 
knowledge of its history; only by one who has traced 
words up to their origin, and down again, through all 
their changes and uses ; only by one who has investigated 
the various styles of thinking to be found in the literature 
as a whole, and knows, in some good degree, all the vari- 
ous types and manners the national mind has taken on. 
For these great masters are highly national in their literary 
character, and their productions contain the concentrated 
essence of the general English mind and heart, and the 
general English culture. In order to their profound ap- 
prehension, a very extensive knowledge of English litera- 
ture is required ; and the truly philosophic study of thetn 
cannot be commenced, even, without much previous prepa- 
ration. The student must, then, select Chaucer to start 
with. lie must go back of the prolific and somewhat 
familiar sixteenth century, across the almost totally sterile 
and barren fifteenth century, and plant himself in the very 
heart of the fourteenth. In this way, he will have put a 
gulf between his present knowledge of English and that 
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knowledge which he proposes to acquire, over which ho 
cannot pass without some more earnest and thorough 
Btudy than is implied in an easy and passive perusal of a 
form of English like that of Shakspeare or Spenser. 
lie will be made aware that the Englishman of 1350 used 
a form of English that is, to a great extent, unintelligible 
to the Englishman of 1850 ; and yet a form which thor- 
ough philological study will show is not so wholly diflFor- 
ent from that employed by himself, as he might imagine 
in his present ignorance of it. Increasing acquaintance 
with it will evince that, after all, it is genuine, hearty, 
idiomatic English, and has a most close and vital affinity 
with the best portion of his own vocabulary, and with the 
raciest, heartiest ti-ains of thought in his own mind. 

An additional reason for selecting Chaucer is found in 
the fact that in his works the English language first ap- 
pears in a tolerably fixed form. Previous to Chancer, it 
had been passing through those intermediate stages which 
marked the transition from the pure Saxon to the English 
proper, llence, the literature of the nation may be said 
to have sprung into existence with him. For, Layamon's 
translation of Wace, the metrical Chronicles of Robert of 
Gloucester and Robert Mannying, and the Vision of Piers 
Plowman — the principal productions that mark the prog- 
ress of the language and literatui-e of England during the 
two centuries between 1150 and 1350 — ^all bear evident 
marks of immaturity and instability. While the range of 
thought is trivial and mean,* the form of the language 
and the character of the style indicate that the national 
mind, during this period, was uncultivated and unformed. 
It was feeling the effects of the Norman conquest. For, 
although the Norman was more cultivated than the Saxon 

* ThiM remark is not trae of the YiBion of Piers Plowman, which is a 
Tigoroos and li?elj pictore of life and manners. 
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whom he conquered, still the Saxon serf could derive to 
liiraself but little of the culture of his Norman lord. Tlie 
relation existing between the tw-o parties precluded any 
civilizing and cultivating influence of one upon the other. 
Only in proportion as the Saxon recovered his rights and 
political freedom, did he profit by the culture which his 
conquerors possessed. During the two centuries of which 
we are speaking, the English nation was slowly recovering 
its freedom, and the English mind was slowly emerging 
from the ignorance and barbarism of a servile condition 
The literary productions of this period, although they 
must receive, sooner or later, the careful study of every 
one who wishes to obtain a cx)mplete knowledge of the 
English language and literature, are crude in their matter, 
inelesrant and even barbarous in their form. There is the 
same objection, therefore, to commencing with them that 
there is to commencing with the Saxon, in order to a com- 
plete knowledge of English. They are too naked and 
bald for the mere beginnei*. They are not thoughtful and 
attractive enough to waken the interest of the student, in 
tlie first period of his English studies. They need to be 
examined in the light thrown back upon them from a suc- 
ceeding age, and under the interest excited by their seen 
relation to forms of English that have already been 
studied and mastered. For it is plain that the natural 
method for the Englishman to pursue, in the study of his 
mother tongue, is retrogressive. He should work his way 
back, from the present form of the language, step by step, 
until he reaches its heart and root. Instead, therefore, 
of leaping from the last and newest form to the first and 
oldest ; from the present English to the Saxon of Beowulf 
or Caedmon ; he should study, one by one, the interme- 
diate forms, until, by a natuml and imperceptible progress, 
he arrives at the beginning. All that is needed is, that 
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he stady the subject by distinctly-marked periods ; that 
be investigate authors who are sufficiently far apart to ena- 
ble him to see and realize that the language has undergone 
a great change. 

As one of tlie first steps, then, in English study, lei 
Chancer be taken up as an author to be studied critically 
and for years to come. This is a better method than 
merely to peruse a history of the language and literature, 
like those of Warton and Ellis, and there stop. It is true, 
that such histories afford a selection of extracts from the 
principal writers of each period, from which some general 
notions and views may be formed ; but they are the last 
works to be put into the hands of a beginner. He who 
has already mastered the few leading authors of the differ- 
ent periods may make use of them, as an aid in epitomiz- 
ing and genei'alizing his knowledge. For, by this inde- 
pendent and accurate study of individual authoi'S, he has 
obtained a clew that will lead him through the maze and 
perplexity of a historical series, and leave liim in posses- 
sion of distinct and well-methodized information. But 
without this clew and previous preparation, the vast 
amount of material contained in such a history as that of 
Warton will only confuse and overwhelm the mind, leav- 
ing it full of obscurity and vagueness. In selecting a 
particular author, and devoting the whole attention to him 
for the time being, the student has only a single end in 
view. He is busied with one individual mind, and in en- 
deavoring to penetrate into its nature and spirit his own 
mind moves in one straight line, and all his acquisitions 
are simple and homogeneous in their character. And if 
the author whom he selects be worthy of such an undivid- 
ed attention ; especially if he be one in whom the general 
culture and spirit of his age found expression ; the knowl- 
edge acquired is not only thorough, but extensive. For 
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Bneh minds are very broad as well as deep, and there need 
be no fear of becoming narrowed by snch exclusive etudy 
of one writer. That close and undivided attention which 
the Greeks, in all ages of their history, devoted to their 
Homer, contributed, as much as any one thing, to the 
liberal and expanded feeling so characteristic of Greek 
literature. The Greek, unlike the Englishman, did not 
allow the dialect or the poetry of the father of his nation- 
al literature to become strange or obsolete. His works 
were familiar alike to the educated Greek of the Attic 
and Alexandrine periods. In the words of Ileeren : 
" The dialect of Homer remained the principal one for 
epic poetry, and had an important influence on Grecian 
literature. Amidst all the changes and improvements in 
the language, it prevented the ancient from becoming an 
tiquated, and secured it a place among the later modes 
of expression." * And had the Englishman been as care- 
ful to prevent the language and works of the English Ho- 
mer from becoming obsolete and unknown, the English 
language and literature would have been diflferent from 
what it now fs, by a very impor&nt modification. If that 
stream of sweet, fresh, and limpid thought had been kept 
running, for four centuries past, into the great main 
volume of English thought, there would be more of nature 
and less of art in it. If that simple, expressive, nervous, 
and (notwitlistanding all that has been said to the contrary 
by critics who had not imbued themselves with Chaucer) 
that melodious diction had come along down as a familiar 
form of the language, the English of the present day 
would be a higher type of the language than it is. 

Another reason for selecting Chaucer, and making 
him the subject of exclusive and close study for a long 

* Ancient Greece. Chapter YI. Boncroft^a Translation. 
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time, is foand in tlie fact, that in this way alone can he 
1h3 understood and appreciated. To read a few extracts 
from his works in a compendium, in connection with a 
few extracts from all the other leading writers of England, 
is not the way to a worthy and fruitful knowledge of him. 
Indeed, the first effect of Chaucer upon the modern is to 
repel ; and it is only the first efiFect that is experienced 
upon the perusal of extracts. The immediate impression 
of an old writer upon an uncultivated mind, generally, 
is that of disappointment. The unschooled reader finds 
notliing but strangeness of diction, excessive simplicity of 
sentiment bordering upon triviality, pathos that is bathos, 
and a verse from which no ingenuity can exti'act either 
melody or harmony. All this is true, in its full extent, of 
Chaucer. Even such clear heads and sensible minds as 
Dean Swift and Alexander Pope saw no poetry or charm 
in him ; if their burlesques and travesties of him afford, 
as they unquestionably do, any index of their real opinion. 
Cut it is the effect of the critical and prolonged study of 
Chaucer^ to so imbue the mind with his matter and man- 
ner, tliat his truthfulness, and charm, and power, as a 
poet, are felt vividly and fully. Perhaps the point upon 
which the sceptic would hold out longest in relation to 
him would be his verse ; it being an unquestioned asser- 
tion, in some very respectable schools of criticism, that it 
is destitute of both melody and harmony. But we do 
not hesitate to afiirm, that when the student has by long 
continued intercourse become familmr with him ; when 
his antique strangeness has worn off, and the ear has 
become accustomed to certain variations from the modern 
custom in pronunciation ; when, in short, he has so culti- 
vated himself, that Chaucer is to him what he was to the 
ear and the poetic feeling of his own age, we affirm that 
more melodious and harmonious verse is not to be found 
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in the literature. It can be read longer, and not weary 
the ear, than the veree of Scott or Moore can be ; because 
the melody is ever subordinate to the harmony ; because 
the sentiment is natural, and the measure undulates with 
the sentiment. But such a genial and truthful apprecia 
tion of Chaucer is not the work of a day. The scholar 
must gradually grow into it, and grow up to it. Time 
alone imparts the sense and veniacular feeling of his ex- 
c silence. 

When this author has been completely mastered, the 
student is prepared for those still earlier and ruder forms 
of English, of which we have spoken. Once at home in 
the English of Chaucer, the passage to that of the metri- 
cal chronicles and scripture paraphrases is easy and natur- 
al ; and when these have been studied, the few remains 
of Saxon that are left furnish the matter for the Unal 
study in this direction.* 

The second practical recommendation respecting tlie 
best manner of pursuing the study of the English lan- 
guage and literature is this : Select from leading periods 
in the history of the literature those productions in which 
the power of the great minds found its fullest expression, 

* An English Chreetomathy is a desideratum. Beginning with 
selections from Gower's Confessio Amantis (1415), followed by most of 
the Canterbury Tales (1390), then with extracts from Langland^s Piers 
Plowman (1360), from Lawrence Minot (1340), from the hybrid form of 
the language in Robert de Brunne's Chronicle (1339), and Robert of 
Gloucester's (1280), from Layamon's translation of Waoe (11(>5), and 
ending with specimens of the Saxon in aU its periods ; such a reading 
book, provided with a full glossary, and a brief Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
would do great service towards imparting an etymological and critical 
knowledge of English. For the study of Saxon alone, the life of Alfred, 
by Pauli, in Bohn's Antiquarian Library, which is supplemented by a 
very correct edition of the text of Alfred's Orosius, together with a 
glossary and a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar, furnishes a very conve- 
nient apparatus. 
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and re^rd them ae models to be studied. As examples, 
may be cited such productions as Bacon's Advancement 
of Learninor, the first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Milton's Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, Burke's 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Productions like these are eminently English. They are 
highly characterized by the solid sense, the strong under- 
standing, and the thoughtful spirit of England. These 
qualities, it is true, are characteristic of all genuine pro- 
ducts of the English mind, but they are found in their 
greatest energy, only in the productions of leading minds. 
With these, therefore, the student should imbue himself. 
He may peruse the second-rate writers without being 
greatly affected by these characteristics, but he cannot 
meditate upon such treatises as the above mentioned, 
without becoming more thoroughly English in the process. 
The importance of a national spirit in culture cannot be 
overestimated, and to this point we would direct attention 
for a moment. The individual mind is not individual 
merely ; it is also national in its structure. It partakes 
of the peculiarities of the particular race of mankind to 
which it belongs. As the state is in the individual, as 
really as the individual is in the state, so the nation is in 
the individual, as really as the individual is in the nation. 
By vii'tue of a political nature and element in his consti- 
tution, the individual contains the groundwork and inward 
reality of the commonwealth of which he is outwardly a 
member ; and by virtue of a national and idiomatic ele- 
ment in his mind, the individual contains the groundwork 
and inward reality of the nation gf which he is outwardly 
a member. In neither case could any conceivable height- 
ening of the merely and strictly i/idimdualj possibly pro- 
dace the natMiiaZ, No degree, however intense, of private 
4 
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and individual feeling could possibly produce patriotism. 
Private interest and private feeling spring out of the 
individual in the man, and public interest and public feel- 
ing spring out of the state in the man. Both natures 
coexist in one subject, in harmony when human nature is 
in a normal condition, and in antagonism when it is not ; 
but each has its distinct characteristics, and forms the 
basis of a distinct activity. 

These remarks hold true in relation to literature, as 
well as politics. In» respect, therefore, to culture and to 
authorship, the national is, or should be, in the individual. 
While the individual opens his mind and heart .to all that 
is true and genial in the productions of foreign minds, he 
should retain his own nationality in its most independent 
and determined form. The Englishman should think 
like an Englishman, and compose like an Englishman. 

Now the thoughtful, and ever repeated, perusal of such 
products of the great English minds as have been speci- 
fied above, contributes to strengthen and develop that 
which is national and idiomatic in the individual intellect. 
And in the present influx of foreign literature, of foreign 
modes of thought and expression, the conservative influ- 
ence of these great English masters and models should be 
felt more tlian ever. It is only by a more profound acquain- 
tance with these, that the good elements in other litera- 
tures and other national minds can be assimilated, and the 
bad rejected. An ardent attention to French literature, 
for example, would induce an excessive materialism, and 
an ardent attention to German literature a hyper-spirit- 
ualism, in the English mind and literature, if each were 
not coxmteracted by the sober sense and calm reason of 
our own thinkers. 

The influence of German literature upon the student, in 
this connection, merits a moment's consideration. At this 
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late day, no respectable scholar will deny that this litera- 
tore ranks among the very first, as a soarce of knowledge 
and an instrnment of cultnre. Probably none exerts a 
more profound influence upon the stuff and substance of 
literature, upon thought itself, than this. Eminently 
speculative and thoughtful, it seizes with a strong grasp 
upon the laws of thought, and habits of thought, and 
style of thought, and exerts a wonderfully modify- 
ing, moulding, and internally revolutionizing power. 
But it cannot safely be made the principal instrument of 
education. It must be kept in check and subordination 
by others. Its strong spiritualizing tendency must be 
counteracted by opposite tendencies; and this in order 
that this very spiritualizing tendency itself may do its 
best work. For this bias, if left to run on indefinitely, re- 
sults, as the history of some of the most interesting schools 
of philosophy and literature shows, in the sheerest and 
merest materialism. Any tendency if excessive, annihi- 
lates itself by turning into its own contrary. And the 
Englishman, especially, is liable to this result. If his 
lai^ roundabout sense and sober reason are once over- 
mastered by the tendency and influence in question, he 
becomes the most ultra of spiritualists. The wines and 
luxury of the south of Europe entering into the strong 
and coarse nature of the northern tribes generated an in- 
toxication and a debauch, at which the Southron himself 
stood aghast. When Caliban feels the fumes, the drunk- 
enness is absolute. 

In furnishing a proper counteraction to this tendency, 
and to all other foreign tendencies, and thus preserving 
the true nationality of the scholar, the works in question 
are invaluable and indispensable. They are by no means 
destitute of speculation, but they are remarkable for their 
sobriety and sense. Even when they verge strongly in the 
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direction of materialism, they are valuable aids ; especially 
in the reference now under consideration. Take, for 
example, the treatise of Locke on the Conduct of the 
Understanding, the best tract yet written upon education. 
It is less a model product of the English mind than some 
others in the list, because it sprang from a root that had 
too strong a tang of earth; because it grew out of an ex- 
travagantly sensuous system of philosophy, and a culture 
corresponding thereto. But it furnishes a most excellent 
and efficacious corrective to a wan and bloodless hyper- 
spirituality. If the Englishman or Anglo-American has 
weakened himself by too much dreaming over such inter- 
esting, but, after all, somewhat effeminate products, as 
those of the German Novalis, or the French Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine, or the English Tennyson, let him trans- 
fuse into his veins the blood of John Locke. If he has 
become thin and pale in the process, let him feed upon 
the pulp and brawn of as masculine a mind as ever lived. 
The preservation of nationality, in all respects and rela- 
tions, is of the highest importance in this age of the world, 
when the ease, and frequency, and intimacy of inter- 
communication are erasing some lines that ought to be 
scored still more deeply rather than obliterated. The 
extinction of nationalitv, like the extinction of individu- 
ality, would be the death of all the great interests of the 
human race. The confusion of tongues, and the origina- 
tion of many languages, though primarily a curse, yet 
like the curse of labor, brings many blessings in its train. 
The formation of nations and of languages has unques- 
tionably contributed to a more profound and exhaustive 
development of the fallen human soul, than could have 
been attained without it. And the further progress of the 
race in art, in science, in literature, in philosophy, and in 
religion, is dependent upon the preservation, and tlie 
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qaickening collision, of this variety in unity. The mo- 
ment a mind loses its nationality, it loses its charm and 
power for other minds ; even for that other mind in which 
it has servilely sunk its own nationality. 

By this thoughtful and prolonged perusal of the pro- 
ducts of the master-minds of the literature, the student 
will preserve and strengthen what is national and idio- 
matic in his mental structure, while at the same time he 
will more genially appreciate, and heartily relish, what is 
national and idiomatic in other literatures. And, what is 
not less important, he will be storing his intellect with 
the best sense and reason of the nation to which he be- 
longs; he will be planting the seeds and germs of all 
noble and ennobling truths, thereby preparing himself to 
be an original and influential thinker and author in his 
own day and generation. For the words of Chaucer are 
as true now as ever : 

Oat of the olde fieldes, as men aaithe, 
Cometh aU this newe com fro yere to jeie ; 

And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh aU this newe science, that men ler j. 



THE ETHICAL THEOEY OF RHETORIC AND 

ELOQUENCE.* 



The proper product of Rhetoric is Eloquence, and the 
purpose of a rhetorical education is to produce an elo- 
quent tliinker, and an eloquent writer or speaker. So far 
as it comes short of this, therefore, Rhetoric comes short 
of its true end. 

llence it becomes important to inquire, first of all, into 
the essential nature of Eloquence itself ; and, particularly, 
to define it in such a manner as to detect all false pro- 
ducts, and preclude all specious methods and models. For 
nothing exerts a more injurious influence upon the taste, the 
studies, and the njental habits of an educated man than a 
false idea of Eloquence. All educated men desire to be 
eloquent, and at times make greater or less effort to be so. 
An eloquent man is, universally, an object of admiration 
and of imitation. The idea of Eloquence is, consequentlyi 
one that exerts a highly formative and modifying influ- 
ence upon both individual and national culture. When 
an educated man has been seized by this idea, when he 
has become possessed with the desire and the aim to influ- 
ence public opinion by free and fluent speech, how won- 
derfully are all his thoughts, and feelings, and acquire- 

* Pablished in 1859, as an introduction to the wxiter'3 translation of 
Theremin's Die Beredsamkeit eine Tugend. 
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ments pressed into the service of it. If he has the true 
idea, he abnost invariably becomes eloquent ; if he has 
the false idea, he invariably becomes over-ornamented, 
and glittering, and degenerates into inflation, and bom- 
bast, — so energetic and influential is the idea itself, 
whetlier trnly or falsely apprehended. It enters the 
mind with an interest and influence peculiar to itself, and 
works there with all the potency of a plastic principle. 
The thought of becoming a philosopher, or a poet, or an 
artist, or a man of science, when once formed, indeed 
exerts a controlling influence upon the whole intellectual 
life ; but the thought of becoming an eloquent man, a 
man who " wields at will the fierce democracie and shakes 
the arsenal," exerts an overmastering influence, so that the 
mind either becomes the most passionate of the passion- 
ate, or else the feeblest of the feeble, according to the 
truth or falsity of its idea of Eloquence, and its ideal of 
an Orator. 

I. In proceeding to discuss the true nature arid essen- 
tial 'properties of Eloquence^ it is deserving of notice, that 
nearly as many definitions have been given of Eloquence, 
as of Poetry, and so far as a perfectly exhaustive defini- 
tion is concerned, with about the same success. Perhaps 
no one definition that shall include all the essential quali- 
ties of what are strictly vital products of the human 
mind can be given. We must be content to reach the 
inward nature of Poetry, and of Eloquence, by approxi- 
mations; by several definitions, each of which contem- 
plates some particular aspect of the subject, and specifies 
some peculiar 'characteristic omitted by the others. The 
more mechanical and common products of the human 
understanding may often be clearly comprehended in a 
single conception, and fully defined in one statement ; 
but its rarer, richer, and more living productions, such as 
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Poetry, and Eloquence, being more mysterious in their 
origin, are more difficult of comprehension, and conse- 
quently of definition. We may lay it down as 6 general 
rule that in proportion as a product takes its origin in the 
more salient, impulsive, and original agencies of the mind ; 
in proportion as it is less the work of mere experience, 
and trial, like a product of useful art, or of mere memory 
and classification, like a manual of science ; in proportion 
as its nature is living, and its origin is fresh, will it be 
more difficult to bring it within the limits of a concise 
and full definition. Like the definition of life itself, the 
definition of Poetry, and Eloquence, must be an approxi- 
mation only. 

Socrates, according to Cicero,* was wont to say that all 
men speak eloquently when they have a thorough knowl- 
edge of their subject. The duty and office of Rhetoric, and 
hence of Eloquence, according to Bacon,f is to apply rea- 
son to imagination for the better moving of the will. 
Style, says Buffon — by which he means an eloquent style 
— ^is the man himself : a definition corresjxjnding with the 
remark of Pascal, that a simple and natural style, the elo- 
quence of nature, enchants us for the reason that while 
we are looking for an author we find a man. Eloquence, 
says iyAlembert,t is the ability to cause a sentiment 
with which the mind is deeply penetrated to pass with 
rapidity into the souls of others, and imprint itself there 
with force and energy. Eloquence, says Campbell, § 
adopting the definition of Quintilian, is that art or talent 
by which the discourse is adapted to its end, and the end 
of (liscourse is to move the will. 

* De Oratore, I. 14 
* f AdTanoement of Learning, Book IL 
X Reflections sur relocation oratoire. 
§ PhUofiopby of Rhetoric, Book I. Chap. 1. 
4* 
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If we examine these definitions we shall find that the^ 
all presuppose a common nature and properties in Elo- 
quence, and are all of them approximate definitions of it 
Neither of them is sufficient of itself to exhaust the sub- 
ject; perhaps all of them together are insufficient; but 
they all look one way, and give the mind of the inquirer 
one general direction. They all teach or imply, that truth 
is the substance, and principle, of all genuine Eloquence, 
— truth clearly perceived^ deeply feU^ and strongly ex- 
pressed. Men are eloquent in proportion as they thor- 
oughly know their subject, says Socrates. Eloquence is 
truth all aglow and practically effective in a human soul ; 
it is reason in the forms of the imagination in order to 
influence the will ; says Bacon. It is the cooperation of 
the understanding with the imagination and the passions, 
in order to carry the will, say Quiutilian and Campbell. 
Eloquence is truth felt and transferred to others ; it is the 
trausfer of the orator's consciousness into the auditor's 
consciousness; says D'Alembert. 

All these definitions teach that actual verity is the sub- 
stance of Eloquence, and that through the transformation 
which it undergoes by passing through an earnest and elo- 
quent mind its final effect is to carry the whole man, head, 
heart and will, along with it. This capture of men's 
minds, tliis mental movement in speaker and bearers, this 
streaming of thought and feeling to an outward end, 
seems to be inseparably connected, in all these definitions, 
with Eloquence as different from other forms of discourse. 
While in the essay, the historical narrative, or the philo- 
sophical disquisition, the thought more or less moves in a 
circle, returning back upon itself, and thus forming a 
wider expanse, in the oration, the thought is ever rushing 
onward in a deep narrow channel, like a river to the main. 
We are speaking, of course, of an ideal or perfect oration ; 
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and bearing this in mind, we may say that in proportion 
as the mind of the orator is improgressive in its action, it 
ceases to be eloquent in its action and influence. A mind 
that is oontinnally eddying ; that is inclined to dwell long, 
either upon a particular tliought, or upon the expression 
of it, either upon a bright idea, or a beautiful figure ; 
must break up this habit, and overcome this disposition, 
before it can create that strong rushing current, that over- 
whelming, overbearing torrent in a discourae, which under 
the name of heworq^ the Greeks regarded as the height of 
Eloquence. By this term, which was applied particularly 
to the eloquence of Demosthenes, the Greeks intended to de- 
note that overpowering vehemence^ in the exercise of the 
mental powers, which results from a clear consciousness of 
the truth and the right, united with a glowing fiery inter- 
est for it. This vehemence of soul, this onward sweeping 
rush in a channel which the mind has worn into a subject, 
and which it is continually wearing deeper, is preclusive 
of all retrogmde movements, and of all stationary atti- 
tudes. Even if the subject calls in a great itmount of 
argumentative or explanatory matter, this curreyit draws 
it all into its own volume, so that it accelemtes rather than 
impedes its mighty flow. " In his oration for the crown,'* 
remarks one,* " Demosthenes must have had as cumbrous 
a satchel as any bearer of the green bag in our courts of 
law. He brings forward a great mass of testimonies, 
written and oral laws of Athens, decrees of foreign towns 
and of the Amphictyonic council, and records of history, 
all exhibited and discussed with the utmost force and 
clearness. But through the whole process, there is an 
nnder-cnrrent and moving power of passion and eloquence 
that carries us forward to a final and unavoidable result* 

* Manh^s Ramaina : Tract on Eloquenoe. 
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It is as though we were embarked upon a mighty river. 
All is animation and energy around, and we gaze with a 
momentary reverie upon the deep and transparent waters 
beneath. But even while we admire, the current grows 
^ deeper and deeper, and we are unconsciously hurried on- 
ward with increasing and irresistible power." 

An eloquent mind, then, is a mind under motion. It is 
a mind moving forward, under the influence of clear 
knowledge and deep feeling, with constantly accelerated 
motion, and constantly increasing momentum, to a final 
end, which is always a practical one. Eloquence itself, 
then, is thought with an impulse in it, thought with a drift 
and rush in it. Eloquence is, as we instinctively denom- 
inate it, 2k flood.* 

Without dwelling longer upon these definitions, and 
others that have been given of Eloquence, we proceed 

* "Hazlitt," Bays De Quinoey, "waa not eloquent, because he waa 
discantinuaus. No man can be eloquent whose thoughts are abrupt^ in- 
sulated, and (to borrow an impressiye word from Goleiidge) non-sequa- 
oious. Eloquence resides not in separate or fractional ideas, but in the 
relation of manifold ideas, and in the mode of their evolution from each 
other. It is not enough that the ideas should be many, and their re- 
lations coherent ; the main condition lies in the key of the evolution, 
in the law of the succession. The elements are nothing without the 
atmosphere that moulds and the dynamic forces that combine. Now, 
Hazlitt^s brilliancy is seen chiefly in separate splintering^ of phrase or 
image which throw upon the eye a vitreous scintillation for a moment, 
but spread no deep suffusions of color, and distribute no masses of 
mighty shadow. A flash, a solitary flash, and all is gone." This re- 
mark of De Quincey applies with force to an American writer whose 
rhetorical care and effort are unquestionably great, but misapplied. 
Emerson, much more than Hazlitt, is discontinuous and fractional. 
His literary work is a mosaic, and not a growth. It lUustrateB the re- 
mark of Buff on, that " it is from the fear of losing isolated fugitive 
thoughts, and from the desire of introducing, everywhere, striking 
traits, that there are so many compositions formed oC inlaid work, and 
BO few that are founded at a single oast. Nothing is more opposed to 
warmth of style.'* 
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now to a consideration of that particular one, upon which 
Theremin fonnds his rhetorical Bystem. Eloquence, says 
Theremin, is a virtue. This definition differs from the 
others that have been quoted, more in appearance than in 
reality. It does not, as its author remarks, differ essen- 
tially from the definition given by the elder Cato, and 
handed down to us with approbation by Quintilian ; and 
it coincides with the general doctrine taught by the more 
profound writers upon Eloquence, in all ages, — all of 
whom have recognized the moral element as the essential 
one in this species of intellectual products. Stated, how- 
ever, in this brief and epigrammatic form. Eloquence seems 
to become identical with morality, and the author in one 
place actually speaks of Khetoric as a part of Morals.^ 
liy thiB, however, it is conceived, he did not mean to im- 
ply that Eloquence is merely and only a moral virtue, and. 
is sufficiently defined when it is put into the list of vir- 
tues, along with temperance, or honesty, or veracity. Per- 
haps the real meaning of the author would be more pre- 
cisely expressed, by saying that Eloquence is an iiitellec^ 
tud virtue. It has a common origin with the moral 
virtues, in the resolute action of the moral force or 
character of the man, and, so far as the point of vltimate 
origin is concerned, may therefore be denominated vir- 
tuous, or of the nature of virtue. The tlieory of Theremin 
is, that all true Eloquence springs from integrity and 
strength of character; that the principle and the power by 
which the several faculties of the mind concerned in the 
production of Eloquence are actuated and guided is the 
voluntary principle and power, and hence that the pro- 
duct, in its ultimate and essential nature, must be moral 
Let UB explain in detail, that the theory may be under 

♦ Book L, Chap. xiv. 
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Btood. In the production of an eloquent oration, the 
understanding, and the imagination are employed. By 
the first mentioned faculty, truth simple and abstract is 
presented to the understanding of, the hearer. By the 
second, this same truth is taken out of this abstract and 
intellectual form, and put into an imaginative form for 
the imagination of the hearer. Now, it is plain that the 
excellence of the oration depends upon the presence in it, 
of some power or principle that shall swallow up into 
tlie unity of its own life all these separate processes of 
the understanding and imagination, and thereby become 
that vehement and terrible energy which, we have seen, 
according to the Greek definition, is the reality and vital- 
ity of Eloquence. The unity of the oration, moreover, 
depends upon the proportionate and harmonious exercise 
of these diverse faculties. Any excess in the functions of 
the understanding, e. g., will be to the injury of those of 
the imagination. The oration, in this case, must either 
lose its unity, or else give up its oratorical character and 
pretensions, and be converted into a philosophic essay. 
And any excess in the action of the imagination will 
unduly repress that of the understanding, and convert the 
oration into a poem. 

Now, that power by which each of these faculties is to 
be concentrated and governed, so that there shall be an 
even force and a just proportion in their co- working, is 
the will of the orator. lie is to repress an nndue tenden- 
cy to ratiocination, by moral determination. He is to re- 
press an nndue poetic tendency, by moral determination. 
And let it not be thought that only a slight and feeble 
exercise of the self-controlling power is needed in the 
origination of this so-styled virtue of Eloquence ; that 
but little moral energy and stern force of character is 
required in order to the highest eloquence. How often 
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does it happen that the oration degenerates (for in this 
reference it is degeneration) into the abstract essay, oi 
the over-ornamented prose-poem, solely becanse there 
was not enough of moral strength, not enough of will, 
in the orator, to compel all his acquisitions, and all his 
tendencies, into subservience of that practical end, the 
actuation of his hearers, which is the ultimate end of Elo- 
quence. Oftentimes, as much self-control is needed to 
mortify a stix>ng logical propensity, in order that it may 
not damage or destroy a rhetorical process, as is needed 
in order to mortify a lust of the flesh. And still more 
often, as much force of character is needed to restrain a 
luxuriant imagination, in order that it may not clog and 
stop the onveard movement of the oration by excessive 
illustration and ornament, as is needed in order to restrain 
an animal pasttion. In short, that vanity, that self -feeling, 
which would draw off the orator from the practical end 
of his discourse to the undue display of his logic, if his 
mind is predominantly philosophic, or to an nndue em- 
ployment of the poetic element, if his nature is predomi- 
nantly imaginative, requires for its conquest and extirpa- 
tion, precisely the same kind of moral force, force of will, 
that is needed in the suppression of vice, or in the forma- 
tion of any of the strictly so-called virtues. 

Now, it is in this reference that Eloquence is styled a 
virtue. So far as the principle from which it proceeds, 
and the impulse by which it is impelled, are concerned. 
Eloquence is ethical, rather than philosophic, or aesthetic. 
It is the position of Theremin, that Eloquence is more 
strictly of the nature of virtue, than of the nature of 
science, or of the nature of art. Its essential quality and 
properties, he contends, are more properly ethical, than 
scientific, or artistic. Neither a scientific nor an artistic 
talent can become the living fountain of Eloquence. 
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Only a moi'al force can. Although both a philosophic 
and an artistic process properly and necessarily enter into 
that complex mental action of which Eloquence is the 
product, yet neither of them is the fundamental process. 
We must look for this in the moral process which springs 
out of the character of the orator ; which involves his 
earnestness, his sincerity, his honesty of conviction, his 
consciousness of the truth, and his love for it. These 
moral elements must first exist, or there can be no Elo- 
quence. In the same sense, then, that the orator, accord- 
ing to Cato and Quintilian, is a good man, is Eloquence 
a virtue. Not that every good man is eloquent, or that 
every virtue is ipso facto Eloquence (though we often say 
of the virtues, as they shine out in human character, that 
they are eloquent) ; but no man is eloquent who is desti- 
tute of moral force of character, tod no discourse is elo- 
quent that is not prevaded with ii moral earnestness that 
is higher than any mere scientific talent or aesthetic 
feeling. 

The truth which there is in Theremin's definition may 
be seen, again, by considering the difiPerence between an 
Oration and a product of Fine Art. According to the 
theory of Theremin, Eloquence is not strictly a fine art. 
It is no more one of the fine arts because it contains an 
sesthetic element, than it is one of the sciences because it 
contains a philosophic element. It is taken out of the 
department of mere and pure art, by the practical and 
outward end which it has in view. For if there is any- 
thing settled in the theory of art, it is, that an aesthetic 
product has no practical end out of itself. Art, as such, 
has no utility, or morality. Its productions exist for them- 
selves, and not for any object other than themselves. We 
must not go beyond them, and look for a practical or 
beneficial influence exerted by them upon the minds of 
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men, in order to decide whether they are excellent in their 
kind or not. Hence art cannot become religion, or even 
morality. If a painting or a statue is beautiful, we can- 
not deny its artistic excellence. Whether it is useful, or 
whether it is moral, are questions for philosophy and relig- 
ion, but not for art The artist, unlike the philanthropist, 
or the orator, works for his own gratification solely. His 
work has no end but the embodiment of a beautiful idea. 
As an artist 'merely^ he is indifferent to the practical 
effects that may result. The work of art is addressed 
solely to the sesthetic sense. If it were addressed to the 
cognitive powers, solely, it would be a scientific work. 
If it were addressed to the moral or religious nature, sole- 
ly, it would be a religious work. 

It is true, indeed, that a work of art may make a moral 
impression, and as matter of fact the highest works in this 
department invariably do. It is true that the Apollo may 
elevate the soul of the beholder, and the Madonna may 
soften and humanize it, but neitlier of them, hb works of 
arty owed their origin to any such practical and moral 
aim. Fine art is its own end. It is self-sufficing, self- 
included, and irreferent. If it has ever contributed to the 
intellectual or moral improvement of man, this was a 
happy accident, and not a predetermined and foreseen 
result 

But that morality which thus stands in no inward and 
necessary connection with art constitutes the very essential 
principle of Eloquence. The oration, unlike a painting 
or a statue, aims to exert a moral influence upon a moral 
agent It seeks to work a change, more or less deep and 
extensive, in the state of man's active powers, employing 
his cognitive and imaginative faculties as mere means and 
media. The orator cannot, like the artist, isolate himself 
from all outward circumstances, and find the goal of his 
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eflForts in the serene and complacent embodiment of his 
idea in a form of beauty, without troubling himself hi the 
least about the influence he may exert. The orator is a 
man of moral influence, and of moral impression, upon 
moral agents, or he is nothing. If, then, the term virtue 
denotes, generally, a product of the wiUy and not of the 
intellect merely, or the imagination merely, is not Elo- 
quence a virtue ? If that agency of the soul be virtuous, 
or of the nature of virtue, which has an outward aim ; the 
aim, viz., to exert a legitimate influence upon the charac- 
ter and actions of men ; is not Eloquence a virtue ? Is 
not this earnest, moral, and practical product of the human 
mind much more properly denominated a virtue than an 
art? 

To place the definition given by Theremin in another 
aspect, we may say that Eloquence is a virtue of the intel- 
lect as modified by the will. When the understanding 
merely follows its own structure and laws ; when its action 
is conatitutioiwZ merely, and unmodified by any reference 
to an auditor, or to an outward impression upon other 
minds ; the product is logic, and this action of the under- 
standing is scientific. When the imagination merely fol- 
lows its own nature and law, the product is poetry, or 
some other work of fine art, and this action of the imagi- 
nation is aesthetic. In both of these instances, the intel- 
lectual faculty is left to the guidance and impulse of its 
own mechanism. The will exercises no modifying in- 
fluence in either case, and consequently there is no moral 
element, nothing virtuous or of the nature of virtue, 
in these species of intellectual activity. It is true that 
the subject matter of both philosophy and art may be 
moral, but the mental process itself cannot be so charac- 
terized. It is a purely constitutional process, not deriving 
its quality in the least from the voluntary power^ from the 
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duiracter of the individual, or even being in the least 
modified by it. The process in the one c€we is purely logi- 
cal or scientific, and in the other purely artistic. 

But Eloquence has a different origin from either science or 
art. It results, not from the isolated action of a particular 
faculty, like the understanding, or the imagination, but 
from the interpenetration and cooperation of these intellec- 
tual powers, under the sway and actuation of the voluntary 
force. The degree in which each faculty shall work, as we 
have already remarked, is fixed by the self-determination 
of the orator, and the acme of Eloquence is seen in the 
rush, in one resistless volume, of all the cognitive and 
imaginative powers in the unity of the moral will. The 
combined action of these powei-s, in this instance, imlike 
their isolated action in the production of the philosophic 
essay, or the poem, is moral, and therefore of the nature 
of virtue. The will interpenetrates the logical and imagi 
native processes in the mind of the orator, and thus ren- 
ders them ethical. Eloquence, in this aspect, is seen to be 
the virtnous action of the human intellect^ as distinguished 
from that virtuous action of the isolated human will, to 
which the term " virtue " is more strictly and commonly 
applied. There is voluntary action in both cases, and 
hence the epithet " virtuous " belongs to both ; but in the 
case of a virtue, commonly so called, the action is confined 
to the will itself, while in the case of Eloquence it is 
action of the will in and hy the powers of understanding 
and imagination. The virtue of patience, e. g., is the 
product of the isolated action of the will, just as logic 
is the product of the isolated action of the understanding. 
Patience is the pixjduct of tlie will operating upon itself ^ 
subduing its own restiveness, and therefore is simply a 
particular habit of the will. But the virtue of Eloquence 
is the product of the will as it operates upon, and in, 
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Other mental faculties, for the pnrpose of exerting an in- 
fluence upon tlie will of others. Eloquence is reason and 
imagination wrought into a living synthesis by the vitality 
of a will, by the force of a strong, deep, and earnest 
chardoter. 

There is less difiBculty, therefore, in understanding this 
definition of Theremin, and in adopting it, if we do not 
take the term " virtue " in its more limited and common 
signification, but in its widest sense, as denoting a product 
into which the moral strength of the individual, his force 
of character, enters as the fundamental quality. And such 
we suppose to be the essential nature of Eloquence. If 
we are required to locate it, we think there are fewer ob- 
jections to placing it within the province of practical 
ethics, than in tliat of abstract science, or in that of sdsthetic 
art. As Theremin affirms, that theory will be most suc- 
cessful, will explain most phenomena and exert the most 
beneficial influence upon the student, which assumes that 
the practical and moral element in Eloquence is the funda- 
mental and dominating one, and that the philosophic 
and aesthetic elements are subsidiary to this. We know 
that the ancients, from whom it is not generally safe to 
difi^er upon subjects like the one which we are considering, 
regarded Eloquence as one of tlie fine arts, and assigned it 
a place in the list along with poetry, and painting, and 
sculpture; and the modern world has generally acquiesced 
in their classification. And yet the rhetorical treatises of 
Aristotle, of Longinus, of Cicero, and of Quintilian, con- 
tain much that is irreconcilable with this theory. Uncon- 
sciously, the doctrine that Eloquence is at bottom neither 
speculatively philosophic, nor imaginatively sesthetic, but 
practically moral, creeps into these treatises, and exerts a 
modifying influence throughout. And it is the merit of 
Theremin, as it seems to us, that he has systematized this 
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etkical view of Eloqaence ; that he has organized these 
materials scattered here and there through all the best 
treatises on the subject, and wrought them into the unity 
of a consistent theory. Instead of defining Eloquence to 
be a fine art, and then, under the instinct and impulse of 
good sense and sound feeling beating off and away from 
the definition, until it is perfectly apparent that there has 
been a mistake in the outset, and that Eloquence has 
received a wrong locaiionj this author afiSrms distinctly 
that it is not a fine art, but that it is (for want of a better 
term) a virtue. Starting with this position as the basis of 
his theory, he is not troubled, as were the ancient rhetori- 
cians, by a conflict between his theory and its detailed 
unfolding and application. He is not coirvpeUed to those 
statements respecting the necessity of chai'acter, of integ- 
rity and sincerity and earnestness, in the orator, the neces- 
sity of subjecting everything in the oration to a practical 
outward end, and of subordinating philosophy and art 
themselves to the moral purposes of Eloquence, which are 
irreconcilable with the definition that makes Eloquence a 
fine art On the contrary, these statements which suggest 
themselves so unconsciously, and spontaneously, as actually 
to override the false theory that has been assumed by the 
rhetorician, are merely corrobo7'ations of the ethical theory 
of Eloquence. As they grow out of it, so they return 
back into it ; like vigorous shoots which by inarching are 
made to contribute to the vigor and strength of the parent 
stock. 

The trutlif ulness of the ethical theory of Eloquence is 
still farther evinced, and illustrated, by a consideration of 
its influence upon the Orator. Here its excellence and 
value appear in plain view. Ilere is the place of its 
triumph. For even if an opponent should be able to 
make a stand, while discussing tlie nature of the theory 
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itself, and to raise objections that are forcible, and diffi- 
cult to remove, yet when its practical application and 
practical influence come into consideration, the defender 
of the theory may speak with boldness and confidence. 
He really has the entire history of the department in his 
favor. All those forcible wid impressive statements, in 
ancient and modern treatises upon rhetoric, which lay 
emphasis upon the moral element in Eloquence, and in 
the orator himself, — statements that fall glowing from the 
mind of the theorist, when, having for a moment left his 
speculative theory behind him, he speaks more from the 
common feeling, and the common sentiment, of mankind 
at large upon this subject, — all such statements, we say, 
come thronging in upon the mind, when it is considering 
the practical influence of the theory in question. The 
advocate of the ethical theory feels that all these state- 
ments legitimately belong to Aim, and to him alone ; that 
they are but the practical and informal enunciation of 
his own speculative and formal theory. When he hears 
Quintilian define the orator to be " an upright man who 
understands speaking," he thinks he hears a concrete 
annunciation of the abstract position that " Eloquence is 
a virtue," and believes that, in the establishment of his 
theory, he has only applied an aflirmation to oratory itself, 
which long ago was applied to the orator. Supported 
thus, as he is, by the spontaneous and unbiassed opinions 
of theorizers themselves, he is the more confident in his 
belief that the actual application of the ethical theory of 
Eloquence will only serve to verify it, and its practical 
influence to recommend it, in the very highest degree. 

1. The influence of the ethical theory of Eloquence is 
most excellent, in the first place, upon ilie studies of the 
Orator, 

It is the natural tendency of that theory of Eloquence 
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which defines it to be a fine art strictly, to isolate oratory 
from the real sciences, and the solid acquirements of the 
orator. The eye is too intently fixed upon form, and the 
secondary properties of discourse, because it is assumed 
that the 'ultimate end of Eloquence, like that of any other 
fine art, is Beauty. The studies of the orator, conse- 
quently, will take their main direction from this theory, 
and he will bestow nndue attention upon those depart- 
ments of human knowledge, and those species of literature, 
which have more affinity with the idea of the Beautiful, 
than with the ideas of the True and the Good. These 
higher ideas will be made to take a secondary place in his 
mind, and his culture will bo characterized more and 
more by superficiality, and lack of vigorous strength. He 
will become more and more interested in works of art, 
and the lighter forms of literature, and less and less in- 
terested in science, philosophy, and theology. 

But the natural tendency of that theory of Eloquence 
which regards it as essentially moral rather than aesthetic ; 
which sets up for it an outward and practical end, and 
does not for an instant allow it an artistic indifference in 
respect to an outward and practical impression ; which 
connects Eloquence far more with the ideas of the True 
and the Good than with the idea of the Beautiful, — the 
natural tendency, and strong direct influence, of such a 
tlieory of Eloquence is to promote the graver and higher 
studies in the orator. The more profound and central 
powers of the mind will be continually exercised, and thus 
the foundation for a powerful and impressive mental 
activity will be laid. Such an orator, like Pericles of old, 
will study and meditate upon the dark problems of philo- 
sophy and religion, and while, like the patron of Phidias 
and the decorator of Athens, he will not by any means be 
indifferent to beauty and to art in their proper place, he 
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will yet derive that commanding and overwhelming elo- 
quence, that Olympian power attributed to the great 
Grecian, from these loftier themes, these more profound 
departments of human inquiry and effort.* 

2. Again, the influence of that theory of Eloquence 
which regards it as ethical, rather than either scientific or 
sesthetic, is most excellent, in respect to the rnodeh of the 
Orator, 

The general influence of the ethical theory of Eloquence 
upon the taste is to render it strict and pure. The orator 
whose mind has been moulded by it, naturally selects 
models from the very highest range of oratory, and there- 
by feels the very choicest influence of the department. 
His models, consequently, are few in number, but they are 
such as can never be outgrown and left behind in his on- 
ward progress. A single model like Demosthenes contains, 
for the mind that is prepared for it by a strict and high 
theory of Eloquence, more educational power than myriads 
of inferior models. Such a model is a standard and perma- 
nent one. But in order that the first-class models may 
be apprehended and appreciated, a severe taste must have 
been engendered in the student. He must have been so 
discipliiked by a high theory that he has acquired an in- 
difference towards second-rate productions, and a positive 
disrelish for those more glaring and showy qualities which 
are found in works tliat are for a day only, and not for all 

* 8o6. I slioald say that Pericles was the most accomplished of rhe- 
toricians. Phcsdr, What of that? Soc, AU the higher arts require 
much discussion and lofty contemplation of nature ; this is the source 
of sublimity and perfect comprehensive power. And this, as I think, 
was the quality which, in addition to his natural gifts, Pericles acquired 
from his happening to know Anaxagoras. He was imbued with the 
higher philosophy, and attained the knowledge of mind and matter, 
which was the favorite theme of Anaxagoras, and from hence he drew 
what was applicable to the orator's art — Plato's Pluedrus, 269-70. 
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time. He must have attained such an intellectual temper, 
Ruch a style and tone of literary culture, as can find pleas- 
ure only in those calmer, grander, and loftier efforts which 
do not so much strike and startle by their brilliancy, as 
develop and stir the human soul by their depth, fervor, 
and power. 

Now, tlie theory in question tends directly to the pro- 
duction of such an intellectual taste in the orator. It is 
a high and austere theory. It is a theory which checks 
extravagance, and prunes luxuriance, by subjecting the 
whole oratorical process to the restraints of ethics. It 
subordinates the beauty of poetiy, and even the truth of 
philosophy, to the practical ends of morality. If there is 
any danger in the theory, it is in the direction of severity 
and intense truthfulness. If there is any error in the 
theory, it is upon the safe side. It cannot be denied that 
the entire influence of it is to induce such mental habits, 
Buch mental tastes, and such a mental tone, as both pre- 
pare the student for a genial appreciation of the highest 
models, and a free and original reproduction of them. 
The mind that has been developed and trained by the 
ethical theory of Eloquence will prefer Demosthenes to 
-I'Eschines, Cicero to Ilortensius, Massillon to Bossuet, 
Mirabeau to Lamartine, Burke and Fox to Sheridan and 
Phillips. 

But the excellence of the influence exerted by the 
theory in question, in rendering the taste pure and strict, 
is seen more particularly in reference to current produc- 
tions, and current styles and schools. The principal dan- 
ger to which the rhetorician or the orator is exposed 
arises from the influence of contemporaneous rhetoric and 
contemjx>raneous eloquence. Dazzling and brilliant but 
superficial and transitory products always have their 
day; and during their day, minds that have not been 
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highly trained are taken captive by them. Such minds 
become copyists and mannerists ; and copyists and man- 
nerists never are, and never can be, eloquent. But a pure 
taste, and a genuine relish for the excellences of those 
great masters and models which, like the sun, are always 
the same in all time, is an infallible preservative against 
this pernicious influence of contemporaries. There is a 
strength and reserve in that intellectual character which 
has been formed by high theories, by the contemplation 
of grand ideals, which no storm of popular applause, no 
fury of fashion, can overcome or exhaust. Such a mind 
is self-possessed, and self-reliant. Such a mind is eagle- 
eyed, and critical. Such a mind calmly stands the glare 
of 'false rhetoric and false eloquence, while the weak, un- 
armed eye of the half-educated is dazzled and blinks. 
Tliis austere judgment, this clear, calm criticism, looks by 
and beyond all the showy and gaudy products that are 
temporarily bewitching the popular taste, to those serene, 
grand, and absolutely beautiful forms, the Dii Tnajorwrh 
gentiuiriy in all the great literatures of the past and the 
present, and in them alone linds its models, and upon them 
alone expends its enthusiasm. 

II. Having thus discussed the nature of Eloquence, we 
proceed to consider tJie general nature of Rhetor iCy and, 
its position and influenee in the system of liberal edu- 
cation. 

In passing to the consideration of that branch of disci- 
pline whose object it is to produce and promote eloquence, 
we are struck in the outset with the fact that it has ever 
been regarded an essential part of a symmetrical system 
of education. If we look into the ancient world, all cul- 
ture seems to have culminated in rhetoric and oratory. 
The whole end and aim of study, even in other and higher 
departments appears to have been to make the educated 
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man a rhetorician, — using the term in its best and techni- 
cal signification. The goal had in the eye, during the 
whole of his education, by the young Athenian, or the 
young Roman, was the bema or the rostrum. It was 
thought that unless culture enabled the mind to give 
expression to itself, to reveal and embody its knowledge 
in a form that would impress and influence other minds, 
it was worthless. Hence even philosophy was made sub- 
servient to oratory, as in the example of Pericles, who 
studied under Anaxagoras, one of the most subtle of the 
Greek philosophers, in order to prepare himself for the 
practical life of a statesman and orator. The walks of 
the Academy and Lyceum led directly to the Agora and 
the Forum. 

In Grecian and Roman education, consequently, Rheto- 
ric occupied a high position. It was not only a distinct 
department, but one of great influence. Genuine rheto- 
rical power, the ability to express and impress, was re- 
garded as the last and highest accomplishment of the 
educated citizen. And the same holds true, to a consider- 
able extent, of the system of education in vogue in the 
modem world. If Rhetoric, within the last hundred 
years, has somewhat sunk down from its former " pride 
of place," it is mainly because of the false view that has 
been taken of its essential nature, and the false method in 
which it has been taught During the two centuries that 
succeeded the revival of learning, however, its claims were 
never higher, or more willingly allowed. The minuteness 
of detail, and, we may add, the comprehensiveness on the 
wliole of outline, exhibited by the rhetorical treatises com- 
posed two hundred years ago, are ample evidence that 
then, at least, there was no disposition to undervalue this 
branch of discipline. Indeed the over-estimate which 
came to be put upon it, together with the dry and mechan- 
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ical method into which the somewhat formal, and yet 
substantially sound rhetoric of Aristotle had degenerated, 
contributed to that reaction which followed, and which for 
the last hundred years has led to an under-estiraate of the 
whole department. Yet Rhetoric is still honored in that 
system of instruction by which the modern mind is being 
educated. Khetoric is still one branch of human learning, 
one department of instruction ; and whenever it is pur- 
sued in the spirit, and by the method, which its own real 
nature and distinguishing characteristics prescribe, it is 
still found to minister to the sound and vigorous develop- 
ment of the mind. 

In discriminating the distinctive nature of Rhetoric, 
and in assigning it its position in the curriculum of disci- 
pline, it is necessary in the first place to direct attention 
to that generic classification of the sciences which so 
greatly assists the investigator in locating any particular 
one of them. 

Human knowledge may be divided into two grand divi- 
sions which very exactly and conveniently distinguish the 
immense variety that enters into this great sum-total. 
Knowledge is either material or formal, A material de- 
partment of knowledge is one in which the matter is pri- 
mary, and the form is secondary. K formal department 
is one in which the form is primary, and the mat- 
ter secondary. The material sciences have also been 
termed real sciences, to denote that in them the reality 
or substance of human knowledge is to be found. 
For the formal sciences are not independent, and self- 
suffieient. They have no positive character, no sub- 
stantial contents of their own, such as the material of 
real sciences have. They derive all the interest and 
worth they possess from their connection with these 
latter. They exist only for these latter; because the 
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form exists only for the substance, the manner for the 
matter.* 

Take those portions of the general department of philo- 
sophy which go under the names of physics and ethics, 
as examples of branches of material or real knowledge, 
and consider what they contain. Here we have no hollow 
and empty divisions which must be filled up from other 
divisions in order that they may have solidity ; no mere 
form of knowledge, to be filled up with knowledge itself. 
Natural and moral philosophy have each substantial con- 
tents of their own. The nature and operations of the 
human mind, and of the divine mind so far as it is cog 
sizable by man, and the laws and principles of the mate- 
rial world, — ^these and such like are the subject matter of 
these two subdivisions of real science. In whatever direc- 
tion the moral or natural philosopher advances, he meets 
with real entities and essences ; he is occupied with substan- 
tial verities. Truth itself, fact itself, and thought itself, is 
the staple and substance of his investigations. Th^form 
is for him an altogether secondary thing; the matter is 
evervthing. He does not ask, ^'how is it ? " but " wliat is 
it ? "" 

But take again the department of logic, and we have a 
branch oi formal knowledge. The logician establishes no 
one particular truth, but merely shows how any truth may 

* *' AU rational knowledge is either material^ and contemplates some 
one object, ot formal^ and is occupied merely with the forms of the un- 
derstanding, and of the reason itself, — with the universal laws of think- 
ing, generally, without regard to the objects of thonght Formal philo- 
sophy is denominated logic; but material philosophy, which has to do 
with determinate objects, and the laws and principles to which they are 
subjected, is twofold. For these laws are either laws of nature or of 
tpirU. The science of the first is denominated physical that of the latter 
is ethics ; the former is also termed the doctrine of nature, the lattex 
the doctrine of morals." —Kant's Practical Ueason (Vorrede). 
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be established. He does not exhibit the actual contents of 
the human mind, its ideas, sentiments, and beliefs, but 
only those laws of mental activity in accordance with 
which these contents kvg formed. It is not the province 
of logic to exhibit thought itself, but only the process of 
thinking. Logic generates no fountain of living waters ; 
it merely indicates the channel in which they must flow, 
if they flow at all. In investigating such departments as 
physics and psychology, we are occupied with the realj — 
with facts and truths that are matters of actual conscious- 
ness, or actual intuition ; with the contents of our own 
minds. But in studying such a subject as logic, we are 
occupied with ^'Q formal — with the mere abstract notions 
and forms of the understanding ; with the ways in which, 
rather than the things which, it perceives. 

To see the distinction in question still more clearly, 
compare an entire department like fine art with an entire 
department like science or religion. The end and aim of 
art is to embody some idea in a form suited to express it. 
With the nature and origin of this idea it does not con- 
cern itself. It takes it as it finds it, and leaves the analy- 
sis and investigation of its interior structure to the philos- 
opher or the theologian. The artist may, it is true, con- 
template this subject matter of his art philosophically, 
or theologically, but only in subordination to the purposes 
of his profession ; only in order to be able to clothe the 
idea in a more beautiful form. He does not, like the 
votary of the real sciences, rest in the subject matter, 
being satisfied with having unfolded and developed the 
truth in his own mind; he cannot rest until he has given 
expression to it in an outward embodiment. Hence we 
say that fine art is, formal in its nature and character. It 
subordinates everything to this its ultimate and constituent 
end. For it, the material is secondai'y. 
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In reference then to this general division of the various 
departments of human knowledge and inquiry, Rhetoric 
is a formal department. It is the science of form, so far 
as human discourse is concerned. It is an " organic " art, 
as Milton * terms it ; an art v^rhich furnishes the organ or 
instrument for communicating thought most effectively tr» 
other minds. Rhetoric, strictly speaking, is not to supply 
the matter, the thought itself, but is to put the material 
when supplied into as appropriate and fine forms as 
possible. The thought itself of the rhetorician must be 
drawn from deeper fountains than those of Rhetoric. If 
by thorough collegiate and professional training, he has 
not first filled his mind with the materials for discoui^e, 
rhetorical training and preparation will only disclose his 
emptiness. From the material departments of human 
knowledge, from the real sciences, he must have firat ac- 
quired a profound and comprehensive culture, before he is 
qualified to become a rhetorician. f 

Rhetorical discipline being thus formal in its nature 
presupposes on the part of the student a preparation for 
it It postulates a full mind and a full heart. It takes 

* Tract on Education. 

f Lord Bacon remarks that it was an error in the educational course 
of his time, ^* that scholars in universities come too 90011 and too un' 
ripe to logic and rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than children and 
noTices: for these two, rightly taken, are the gravest of sciences, 
being the art of arts ; the one for judgment, the other for ornament : 
and thej be the rules and directions how to set forth and dispose mat- 
ter ; and, therefore, for minds empty and unfraught witfi matter^ and 
which have not gathered that which Cicero caUeth * sylva ' and ' supel- 
lex,* stuff and variety, to begin with those arts (as if one should learn 
to weigh, or to measure, or to i>aint the wind,) doth work but thi£ 
effect, that the wisdom of those arts, which is great and universal, 
is almost made contemptible, and is degenerated into ohildish so 
phistry and ridioulons affectation.'* — ^Advancement of Learning^ 
BookL 
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the individual at that point in his course of education 
when the materials have been originated by other methods 
of discipline, when they are in a stir and fermentation, 
stnigi^ling for utterance and demanding an outflow, and 
teaches him delivoni^ — teaches liim the method of em- 
bodying these conscious and living contents of his mind, 
in rounded and symmetrical forms. If, therefore, Plato 
had reason for writing over the door of his Academy, 
" let no one who is not a geometrician enter here," the 
rhetorician has equal reason for inscribing upon the ros- 
trum, " let no one ascend here, who is not a scholar and a 
thinker," 

It is of great importance here to observe the fact, that 
although Rhetoric is a formal department of knowledge, 
it must not be isolated from the real sciences, either in 
theory or practice. This has been the error in this de- 
partment for the last century. That part of Ehetorio 
which is termed Invention, — that part which treats of the 
supply of thought, — has been greatly neglected in modern 
treatises, so that the whole art has been converted into a 
collection of rules relating to style, or Elocution,* merely. 
Owing partly to the intrinsic nature of Rhetoric as an 
art, and partly to the excessively popular character which 
science and scientific statements have assumed in the 
present age. Rhetoric has become superficial in its charac- 
ter and influence, so that the term " rhetorical " is the 
synonyme of shallow and showy. Dissevered from logic, 
or the necessary laws of thought, it has become dissevered 
from the seat of life, and has degenerated into a mere set 
of maxims respecting the structure of sentences, and the 

garnish of expression, f The rhetorician has been too 

• 

"^ The term is employed in the sense of Quintilian and Cicero. 
f This is illustrated in the almost total neglect of the study of 
iopia or common pkieee. How very much was made of these, in the 
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much occupied with the externals of his subject. Ko 
grand and vital eloquence can originate on a theory which 
in this manner separates the form from the matter, the 
style from the thought. As in the natural world there is 
no growth and no fruit, except as the living principle and 
the outward form constitute a unity and identity of exist- 
ence, so in the intellectual world tlie idea and the form in 
which it is manifested must inhere in each other, and in- 
terpenetrate each other, in order to real excellence of any 
kind. The student cannot therefore well cultivate think- 
ing by itself, isolated from the expression of his thought ' 
neither can he cultivate the expression of thought isolated 
from the process of thinking. Both processes, the philc 
Bophical and the rhetorical, must proceed pari jpassu^ and 
simultaneously, and the result be a unity that is neither 
wholly formal nor wholly material in its nature. An ora- 
tion considered as a rhetorical product does not consist of 
thought alone, any more than of expression alone. It is 
tliought and expression, matter a/nd form, in one common 
identity. Pure thought, alone and by itself, exists only 
in the conscious mind. Pure form, alone and by itself, 
exists nowhere. It is a mere notion or abstraction of the 
understanding, to which there is no objective correspon- 
dent. A mere form is a ghost, and a ghost possesses 
neither being nor reality. 

Now, by virtue of this intercommunication of Rhetoric 
with all the solid material branches of knowledge, it 
stands midway between the pure sciences and the practi- 
cal arts. It is neither wholly speculative, nor wholly 
practical. It is a most intimate and thorough mingling 
of these two qualities. Rhetoric serves, therefore, as a 

ancient Rhetoric, for the purpose of opening and exhausting themes, 
is apparent from Aristotle's list of topics, and Gioero's oompendimn of 
them, in faia Topica. 
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bond of connection between the more abstract branches, 
and the plain practical knowledge of common life. It 
is the mediator between the recondite theories of the 
philosopher, and the simple, spontaneous thinking of the 
uneducated man. What indeed is the orator, or the dis- 
courser generally, but a man who stands midway between 
the schools and the market-place, and interprets the one 
to the other ; a man whose function it is to give such an 
expression to the lore of the learned world, as will im- 
press and influence the unlearned world ? The oititor, 
the discourser generally, is a middle-man, who brings 
these two great halves, the lettered and the unlettered, 
together, and thus contributes to that collision of mind 
with mind, which is the life and soul of human literature, 
and of human history. For it is this communication of 
thought, which is ever going on, that keeps the world 
alive and stirring. Mere pure thinking, that never found 
an utterance of itself, by tongue or pen, even if such a 
thing could be, would leave the world as dull and motion- 
less as it found it. It is the expressed thought, the writ- 
ten or the vocalized idea, that stirs and impels the general 
mind. 

Having, in this brief manner, directed attention to the 
distinction between the formal and real sciences, and 
having assigned to Rhetoric its place among the former, 
at the same time also observing its vital connection with 
the latter, we proceed to specify some of the advantages 
of this method of contemplating the general subject. 

1. In the first place, upon this method, the department 
obtains an accurate definition, and is confined to its own 
just limits. 

There was once a time when Rhetoric was made to in- 
clude vastly more than properly belongs to it; when 
indeed it was more like an encyclopeedia of all arts and 
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sciences, than a limited and specific branch of knowledge. 
Rhetoric, at one time, was almost as comprehensive a 
term as philosophy is at the present day. The efifect of 
this was to distract the mind by a multiplicity of topics, 
and to preclude that singleness of aim, and unity of pur- 
suit, which is the foundation of all good discourse. Such 
a variety and complexity as is exhibited by some of the 
elder treatises upon Rhetoric, is destructive of all distinct- 
ness, neatness, and elegance of form. A style formed by 
Buch an instrument must be in the highest degree loose, 
rambling, and unrhetorical. As matter of fact, the com- 
position which was the fruit of such rhetorical training is 
generally devoid, not merely of true grace and ornament, 
but of the more necessary qualities of good writing, per- 
spicuity and vivacity. Sentences are constructed in the 
most clumsy manner ; involved, parenthetic, and incom- 
plete to the last degree ; while the general style of the 
whole is heavy, dragging, and dull. 

The defect in these treatises is the lack of a close and 
clear definition in the outset, of the nature of the art itself. 
It was really regarded as a material branch of knowledge ; 
and hence it was the duty of the rhetorician to give posi- 
tive instruction upon nearly all subjects. Inasmuch as 
the orator needs all the knowledge he can possibly obtain ; 
inasmuch as eloquence can successfully employ a greater 
amount of information than any other department, not 
excepting even that of history ; it was supposed to be the 
business of Rhetoric, and of the rhetorician, to furnish it 
all. Hence the department, as we have remarked, became 
virtually an encyclop©dia ; not merely a material science, 
but all material science in one mass ; the omne acibile 
itself. But such, we have seen, is not its nature. It is 
strictly, and really, a formal science. Its final end is 
bimply to express, to communicate, to embody ; and the 
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more rigorously this is held to be the essential character 
of Rhetoric, the finer will be the forms and styles of 
composition that come ioto existence. No sharply-drawa 
outlines, no distinct definitions, no clean and clear devel- 
opments, no round and full statements, can originate from 
a Rhetoric that is unlimited and undefined in its own 
nature. If Rhetoric includes everything, and is to fur- 
nish everything, tlien discourse will contain everything, 
and be full of everything. If, on the other hand, the 
term is strictly defined, and the eye of the student is kept 
steadily directed to the production of a pure and noble 
forniy for the materials with which his mind has been 
stored by other sciences, and other disciplines, then there 
will arise " a form and combination indeed," a style and 
manner fit to be a model. 

2. In the second place, this view of the nature and rela- 
tive position of the department of Rhetoric protects it 
from a lifeless formality. 

No branch of human knowledge is so liable to a dead 
formalism as Rhetoric. By its very definition, it is 
obliged to make the form, in distinction from the sub- 
stance, the appropriate and final end of its investigations 
and instructions. It is not surprising, consequently, that 
this formal and formalizing tendency should become too 
strong in the couree of time, and that Rhetoric should 
become a feeble and artificial department, instead of a 
vigorous and creative one. Human nature is hypocritical. 
Its tendency is to the form rather than to the substance ; 
to the show rather than to the reality. This characteristic 
is not confined to the moral side of man's nature. It 
enters very largely into his intellectual being. Indeed, 
the effects of the apostasy are as plainly to be seen in the 
human intellect, as in the human heart. What is tliis 
formality, this lack of sincerity and genuineness, in our 
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mental procesfies, but the effect of a corruption that has 
vitiated the mind, as well as the heart? If we closely 
examine ourselves, we shall find an absence of veracity, of 
integrity, of godly simplicity and sincerity, to be as 
marked and evident in our intellectual, as in our moral 
condition. The whole head is sick. 

Now, when a department of human knowledge, by its 
very intrinsic nature, and vocation, falls in with this cor- 
rupt tendency of man's nature, it is no wonder that its 
history should be marked by degeneracy ; that it should 
constantly grow more and more formal, and ungenuine, in 
its own nature and influence. When the theoretic defini- 
tion harmonizes with the practical bent, when high ab- 
stract science is in unison with an actual tendency of 
man's nature, it is not surprising that the development, 
unchecked and unmodified by other agencies, should be in 
th^hiorhest descree false and fatal. If the blind lead the 
blind, both fall into the ditch. 

The history of Rhetoric, and we may add of the whole 
department of fine art, proves and illustrates the truth of 
this remark. We find in every nation which had an elo- 
quence, and an art, one period of fresh powerful talent 
and activity in these departments, and then long periods 
of feeble, formal, and lifeless efforts. The form con- 
stantly encroached upon the idea, until it crowded it out. 
The distinction between formal and real science become a 
division, and a separation, so that each was pursued alone 
by itself, to the great injury of the former, and to the 
death and destruction of the latter. Compare, e. g., the 
eloquence of Demosthenes with the oratory of the Soph- 
ists. The former proceeds from thought, from truth, as 
the principle of all eloquence, form and style being 
moulded and determined by it. The latter starts from 
form and style itself, which is continually subjected to a 
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repetition of touches and retouches, without any inward 
moulding, any living formation. 

Like sliadowB on a stream, the forms of art 
Lnpress their character on the smooth surface, 

but no soul 

Waxmeth the inner frame. * 

But the view that has been presented of the nature of 
Rhetoric, and of its relation to the whole field of human 
knowledge and inquiry, is preclusive of this besetting bad 
tendency in the department. While recognizing the es- 
sentially formal character of Rhetoric, and thus giving it 
a distinct place in the circle of the sciences, and thereby 
coufining it within its own limits, it, at the same time, 
directs attention to the deeper soil into which its roots 
must strike, and from which it must derive its nourish- 
ment and vigor. The rhetorical training of the student, 
on this method, is concurrent with all his other training, 
and becomes the medium of its communication to other 
minds. His general culture is benefited by his discipline 
in this direction, for the whole body of it is set in motion, 
and action, by every effort to give form and expression to 
it. 

The whole tendency of such a theory of Rhetoric is to 
produce, in practice, masculine and vital discourse. The 
student is headed right by it, if we may use the term, and 
is taught to apply his best power to the evolution of truth, 
and the production of thought in his own mind, not surely 
to the neglect of the form in which it is to be expressed, 
but in order to the highest and most perfect elaboration 
of the form. Commencing with the matter, he pro- 
ceeds to the form, which is to take shape and character, 
and all its qualities, from that primitive material for 

* Sdhiller altered. 
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whose sake alone it has any existence at all. For, says 
Chancer, 

Well may men knowen, but it be a fool, 
That every part deriyeth from hia hooL 
For Nature hath not taken his beginning 
Of no partie ne cantel of a thing, 
Bat of a thing that parfit is and stable 
Deaoending so, tU it be corrumpable. * 

The rhetorician is tanght to be severe with himself, to 
forget himself in the theme, that he may exhibit it with 
that boldness and freedom of manner, that daring strength 
and grandeur of treatment, which is absolutely beyond the 
reach of him who is anxious respecting the impression he 
may make ; who, in short, is tormented by too much con- 
sciousness of self, at a time when he should be absorb- 
ingly conscious of the theme. 

According to tlie theory here presented, the oration, 
meaning by this every rounded and complete discourse, is 
the evolution of an idea that is the germ and principle of 
the whole composition. But nothing can be of greater 
benefit to the student, thap, in the very beginning of his 
intellectual life, to be habituated to compose in the light, 
and by the guidance, and under the impulse, of ideas ; 
than to be enabled to discover those germinal truths which 
are pregnant with life, and which, when embodied with 
freedom and power in a discourse, constitute the ground- 
work of the finest creations of the human mind. And 
apart from the beilefit which is to be derived from this 
habit and ability, for the practical purposes of Rhetoric, 
what a benefit is derived from it in respect to the private 
contemplations and enjoyment of the scholar ! Supposing 
be does not need this ability, because he is never called 
upon to speak or write to his fellow-men, (a supposition 

* Chaucer : Knight's Tale. 
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that i8 hardly to the credit of an educated man in this 
peculiar age,*) does he not need it, in order that his own 
mind may reach essential truth, and may, in its own re- 
flections, follow the method and order of reason ? In 
what a serene and constant illumination does that mind 
dwell, which is able in its meditations to find the fontal 
truth as it were by instinct, and to unfold it by its own 
light, and in accordance with its own structure 1 

By such a theory the student is introduced into the 
world of ideas, laws and principles, and is taught to begin 
with these, and from them to work out towards detail^ 
elaboration, and ornament. It is a mysterious world, it ia 
true, and it must be, from the very fact that it is the source 
and origin. But it is the very office-work of thinking to 
convert these ideas into clear conceptions ; to put these 
vast unlimited tniths into definite and intelligible dis- 
course ; in fine, in the strict meaning of the terra, to de- 
velop truth. He is the mystical and obscure discourser 
who leaves truth just as he finds it; who does not, by the 
aid of close thinking and a rigorous remorseless logic, 
compel the dark pregnant idea to yield up its secret ; who 
does not force the contents out of the all-comprehending 
law' or principle. And he is the clear and intelligible 
discourser, in the only high sense of the term ; clear while 
solid, intelligible while weighty; who, not starting in 
light to make things light, starts in darkness and works 
his way out into high noon. In both the Pagan and 
Christian cosmogonies, creation emerged from old night. 

Most certainly, the influence of such a theory of Rhet 
oric is enlivening to the mind. Setting aside the fact, 

* " Ob eamqae cauaam eloqoi oopioee, modo pnidenter, melina est, 
quam vel aoutusime sine eloqpientia cogitare : quod cogitatio in 86 ipsa 
vertituT, eloqaentia oomplectitur eos, quibns cum communitate junotJ 
Bumus/'— Cioero, De Officiis, Lib. L cap. 44. 
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that it is the only one by the aid of which eloquence can 
come into existence, it is the only working theory, it is 
most certainly a great point gained, if an art, so often 
supposed to be at farthest remove from earnestness and 
vividness, which is regarded too commonly as the art by 
which the ornaments are furnished when the solid and 
real work has been done, is shown to have its native seat 
and source in both logic and ethics. The expression of 
thought by this theory becomes a sincere act, and the 
mind, while giving utterance to its reflections, is really 
contributing to the moral culture and development of the 
man. The productions of such a Rhetoric are marked by 
tliat grave and conscientious character which is the natural 
fruit of simplicity and genuineness in the mental processes. 
The effect of the theory is seen even in the language em- 
ployed. It is no longer stiff, stilted, and aloof from the 
thought, but pliant, vital, and consubstantial with it. 

3. It is obvious in the third place, that the view under 
consideration imparts an interest to the department of 
Rhetoric which it is entirely destitute of, upon any other 
theory. 

For, as we have already remarked, no strictly formal 
depaitment of knowledge is independent and self-subsis- 
tent. If we confine oureelves to a mere art, without re- 
spect to the more profound principles that lie under it, 
our minds soon become weary and spiritless. Such is the 
affinity between the human intellect and fundamental 
truth, such is the hungering after substantial knowledge 
and real science, that it cannot be permanently interested 
in any branch of inquiry, or of activity, that does not ulti- 
mately lead it down into these depths. Essential truth is 
the element, and the aliment, of a rational mind, and noth- 
ing short of this form of truth can long satisfy its wants. 
Unless, therefore, rhetorical discipline conducts the mind 
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ultimately to these perennial fountains of stimulation and 
nourishment, it will soon become irksome in its nature, 
and wearisome in its influence. All this training in the 
art of composition will only serve to drink up the vigorous 
•juices, and kill out the life of the mind. 

If, on the contrary, rhetorical study and practice be 
grafted into the vigorous stock of a preexisting culture, 
if the student come to it with a well-trained and fully in- 
formed mind, the result of industry and fidelity in the 
academical, collegiate, and professional courses of instruc- 
tion through which he has passed ; then this part of his 
labor as an educated man will be the most interesting and 
congenial of all. We have, perhaps, experienced the ex- 
quisite pleasure which the intellect feels in the hour of 
vigorous creative production ; the high swelling enthusi- 
asm of the mind, as it careers over a field of noble and 
lofty thought. We have, perhaps, experienced that en- 
largement and elevation of soul, which accompanies the 
distinct intuition of principles, and a firm masterly grasp 
of them. " The highest joy," says Schiller, " is the free- 
dom of the mind, in the living play of all its powers ; " 
and there is no sphere in which this play of the intellect 
is so full and so free, as that of authoi*ship, as that of 
composition. None of the other processes in the course 
of education can compare with it, for depth and hearti- 
ness of interest. The processes of memorizing, of com- 
paring, of judging, of analyzing, of combining, and of 
close attention, — the processes that occur in the classical, 
mathematical, historical, and philosophical disciplines, — 
are each and all of them inferior in fresh living interest, 
to the process of original production. In these former 
instances, the mind is somewhat passive, and but a portion 
of its power is in exercise. But in the act and process 
of original authorship, the mind becomes a unit and 
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unity, all its powers are concenti-ated into one, and the 
productive process is a most original and vital union 
of all the knowledge, all the feeling, all the imagina- 
tion, and all the moral force of the man. The historian 
Kiebuhr, speaking of the historian's vocation, remarks 
tliat he who calls past ages into being enjoys a bliss analo- 
gous to that of creating.* With equal trutli, may we say 
of that mind which is able, in the conscious awakening 
of all its powers, to give full and satisfactory utterance to 
its thick-coming thoughts, that it enjoys the joy of a 
creator. If there is one bright particular hour in the life 
of the educated man, in the career of the scholar, it is that 
hour for which all otlier hours of student life were made, 
— that hour in which he gives original and full expression 
to what has slowly been gendering within him. Now, 
what this bright hour is to the general life of the educated 
man, rhetorical discipline and practice is to the sum-total 
of education. If pursued in the right method, and after 
the proper preparatory work has been done, it imparts an 
interest to general study and genei-al culture, such as can- 

* <( I hare found,'^ he says in one of his letters, '* my former experi- 
ence izresistibly confirmed, that with me the body depends entirely on 
the mind, and that my indisposition almost always arises from some 
impediment to the free action of my mind, which seems to introduce 
disorder into all the functions of tiie bodily machine. When my mind 
is exerting itself freely and eneigetically upon a great subject, and I 
advance sncoensfnlly from one point to another, displaying their mutual 
connection as I proceed, I either feel no physical inconveniences, or if 
they show themselyes, they disappear again very quickly. No man can 
have a more vivid perception, that creating is the true essence of life, 
than I have derived from my internal experience. But if I am alto- 
gether restricted to a passive state of mind, the whole machine comes 
to a stop, and my inward discomfort brings on an unhealthy condition 
of body, of which I have an unmistakable outward sign, in the contrast 
between the free and strong circulation of the blood in the former state, 
and its irregularity in the latter.*' — Life and Letters, p. 179. 
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not exist without it. How dull and stupid is the life of a 
book-worm ; of a mind which passes through all the stages 
of education, except that last and crowning one, by means 
of which it is put into communication with the great 
world of scholars and letters. Such a mind is always des- 
titute of that most interesting and infallible sign of genu- 
ine culture, enthusiasm. It has done nothing for long 
years but absorb. Knowledge has had the same eflFect 
upon its inner fabric and structure, which the sweet rains 
of heaven have upon the rootless fallen pine. The noble 
shaft becomes struck with the sap-rot. 

The history of literature furnishes many examples of 
men whose knowledge only increased their sorrow, because 
it never found an efflux from their own minds into the 
world. Knowledge uncommunicated is something like 
remorse unconfessed. The mind not being allowed to go 
out of itself, and to direct its energies towards an object 
and end greater and worthier than itself, turns back upon 
itself, and becomes morbidly self -reflecting and self-con- 
scious. A studious and reflecting man of this class is 
characterized by an excessive fastidiousness, which makes 
him dissatisfied with all that he does himself, or sees done 
by others ; which represses, and finally suppresses, all the 
buoyant and spirited activity of the intellect, leaving it 
sluggish as " the dull weed that rots by Lethe's wharf.'' 
The poet Gray is an example in point. In the instance 
of this in many respects highly interesting literary man, 
the acquisition of culture far outran the expression and 
communication of it. The scholar overlaid the author. 
Even the comparatively few attempts which this mind 
made to embody its thoughts were hampered by its exces- 
sive introspection. Had Gray thrown himself out with 
freedom and boldness upon the stream of original pro- 
duction, which might have been made to flow from his 
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richly-endowed and richly-infonned mind, he would have 
been stronger, greater, and happier afi a literary man. 
Neither would his productions have lost that perfection 
of symmetry, and elaborate hard finish which they ex- 
hibit ; while at the same time they would have had 
breathed into them that warm breath of life, which they 
do not now possess, and for the lack of which no mere 
art can ever compensate. Certain it is that a closer, 
warmer contact with the mind of his age, through a more 
daring and exuberant authorship on his part, would have 
imparted a spring and buoyancy to the literary character 
of Gray that would have rendered it a more influential 
and interesting one than it now is. 

As an example of the freshening and invigorating in- 
flnence of the constant and free communication of tho\ight 
npon the intellect, take Sir Walter Scott. His mind was 
one of the healtliiest, and most robust, that we meet with 
in the history of literature. It was also one of the hap- 
piest, the most free fi^om morbid exercises and activities. 
Bouiething was undoubtedly due to its native structure, 
but very much was owing to those habits of authorship 
which it early acquii'ed, and long kept up. Suppose that 
Scott had immured himself in his library, had given free 
play to his acquisitive and antiquarian tendencies, with- 
out developing and using his originating and productive 
talent, can we suppose that his intellect would have been 
that warm, breezy, sunny spot that it always was ? It is 
true that he finally broke his powers down, by attempting 
the Herculean task of rescuing the great publishing house 
with which he had become connected from bankruptcy ; 
but this dead lift of the mental powers is not what we 
are speaking oi. It is the moderate, and uniform, yet 
free and bold expression of the thoughts of an educated 
mind, in dit^tinction from the dull, lethargic, uniform sup- 
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pression of them, of which we are speaking, and fax 
which we are pleading. 

In this way, the ethical theory of Rhetoric, while re- 
sulting in a practical and energetic Eloquence, exerts a 
vivifying influence upon the entire culture of the student. 
It gives erriployment to the sura total of his acquisitions, 
instead of permitting it to remain idle in his mind. It 
elahorates and tises^ for the purposes of popular instruc- 
tion and impression, all the material with which the mind 
is filled, instead of allowing it to Remain a lifeless mass, a 
caput mortuuniy by itself. Mathematical, classical, his- 
torical, philosophical, and theological knowledge, instead 
of being held in the memory from a mere feeling of van- 
ity, is set to work from a sense of duty. The Rhetoric of 
the man has affinities with the scholarship of the man. 
It is homogeneous with it. It moulds it, and embodies it. 
For the rhetorician, upon this theory, and nnder this 
training, is not one in whom two distinct disciplines exist 
side by side, with no interpenetration. He is not at one 
time a dull sluggish recipient of knowledge, and at an- 
other a dull formal communicator of knowledge ; dis- 
charging two functions which in him have no connection 
with each other. He is at all times a genial and vital 
receiver, and a genial vital communicator. It was once 
said of a famous jurist, that his knowledge had passed 
out of his memory into his judgment. We may say of 
the genuine rhetorician, that his knowledge is continually 
passing out of his passive into his active nature. It enters 
into the circulation of the soul, and becomes vitalized by 
its living currents. The scholar and the orator are not 
separated from each other, but constitute one living per- 
sonality. 

But what an energy is imparted to culture, by a train- 
ing that thus tasks to the utmost for acquisitions, and then 
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vivifies those acquisitions to the utmost in order to popu- 
lar oratorical impression t It is safe to say that the litera- 
ture of a nation is vigorous and alive, only in pi-oportion 
as it has oratorical elements in it; and that the very 
height of its living energy appears in its eloquence and 
oratory. What otlier portion of Greek literature throbs 
with sach intense life as the speeches of Demosthenes ? 
If there be any of the vis vivida vitae in Koman litera- 
ture, that literature which, unlike all others, was bom old, 
and never exhibits any of the morn and liquid dew of 
youth, — if there be any fresh vital force in Koman letters, 
is it not to be found in the orations of Cicero? And 
where, in the modern world, do the most vehement and 
passionate energies of the human intellect expatiate and 
career, if not in the vastly widened arena of political and 
sacred eloquence, — if not on that theatre where the active, 
practical interests of man for time and for eternity come 
up for discussion and decision ? 

The importance of a high and philosophic theory of 
eloquence and oratory, when considered in its bearings 
tipon the education of the American mind, is plain and 
great. The American is sensitive to eloquence, and is in- 
clined to be influenced by the rhetorician and orator more 
than by the poet or the philosopher. We are in our youth 
as a nation ; in that forming period which in Grecian, in 
Eoman, and in English history, is marked by the ballad 
and romance literature. Unlike our predecessors we 
have not been much influenced by these lighter and im- 
aginative species, but even in our infancy and youth have 
sought a ** manlier diet." We affect eloquence and 
oratory, rather than the ballad and the romance. If we 
compare the literature of America with tliat of Europe, 
for the last hundred years, we find that our success has 
been altogether greatest in this department. During this 
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period we have produced no poetry equal to that of Eug- 
laud, no philosophy equal to that of Germany, and no 
science equal to that of France. But the most unwilling 
admirer must acknowledge that we have produced a body 
of eloquence and oratory which, taken as a whole, is equal 
to contemporaneous English or Continental eloquence. 
The eloquence called oitt in the debates upon the adoption 
of the Constitution, and all along down from that time to 
the present, in expounding and defending it ; the pane- 
gyrical eloquence of the country elicited by the commem- 
oration of great events, or of patriotic men ; nay even the 
ruder and less elaborate efforts incident to the political 
contests that occur so often: all these have resulted, 
within the period of the last hundred yeare in the repub- 
lican States of America, in a body of oratorical literature 
with which nothing could so well compare, as that which 
was called forth (but which has not been handed down), 
in the democracies of Greece, from the time when the 
Olympian Pericles thundered in the Agora, to the time 
when Demosthenes sucked the poisoned quill. 

The American mind ought therefore to be under the 
influence of a high theory, and a strict taste, in order 
that this tendency may receive its very best education ; 
and in order that American eloquence may continue to 
be characterized by solid and sterling qualities. The 
national mind has been too seriously occupied with great 
interests, to become meretricious in its rhetoric and elo- 
quence. The llevolution that established liberty and the 
government, and the national crises that have occurred 
since, were no time for an inflated and bombastic display. 
Energy and thoughtf ulness characterize our favorite and 
model orators. But peace, and prosperity, and perfect 
security, relax the mind and its theories. There is now 
danger that the form outrun the substance ; that congrea- 
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Bional debates, that judicial, panegyrical, and sacred elo- 
qaeuce, all of them become less truthful and forceful in 
their character, while they become more florid and daz- 
zling. 

What better corrective, then, can there be, than a good 
educational theory, upon the whole subject, in both the 
individual and the public mind ; in both the auditor and 
the orator? If audiences are intolerant of a rhetoric that 
separates the form from the matter, the style from the 
thought, the public speaker will know it, and act accord- 
ingly. If the auditor insists that eloquence have a soul of 
truth, and of thought, within it, the orator will yield, and 
become a more thoughtful man, that he may minister to 
the public want. The result will be a rhetoric and an 
oratory that first patiently accumulates knowledge, and 
then thoroughly elaborates it, for the purposes of popular 
instruction and impression, — an eloquence 

'* not like those rills from a height 
Which sparkle and foam, and in yapor are o*er ; 
Bat a conent that works out its way into light 
Through the filtering reoesses of thought and of lore." 
6 
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THE CHAEACTEEISTICS AND IMPORTANCE 
OF A NATURAL RHETORIC* 



There is no greater or more striking contrast, than 
exists between a thing that is alive, and a thing that is 
dead ; between a product of nature, and a product of 
mechanism ; between a thing that has a principle 
within it, and a "thiug of shreds and patches." The 
human mind notices this contrast between the various 
objects that come before it, the quicker, and the more 
sharply, because it is itself a living thing, and because 
its own operations are unifying, organizing, and vivify- 
ing, in their nature. We sometimes speak of the mech- 
anism of the human understanding, and of a mechanize 
iug process as going on within it. £ut this language is 
metaphorical, and employed to denote the uniformity 
and certainty of intellectual processes, rather than their 
real nature. Man is a li\'ing soul, and there is no action 
anywhere, or in anything, that is more truly and purely 
vital, more entirely diverse from and hostile to the 
mechanical and the dead, than the genuine action of the 
human mind. Hence it is that the mind notices this 
contrary quality and characteristic in an object with the 

* An inangaral discooiBe at Auburn, June 16, 1852. 
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rapidity of instinct, and starts back from it with a sort 
of organic recoil. Life detects death, and shrinks from 
death, instantaneously. Nature abhors art and artifice, 
as decidedly as, according to the old philosophy, it 
abhors a vacuum. 

This distinction between the natural and the artificial, 
frimishes a clue to the difference which runs through all 
the productions of man, and reveals the secret of their 
excellence or their defects. How often and how sponta- 
neously do we sum up our whole admiration of a work 
by saying, " it is natural," and our whole dislike by the 
words, " it is artificial ? " The naturalness and life-like- 
ness in the one case, are the spring of all that has pleased 
us ; the formality and artifice in the other, are the source 
of all that has repelled or disgusted us. Even when we 
go no further in our criticism, this general statement of 
conformity or oppugnancy to nature, seems to be a suffi- 
cient criticism. And with good reason. For, if a pro- 
duction has nature, has life in it, it has real and perma- 
nent excellence. It has th^ germ and root of all 
excellences. And if it has not nature or life in it ; if it 
is a mechanical, or an artificial, or a formal thing; it has 
the elements of all defects and all faults in it 

It will be noticed here, that we have used the term Art 
in its more common and bad sense, of contrariety to 
Nature, and not in that technical and best signification 
of the word, which implies the oneness and unison of the 
two. For, true Art, Fine Art, has Nature in it, and the 
genuine artist, be he painter, or poet, or orator, is one 
who paints, or sings, or speaks, with a natural freedom 
and freshness. Hence it is, that we are impressed by the 
great productions of Fine Art, in the same way that we 
are by the works of Nature. A painting, warm from the 
easel of Claude Lorraine, appeals to what is alive in us, 
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in the same genial way that a vernal landscape does. — 
An oration from a clear brain, a beating heart, and a 
glowing lip, produces effects analogous to those of light, 
and fire, and the electric currents. In this way, a mys- 
terious union is found to exist between outward nature, 
and that inward nature in the soul of man which we call 
genius ; and in this way we see that there is no essential 
difference between Nature and Art* 

But in the other and more common sense of the term 
Art ; and the sense in which we shall employ it at this 
time ; there is no such mystic union and unison between 
it and Nature. It is its very contrary ; so much so, that 
the one kills and expels the other ; so much so, that, as 
we have said, the one affords a universal test of the fault- 
iness, and the other of the excellence, of the productions 
of the human mind, in all departments of effort For 
the Natural is the true, while the Artificial is the false. 
Thiih is the inmost essence of that principle by which a 
production of the human mind is so organized and vital- 
ized, as to make a fresh and powerful impression. — 
Whenever in any department of effort, the human mind 
has reached verity, and is able to give a simple and sin- 
cere expression to it, we find the product full of nature, 
full of Ufe, full of freshness, full of impression. This, 



• Kfttnra*! own work it seemed) (nfttore tanght art) 

Paradise Begained, ti. 295. 

All natnre is bat art nnknown to thee. Popb. 

Nature is the art of God. SiK Thomas Browne. 

There is a natnre in all artificial things, and again, an artifice in all com« 
poonded natural things. Cudworth. 

The art of seeing nature is in reality the great object of the studies of the 
artist Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Art mar, in truth, be called the human world. Allston. 

For a philoaophic statement of this theory see Kant's Urtheilskraffc ^ ifl^ 
M, and 8chelling*s discourse upon the relation of Art to Nature. 
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and this ultimately, is the plain secret of the charm in 
every work of genius and of power. In every instance, 
the influence which sways the observer, or the hearer, or , 
the reader, is the influence of the veritable reality, of the 
real and the simple truth. The Artificial, on the con- 
trary, is the false. Examine any formal production what- 
ever, and we shall be brought back in the end to a 
pretence, to a falsehood. The mind of the author is not 
filled with the truth, and yet he pretends to an utterance 
of the truth. Its Working is not genial and spontaneous 
like that of nature, and yet he must give out that it is. 
From the beginning to the end of the process, therefore, 
an artificial production is essentially untrue, unreal, and 
hence unnatural. 

We have thus briefly directed attention to this very 
common distinction between the Natural and the Artifi- 
cial, and to the ground of it, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing the general topic upon which we propose to ^peak 
on this occasion : viz. 

The Characteristics and importance of a Natural BhS" 
ioriCj with special reference to the work of the Preacher, 

There is no branch of knowledge so liable to an artifi- 
cial method, as that of Rhetoric. Strictly defined, it is, 
indeed, as Milton calls it, an instrumental art, and hence, 
from its very nature, its appropriate subject-matter is the 
form of a discourse. While Philosophy, and History, 
and Theology, are properly occupied with the substance : 
of human composition; with truth itself and thought 
itself; to Rhetoric is left the humbler task of putting this 
material into a form suited to it Hence, it is evident, 
that by the very nature and definition of Rhetoric, this 
department of knowledge and of discipline is liable to 
formalism and artificiality. While the mind is carried 
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by the solid, material, branches of education, further and 
further into the very substance of truth itself; while His- 
tory, and Philosophy, and Theology, by their very struc- 
ture and contents, tend to deepen and strengthen the 
mental processes ; Rhetoric, in common with the whole 
department of Fine Art, seems to induce superficiality 
and formality. And when a bad tendency seems to 
receive aid from a legitimate department of human 
knowledge, it is no wonder that it should gain ground 
nntil it convert the whole department into its own nature. 
Hence, as matter of fact, there is no branch of knowledge, 
no part of a general system of education, so much infec- 
ted, in all ages, with the merely formal, the merely 
hollow, the merely artificial, and the totally lifeless, as 
Hhetoric. The epigram which Ausonius wrote under 
the portrait of the Rhetorician Rufus, might, with too 
much truth, be applied to the Rhetorician generally : 

Ipse rhetor, est imago imagmis.* 

The need, therefore, of a Rhetoric that educates like 
nature, and not artificially; a Rhetoric that organizes 
and vitalizes the material that is made over to it for pur- 
poses of form ; is apparent at first glance. Without such 
a method of expression, the influence of the solid branches 
of education themselves is neutralized. However full of 
fresh and original thought the mind may be, if it has 
been trained up to a mode of presenting it, that is in its 
own nature artificial and destructive of life, the freshness 
Hnd originality will aU disappear in the process of impart- 
ing it to another mind A Rhetoric that is conformed to 
nature and to truth, is needed, therefore, in order that the 
department itself may be co-ordinate with those higher 
departments of knowledge in which the foundation of 

* Aoflonii Eptg. u. 
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mental edacation is laid. Without sach a concorrenoe 
with the material branches of education, such a merely 
formal and instrumental branch as that of Rhetoric, is 
useless, and worse than useless. For it only diverts the 
mind firom the thought to the expression, without any 
gain to the latter, and to the positive detriment of the 
former. 

1. Rhetoric, therefore, can be a truly educating and 
influential department^ only in proportion as it is orgtm- 
izing in its fundamental character. In order to this, it 
must be grounded first of all in logic, or the laws of 
thinking, and so become not a mere collection of rules 
for the structure and decoration of single sentences, but 
a habit and process of the human mind. The Rhetori* 
cian must make his first sacrifice to the stem deities. 
In an emblematic series by one of the early Florentine 
engravers. Rhetoric is represented by a female figure of 
dignified and commanding deportment with a helmet 
surmounted by a regal crown on her head, and a naked 
sword in her right hand. And so it should be. Soft 
ness, and grace, and beauty, must be supported by 
strength and prowess ; the golden and jewelled crown 
must be defended by the iron helmet, and the steel sword. 
A rhetorical mind, therefore, in the best and proper sense 
of the term, is at bottom a constructive mind ; a mind 
capable of methodizing and organizing its acquisitions 
and reflections into forms of symmetry, and strength, and 
in a greater or less degree of beauty.* It is a mind which, 
in the efibrt to express itaelf, begins from within and 
works outward, and whose product is, for this reason, 
characterized by the unity and thorough compactness of 
a product of Nature. Such, for example, was the mind 
of Demosthenes, and such a product is the Oration for 
the Crown. The oratorical power of this great master is 
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primarily a constmctive talent ; an ability to methodize 
and combine. Take away this deeply-running and rig- 
orous force by which the various parts of the discourse, 
the whole materiel of the plan and division, are compel- 
led and compacted together, and this orator falls into the 
same class with the Gorgiases and the false Rhetoricians 
of all ages. Take away the organization of the Ora- 
tion for the Crown, and a style and diction a hundred 
fold more brilliant and gorgeous than that which now 
clothes it, would not save it from the fate of the false 
Rhetoric of all ages. 

Such again, for example, was the mind of the Apostle 
•Paul, and such was the character of his Rhetoric. Those 
short epistles, which like godliness are profitable for all 
things, and ought to be as closely studied by the sermon- 
izer as they are by the theologian, are as jointed and 
linked in their parts as the human frame itself, and as 
continuous in the flow of their trains of thought as the cur- 
rent of a river. The mind of this great first preacher to the 
Crentiles, this great first sermonizer to cultivated and scep- 
tical Paganism, was also an organizing mind. How na- 
turally does Christian doctrine, as it comes forth firom 
this intellect whose native characteristics were not de- 
stroyed, but only heightened and purified, by inspira- 
tion — how naturally and inevitably does Christian truth 
take on forms that are fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth ; statements 
that are at once logic and rhetoric, and satisfy both the 
reason and the feelings. For does not the profoundest 
theologian study the Epistie to the Romans to find 
ultimate and absolute statements in sacred science, and 
does not the most unlettered Christian read and pray over 
this same epistie, that his devotions may be kindled and 
bis heart made better ? Does not, to use the illustration 
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of the Christian Father, does not the lamb find a ford- 
ing place and the elephant a s^^nmming place in this 
mighty unremitting stream ? 

This thoroughness in the elaboration of the principal 
ideas of a discourse, and this closeness in compacting 
ihem into the unity of a plan, is, therefore, a prime qual- 
ity in eloquence, and it is that which connects Rhetoric 
with all the other departments of human knowledge, or 
rather makes it the organ by and through which these 
find a full and noble expression. For, contemplated 
firom this point of view, what is the orator but a man of 
culture who is able to tell in round and full tones what 
he knows ; and what is oratory but the art whereby the 
acquisitions and reflections of the general human mind 
are communicated to the present and the future. We 
cannot, therefore, taking this view of the nature of Rhet- 
oric as essentially organizing in its character, separate it 
from the higher departments of History, or Philosophy, 
or Theology, but must regard it as co-ordinate and con- 
current with them. The rhetorical process is to go on in 
education, along with these other processes of acquisi* 
tion and information and reflection, so that the final 
result shall be a mind not only disciplined inwardly but 
manifested outwardly to other minds ; so that there shall 
be not onlyan intellect full of thought, and a heart beat- 
ing with feeling, and an imagination glowing with im- 
Eigery, but a living expression of them all, in forms of 
unity and simplicity and beauty and grandeur. In thia 
way Rhetoric really becomes, what it was once claimed 
to be, the very crown and completion of all culture, and 
the rhetorical discipline, the last accomplishment in the 
process of education, when the man becomes prepared to 
take the stand on the oratcir's bema before his fellow 
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men, and dares to attempt a transfer of his consciousness 
into them. 

2. The second characteristic of a natural Rhetoric is 
the amplifying power. K Rhetoric should stop with 
the mere organizing of thought, it might be diiEcult 
to distinguish it from logic. But this constructive 
talent in the Rhetorician, is accompanied by another 
ability which is more purely oratorical. We mean the 
ability to dwell amply upon an idea until it has unfolded 
ail its folds, and lays off richly in broad full view. We 
mean the ability to melt the hard solid ore with so tho- 
rough and glowing a heat, that it will run and spread 
like water. We mean the ability to enlarge and illus 
trate upon a condensed and cubic idea, until its contents 
spread out into a wide expanse for the career of the im- 
agination and the play of the feelings. 

This union of an organizing with an amplifying 
power, may be said to be the whole of Rhetoric. He 
who should combine both in perfect proportions, would 
be the ideal orator of Cicero. For while the former pow- 
er presents truth in its clear and connected form for the 
understanding, the latter transmutes itjnto its imagina- 
tive and impassioned forms, and the product of these 
two powers, when they are blended in one living energy, 
is Eloquence. For Eloquence, according to the best 
definition that has yet been given, is the union of Philo- 
sophy and Poetry in order to a practical end.* W:ien, 
therefore, the logical organization is clothed upon with 
the imaginative and impassioned amplification, there 
arises " a combination and a form indeed ; " a mental pro- 
duct adapted more than all others to move and influence 
the human mind. 

* Theremin'B Rhetoric, Book i. Chapters iiL, ir. 
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Bat we shall see still more clearly into the essential 
characteristics of a Natural Rhetoric, by passing, as we 
now do, after this brief analysis, to the second part of 
our discourse, which proposes to treat of the worth and 
importance of such a Rhetoric to the preacher. 

1. And in the first place, a natural as distinguished 
from an artificial Rhetoric, is of the highest worth to the 
preacher because it isfruUfuL 

The preacher is one who, from the nature of his call- 
ing, is obliged to originate a certain amount of thought 
within a limited period of time, which is constantly and 
uniformly recurring. One day in every seven, as regu- 
larly as the motion of Hie globe brings it around, he is 
compelled to address his fellow men upon the very highest 
themes, in a manner and to an extent that will secure 
their attention and interest No profession, consequent- 
ly, makes such a steady and unintermittent draught up- 
on the resources of the mind as the clerical, and no man 
so much needs the aid of a fertile and fruitful method of 
discoursing as the Christian preacher. Besides this great 
amount of thinking and composition that is required of 
him, he is moreover shut up to a comparatively small 
number of topics, and cannot derive that assistance from 
variety of subjects, and novelty in circumstances, which 
the secular orator avails himself of so readily. The 
truths of Christianity are few and simple, and though 
they are richer and more inexhaustible than all others, 
they furnish little that is novel or striking. The power 
that is in them to interest and move men, must be educed 
from their simple and solid substance, and not from their 
great number or variety. The preacher may, it is true, 
be able to maintain a sort of interest in his hearers by 
the biographical, or geographical, or archaeological, or 
historical, or literary, accompaniments of the Scriptures 

9 
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but' his permanent influence and power over them as a 
preacher must come from his ability to develop clearly, 
profonndly, and freshly, a few simple and unadorned 
doctrines. Far be it from me to undervalue the impor- 
tance of that training and study, by which we are intro- 
duced into that elder and oriental world in which the 
Bible had its origin^ and with whose scenery, manners 
and customs, and modes of living and thinking, it will 
be connected to the end of time. No student of the 
Scsiptures, and especially no sacred orator, can make 
himself too much at home in the gorgeous East ; too 
fsimiliar with that Hebrew spirit which colors like blood 
the whole Bible, New Testament as well as Old Testa- 
ment But at the same time he should remember that 
all this knowledge is only a means to an end ; that he 
cannot as a preacher of the Word, rely upon this as the 
last source whence he is to derive subject matter for his 
thinking and discourse year after year, but must by it all 
be carried down to deeper and more perennial fountains, 
to the few infinite facts and the few infinite truths of 
Christianity. 

The need, therefore, of a Rhetorical method that is in 
its own nature fertile and fruitful, is plain. And what 
other ability can succeed but that organizing and ampli- 
fying power, which we have* seen to be the substance of 
the Rhetoric of Nature as the contrary of Art Through 
the former of these, the preacher's mind is led into the 
inmost structure and fabric of the individual doctrine, 
and so of the whole Christian system ; and through the 
latter he is enabled to unroll and display the endless 
richness of the contents. It is safe to say, that a mind 
which has once acquired this natural method of develop- 
ing and presenting Christian truth, cannot be exhausted. 
Nc matter how much drain may be made upon it, no 
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matter how often it may be called upon to preach the 
"things new and old," it cannot be made dry. The 
more it is drawn from, the more salient and bulging is 
the fulness with which it wells up and pours over. For 
this organic method is the key and the clue. He who is 
master of it, he with whom it has become a mental hab- 
it and process, will find the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge in the Scriptures opening readily and richly 
to him. He will find his mind habitually in the vein. 

2. And this brings us to a second characteristic of a 
Natural Rhetoric, whereby it is of the greatest worth to 
the preacher, viz., that it is a genial and invigoratinff 
method. All the discipline of the human mind ought to 
minister to its enjoyment and its strength. That is a 
false method of discipline, by which the human mind is 
made to work by an ungenial effort, much more by 
spasms and convulsively. It was made to work like na- 
ture itself, calmly, continuously, strongly, and happily. 
When, therefore, we find a system of training, resulting 
in a labored, anxious, intermittent, and irksome, activity, 
we may be sure that something is wrong in it The 
fruits of all modes of discipline that conform to the na- 
ture of the human mind and the nature of truth, are free- 
dom, boldness, continuity, and pleasure, of execution- 
In this connection weakness and tedium are faults ; sick- 
ness is sin. 

But the mental method for which we a^ pleading, 
while making the most severe and constant draft upon 
the mental faculties, at the same time braces them and 
inspires them with power. The mind of the orator, in 
this slow organization and continuous amplification of 
the materials with which it is laboring, is itself affected 
by a reflex action. That truth, that divine truth, which 
the preacher is endeavoring to throw out, that it may 
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renovate and edify the soul of a fellow being, at the 
same time strikes in, and invigorates his ow^n mind, and 
swells his own heart with joy. 

This feature, this genial vigor, in what we have styled 
a Natural Rhetoric, acquires additional importance when 
we recur to the fact that has already been mentioned, 
viz., that inasmuch as Rhetoric is a formal or instrumen- 
tal department, its influence is liable to become, and too 
often has become, debilitating to the human mind. 
When this branch of discipline becomes artificial and 
mechanical in its character, by being severed too much 
fiom those profounder, and more solid, departments of 
human know^ledge from whose root and fatness it must 
derive all its nourishment and circulating juices ; when 
Rhetoric degenerates into a mere collection of rules for 
the structure of sentences and the finish of diction ; no 
studies or training will do more to diminish the resources 
of the mind, and to benumb and kill the vitality of 
the soul, than the Rhetorical. The eye is kept upon the 
form merely, and no mind, individual or national, was 
ever made strong or fertile by the contemplation of mere 
form. The mind under such a tutorage works by rote, 
instead of from an inward influence and an organic law. 
In reality, its action is a surface-action, which only irri- 
tates and tires out its powers. Perhaps the strongest ob- 
jections that have been advanced against a Rhetorical 
course of instruction, find their support and force here. 
Men complain of the dryness, and the want of geniality, 
of a professed Rhetorician. The common mind is not 
satisfied with his studious artifice, and his measured 
movements, but craves something more ; it craves a ro- 
bust and hearty utterance, a hale and lifesome method 
Notice that it is not positively displeased with this pre- 
cision and finish of the Rhetorician, but only with the 
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lack of a genial impulse under it It is its sins of omi.H« 
sion that have brought Rhetoric into disrepute. 

But when the training, under consideration, results in a 
genial and invigorating process, by which the profound- 
est thinking and the best feeling of the soul are discharge 
ed to the utmost, and yet the mind feels the more buoy- 
ant for it, and the stronger for it, all such objections van- 
ish. There is, we are confident, there is a method of 
disciplining the mind in the direction of Rhetoric, and 
for the purposes of form and style, that does not in the 
least diminish the vigor and the healthiness of its natural 
processes. If there is not, then the department should 
be annihilated. If there can be no Rhetorical training in 
the schools, but such as is destructive of the freshness, 
and originality, and geniality, of native impulses and 
native utterances, then it were far better to leave the 
mind to its unpruned and tangled luxuriance ; to let it 
wander at its own sweet will, and bear with its tedious 
jdndings and its endless eddies. Here and there, at 
east, there w^ould be an onward movement, and the in- 
spiration of a forward motion. But it is not so. For, 
says Shakspeare : 



There is an Art which . . 
With great creating Nature. 



shares 



There is a close and elaborate discipline which is in har- 
mony with the poetry, and the feeling, and the eloquence, 
of the human soul, and which, therefore, may be employ- 
ed to evoke and express it There is a Rhetoric which, 
when it has been wrought into the mind, and has be- 
come a spontaneous method and an instinctive habit 
with it, does not in the least impair the elasticity and 
vigor of nature, because in the phrase of the same great 
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poet and master of form from whom we have just quoted, 
" It is an Art that Nature makes, or rather an Art which 
itself is Nature." Such a Rhetoric may, indeed, be 
defined to be an Art, or discipline, which enables man to 
be natural ; an Art that simply develops the genuine and 
hearty qualities of the man himself, of the mind itself. — <• 
For the purpose of all discipline in this direction, is not 
to impose upon the mind a style of thought and expres- 
sion unnatural and alien to it, but simply to aid the mind 
to be itself, and to show itself out in the most genuine 
and sincere manner. The Rhetorical Art is to join on 
upon the nature and constitution of the individual man, 
so that what is given by creation, and what is acquired 
by culture, shall be homogeneous, mutually aiding and 
aided, reciprocally influencing and influenced. And let 
not this mental veracity, this truthfulness to a man's 
individuality and mental structure, be thought to be an 
easy acquisition. It is really the last and highest accom- 
plishment It is a very diflicult thing for a discourser to 
be himself J genuinely and without aflectatio'n. It is a 
still more diflScult thing for an orator, a man who has 
come out before a listening and criticising auditory, to be 
himself; genuinely, fearlessly and without mannerismi 
communicating himself to his auditors precisely as he 
really is. A simple and natural style, says Pascal, always 
strikes us with a sort of surprise ; for while we are on the 
lookout for an author^ we find a man^ while we are expect- 
ing a formal art^ we find a throbbing hea/rt* This is 
really the highest grade of culture, and the point toward 
which it should always aim, viz : to bring Nature out by 
means of art ; and Rhetorical discipline, instead of leav- 
ing the pupil ten-fold more formal and artificial than it 
found him, ought to send him out among men, the most 
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artless, the most hearty, and the most gemiine, man of 
them all. 

Now of what untold worth is such a mental method 
and habit to the preacher of the Word ! On this method, 
literally and without a metaphor, the more he works the 
stronger he becomes, the more he toils the happier he is. 
He finds the invention and composition of discourse a 
means of self-culture and of self-enjoyment He finds 
that that labor to which he has devoted his life, and t:: 
which, perhaps, in the outset, he went with something oi 
a hireling's feeling, is no irksome task, but the source oi 
the noblest and most buoyant happiness. That steady 
unintermittent drain upon his thought and his feeling 
which he feared would soon exsiccate his brain and leave 
his heart dry as powder, he finds is only an outlet for the 
ever accumulating waters ! 

This invigorating and genial influence of the Rhetori- 
cal method now under consideration, furthermore, is of 
special worth in the present state of the world. There 
never was a time when the general mind was so impa- 
tient of dulness as now. He who addresses audiences 
at the present day must be vigorous and invigorating, or 
he is nothing. Hence the temptation, which is too often 
yielded to by the sacred orator, to leave the legitimate 
field of Christian discourse and to range in that border 
land which skirts it, or perhaps to pass into a region of 
thought that is really profane and secular. The preacher 
feels the need of sajdng something fresh, vigorous, and 
genial, and not being able to discourse in this style upon 
the old and standing themes of the Bible, he endeavors 
to christianize those secular and temporal themes with 
which the general mind is already too intensely occupied, 
that he may find in them subjects for entertaining, and, 
as he thinks, original discourse But this course on the 
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part of the Christian minister, must always end in the 
decline of spiritual religion, both in his own heart and in 
that of the Church. Nothing, in the long run, is truly 
edifying to the Christian man or the Christian Church, 
that is not really religious. Nothing can renovate and 
Banctify the earthly mind, but that which is in its owai 
nature spiritual and supernatural. Not that which 
resembles Christian truth, or which may be modified or 
affected by Christian truth, can convict of sin and con- 
vert to God, but only the substantial and real Christian 
truth itself. Nothing but material fire can be relied upon 
as a central sun, as a radiating centre. 

The Christian preacher is thus shut up to the old and 
tmiforra system of Christianity in an agei when, more 
than in any other, men are seeking for some new thing ; 
when they are seeking and demanding stimulation, invig- 
oration, animation, and impression. His only true 
course, therefore, is to find the new in the old ; to become 
so penetrated with the spirit of Christianity, that he shall 
breathe it out firom his own mind and heart, upon his 
congregation, in as fresh and fiery a tongue of flame as 
that which restec' upon the disciples on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; to enter so thoroughly into the genius and spirit 
of the Christian system, that it shall exhibit itself, through 
him, with an originality and newness kindred to that of 
its first inspired preachers, and precisely like that which 
characterizes the sermonizing of the Augustines and the 
Bernards, the Luthers and the Calvins, the Leightons, 
the Howes, and the Edwardses,* of the Church. What 
renders the sermons of these men so vivific and so invig- 
orating to those who study them, awd to the audiences 
who heard them ? Not the variety or striking character 
of the topics, but the thoroughness with which the truth 
was conceived and elaborated in their minds. Not an 
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artificial Rhetoric, polishing and garnishing the outside 
of a subject in which the inind has no interest, and into 
the interior of which it has not penetrated ; but an organ- 
izing Rhetoric, wHereby the sermon shot up out of the 
great Christian system, like a bud out of the side of a 
great trunk or a great limb, part and particle of the great 
whole ; an amplifying Rhetoric whereby the sermon was 
the mere evolution of an involution, the swelling, burst- 
ing, leafing out, blossoming, and fiructuation, of this bud. 

3. And this brings us, in the third place, to the worth 
of this Rhetorical method to the preacher, because it is 
closely connected with his theological training and disci' 
pline. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that eloquent 
preaching cannot originate without profound theological 
knowledge. The eloquent preacher is simply the thorough 
theologian who has now gone out of his study, and up 
into the pulpit In other words, eloquence in this as 
well as in every other instance is founded in knowledge. 
Cicero says that Socrates was wont to say that all men 
are eloquent enough on subjects whereon they have 
knowledge ; • a saying which re-appears in the common 
and homely rule for eloquence, " Have something to say, 
and then say it" 

Hence a Rhetorical training which does not sustain 
intimate relations to the general culture and discipline 
of the pupil, is worthless. At no point does an artificial 
Rhetoric betray itself so quickly and so certainly as here. 
We feel that it has no intercommunication with th« 
character and acquisitions of the individual. It is a 
foreign method, which he has adopted by a volition, and 

* De Oratore, i. 14. 
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not a spontaneous one which has sprang up out of his 
character and culture, and is in perfect sympathy with it 
But the Rhetoric of nature has all the theological train- 
ing of the preacher back of it as its support, beneath it as 
its soil and nutriment All that he has become by long 
years of study and reflection, goes to maintain him as a 
Ahetorician, so that his oratory is really the full and 
powerfdl display of what he is and has become by vigor- 
ous professional study. The Rhetoric is the man him- 
Belf. 

In this way, a showy and tawdry manner is inevitably 
avoided, as it always should be, by the preacher. It can- 
not be said of him, as it can be of too many, ^^ He is a 
mere Rhetorician." For this professional study, this 
lofty and calm theological discipline, this solemn care of 
human souls, this sacred professional character, will all 
show themselves in his general style and manner, and 
preclude every thing ostentatious or gaudy, much more 
every thing scenic or theatrical. The form 'will corres- 
pond to the matter. The matter being the most solemn 
and most weighty truth of God, the form will be the 
most chastened, the most symmetrical, and the most 
commanding, manner of man. 

And in this way, again, the rhetorical training of the 
preacher will exert a reflex influence upon his theologi- 
cal training. A true sacred Rhetoric is a sort of practi- 
cal theology, and is so styled in some nomenclatures. It 
is a practical expansion and exhibition of a scientific 
system for the purpose of influencing the popular mind. 
When, therefore, it is well conceived and well handled, it 
exerts a reflex influence upon theological science itself, 
that is beneficial in the highest degree. It cannot, it is 
true, change the nature and substance of the truth, but it 
can bring it out into distinct consciousness The efibrt 
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to popularize scientific knowledge, the endeavor to put 
logic into the fonn of rhetoric, imparts a clearness to con- 
ceptions, and a determination to opinions, that cannot 
be attained in the closet of the mere speculatist Not 
until a man has endeavored to transfer his conceptions ; 
not until he has pushed his way through the confusion 
and misunderstandings of another man's mind, and haa 
tried to lodge his views in it; does he know the full 
significance and scope of even his own knowledge. 

But especially is this action and re-action between 
theology and sacred Rhetoric of the highest worth to the 
preacher, because it results in a due mingling of the the- 
oretic and the practical in his preaching. The desidera* 
turn in a sermon is such an exact proportion between 
doctrine and practice, such thorough fusion of these two 
elements, that the discourse at once instructs and impels ; 
and he who supplies this desideratum in his sermonizing, 
is a powerful, influential, and eloquent, preacher. He 
may lack many other minor things, but he has the main 
thing ; and in time these other minor things shall all be 
added unto him. In employing a Rhetoric that is at 
once organizing and amplifying in its nature and influ- 
ence, the theological discipline and culture of the preacher 
are kept constantly growing and vigorous. Every sermon 
that is composed on this method, sets the whole body of 
his acquisitions into motion, and, like a bucket continu- 
ally plunged down into a well and continually drawn up 
full and dripping, aerated a mass that would otherwise 
grow stagnant and putrid. 

4. Fourthly and finally, the worth of a natural, as dis- 
tinguished from an artificial. Rhetoric, is seen in the fact 
that it is connected, most intimately, with the vital reli- 
gion of the man and Uie preacher. For no Rhetoric cau 
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be organizing and vivifying, that is not itself organic and 
alive. Only that which has in itself a living principle, 
can commnnicate life. Only that which is itself vigor- 
ous, can invigorate. The inmost essential principle, 
therefore, of a Rhetoric that is to be employed in the ser- 
vice of religion, must be this very religion itself: deep, 
vital, piety in the soul of the sacred orator. Even the 
pagan Cato, and the pagan Quinctilian after him, made 
goodness, integrity and uprightness of character, the 
foundation of eloquence in a secular sphere, and for se- 
cular purposes. The orator, they said, is an upright 
man, first of all an vpright ma/n^ who understands speak- 
ing. How much more true then is it, that Christian 
character is the font and origin of all Christian elo- 
quence ; that the sacred orator is a holy man, first of cdl 
a holy many who understands speaking. 

We shall not, surely, be suspected of wishing to un- 
dervalue or disparage a department to which we propose 
to consecrate our whole time and attention, and, there- 
fore, we may with the more boldness say, that we have 
always cherished a proper respect for that theory which 
has been more in vogue in some other denominations 
than in our own, that the preacher is to speak as the 
spirit moves him. There is a great and solid truth at 
the bottom of it, and though the theory unquestionably 
does not need to be held up very particularly before an 
aneducated ministry, we think there is comparatively lit- 
tle danger in reminding the educated man, the man who 
has been trained by the rules and maxims of a formal 
and systematic discipline, that the spring of all his pow- 
er, as a Christian preacher, is a living- spring. It is well 
for the sacred orator, who has passed through a long col- 
legiate and professional training, and has been taught 
sermonizing as an art, to be reminded that the living 
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principle^ which is to render all this culture of use for 
purposes of practical impression, is vital godliness ; that 
he will be able to assimilate all this material of Christiaa 
eloquence, only in proportion as he is a devout and holy 
man. Without this interior religious life in his soul, all 
bis resources of intellect, of memory, and of imagination, 
will be unimpressive and ineffectual; the mere iron shields 
and gold ornaments that crush the powerless Tarpeia. 

For the first and indispensable thing in every instance 
is power. Given an inward and living power, and a 
basis for motion, action, and impression, is given. In 
every instance we come back to this ultimate point 
There is a theory among philosophers, that this hard, 
material world, over which we stumble, and against 
which we strike, is at bottom two forces or powers, 
held in equilibrium ; that when we get back to the real- 
ity of the hard and dull clod, upon which ^ the swain 
treads with clouted shoon," we find it to be just as im- 
material, just as mobile, just as nimble, and just as much 
a living energy, as the soul of man itself. Whether this 
be truth or not within the sphere of matter, one thing is 
certain, that within the sphere of mind we are brought 
back to forces, to fresh and living energies, in every in- 
stance in which the human soul makes an eloquent im- 
pression, or receives one. Examine an oration, secular 
or sacred, that actually moved the minds of men, a 
speech that obtained votes, or a sermon that, as we say, 
saved souls, and you find the ultimate cause of this elo- 
quence, so far as man is concerned, to be a vital power 
in the orator. The same amount of instruction might 
have been imparted, the same general style and diction 
might have been employed in both cases, but if that elo- 
quent power in the man had been wanting, there woul<) 
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have beea no actuation of the hearer, and consequently 
no eloquence. 

It is, therefore a great and crowning excellence of the 
Rhetorical method which we have been describing, that 
its lowest and longest roots strike down into the Chris- 
tian character itself. It does not propose or expect to 
render the preacher eloquent without personal religion. 
It tells him on the contrary, that although God is the 
creator and sovereign of the human sou], and can there- 
fore render the truth preached by an unregenerate man 
and in the most unfeeling irreligious manner, effectual to 
salvation, yet that ili,e preacher must expect to see men 
moved by his discourses, only in proportion as he is him- 
self a spiritually-minded, solemn, and devout man. Here 
is the pawer^ and here is its hiding place, so far as the 
finite agent is concerned. In that holy love of God and 
of the human soul, which Christianity enjoins and pro- 
duces ; in that religious affection of the soul which takes 
its origin in the soul's regeneration ; the preacher is to 
find the source of all his eloquence and impression as an 
orator, just as much as of his usefulness and happiness 
as a man and a Christian. Back to this last centre of 
all, do we trace all that is genuine, and powerful, and 
influential, in Pulpit Eloquence. 

But by this is not meant merely that the preacher must 
be a man of zealous and fervid emotions. There is a 
species of eloquence, which springs out of easily excited 
sensibilities, and which oftentimes produces a great sen- 
sation in audiences of peculiar characteristics, and in 
some particular moods. But this eloquence of the flesh 
and the blood, without the brain ; this eloquence of the 
animal, without the intellectual spirits ; is very different 
from that deep-toned, that solemn, that commanding elo- 
quence, which springs from the life of God in the soul 
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of man We feel the difference, all men feel the differ* 
ence, between the impression made by an ardent but su- 
perficial emotion, and that made by a deep feeling ; by 
the sustained, equable, and strong, pulsation of religious 
affections, as distinguished firom religious sensibilities. 
When a man of the latter stamp feels, we know that he 
keh upon good grounds and in reality; that this stir and 
movement of the affections is central and all-pervading 
in him ; that the eternal truth has taken hold of his emo- 
tive nature, moving the whole of it, as the trees of the 
wood are move^ with the wind. It is this moral earnest- 
ness of a man who habitually feels that religion is the 
chief concern for mortals here below ; it is this profound 
consciousness of the perfections of God and of the worth 
of the human soul; which is the inmost principle of 
sacred eloquence, the vis vivida viUs of the sacred omtor. 

I have thus, as briefly as possible, exhibited the princi* 
pal features of what is conceived to be a true method 
in rhetorical instruction and discipline ; not because 
they are new, or different from the views of the best 
Rhetoricians of aU ages, but merely to indicate the gen- 
eral spirit in which I would hope, by the blessing of 
God, to conduct the department of instruction commit- 
ted to my care by the guardians of this Seminary. The 
department of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology is 
one that, from the nature of the case, is not called upon 
to impart very much positive information. Its function 
is rather to induce an intellectual method, to form a 
mental habit, to communicate a general spirit to the fu- 
ture clergyman. It is, therefore, a department of grow- 
ing importance in this country, and in the present state 
of society and the Church. Perhaps the genera] tone 
^nd temper of the clerical profession was never a matter 
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of more importance than now. The world, and this 
country especially, is guided more and more by the gen* 
eral tendencies of particular classes and professions. In 
politics, a party or class, that really has a tendency, and 
maintains it persistently for a length of time, is sure in 
the end to draw large masses after it. In reforms, a 
class that is pervaded by a distinctive spirit, which it 
sedulously preserves and maintains, is sure of a wide in- 
fluence, finally. In literature, or philosophy, or theology, a 
school that has a marked and determined character of its 
own, and keeps faith with it, will in the course of time 
be rewarded for its self-consistency by an increase in 
numbers and in power. In all these cases, and in all 
other cases, the steady, continuous stream of a general 
tendency sucks into its own volume all the float and 
drift, and carries it along with it And the eye of the 
reflecting observer, ai» it ranges over the ocean of Amer- 
ican society, can see these currents and tendencies, as 
plainly as the eye of the mariner sees, the Gulf-stream. 

How important, then, is any position which makes the 
occupant to contribute to the formation of a general 
spirit and temper, in so influential a class of men as the 
clerical ! Well may such an one say. Who is sufficient 
fortius thing? For myself, I should shrink altogether 
from this toil, and this responsibility, did I not dare to 
hope that the providence of that Being, who is the 
sovereign contruller of all tendencies and all movements 
in the universe, has led me hither. In his strength would 
I labor, and to Him would I reverently commend myself 
and this institution. 



THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE, AND STYLE, 

TO THOUGHT/ 



" It is a truth," (says Hartrmg in beginning his Bnbtl<i 
and profoond work on the Greek Particles,) " as simple 
as it is fruitftd, that language is no arbitrary, artificial, 
and gradual invention of the reflective understanding, 
but a necessary GUid organic product of human nature, ap- 
pearing contemporaneously with the activity of thoughf^ 
Speech is the correlate of thought ; both require and condi- 
tion each other like body and soul, and are developed at 
the same time and in the same degree, both in the case of 
the individual and the nation. Words are the coinage of 
conceptions freeing themselves from the dark chaos of 
intimations and feelings, and gaining shape and clear- 
ness. In so far as a man uses and is master of language, 
has he also attained clearness of thought ; the developed 
and spoken language of a people is its expressed intelli- 
gence." f Consonant with this, WiUiara Humboldt re- 
marks that ^' speech must be regarded as naturally inhe- 
rent in man, for it is altogether inexplicable as a work 
of his inventive understanding. We are none the bet- 
ter for allowing thousands of years for its invention. 

• Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra ; Nor. 1848, and July 1851. 
t Partikeln Lehie, Bd. I. H li 2. 
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There coald be no invention of language unless its type 
already existed in the human mind. Man is man only 
by means of speech ; but in order to invent speech he 
must be already man." • 

In these extracts it is asserted that language is an or- 
g'anic product of which thought is the organizing and 
vitalizing principle. Writers upon language have gene- 
rally acknowledged a connection of some sort between 
thought and language, but they have not been unanimous 
with respect to the nature of the connection. The com- 
mon assertions that language is the "dress" of thought — 
is the "vehicle" of thought — point to an outward and 
mechanical connection between the two : while the fine 
remark of Wordsworth that " language is not so much 
the dress of thought as its incarnation " and the frequent 
comparison of the relation which they bear to each other, 
with that which exists between the body and the soul, 
indicate that a vital connection is believed to exist be- 
tween language and thought 

The correctness of this latter doctrine becomes appa- 
rent when it is considered that everything growing out 
of human nature, in the process of its development and 
meeting its felt wants, is of necessity livinff in its 
essence, and cannot be regarded as a dead mechanical 
contrivance. That language has such a natural and 
spontaneous origin is evident from the fact, that history 
gives no account of any language which was the direct 
invention of any one man, or set of men, to supply the 
wants of a nation utterly destitute of the ability to «p- 
press its thought . Individuals have bestowed an alpha- 
bet, a written code of laws, useful mechanical inventions, 
upon their countrymen, but no individual ever bestowed 
a language. This has its origin in human nature, ot 
rather in that constitutional necessity, under which hu 
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man nature in common with all creation is placed by 
Him who sees the end &om the beginning, which com 
pels the invisible to become visible, the formless to take 
form, the intelligible to corporealize itself. That thought 
is invisible and spiritual in essence, is granted by all sys- 
tems of philosophy except the coarsest and most unphi- 
losophic materialism. It is therefore subject to the uni- 
versal law, and must become sensuous — must be cow- 
mmicaied. 

In the case of the primitive language, spoken by the 
first human pair, we must conceive of it as a gift from, the 
Creator, perfectly correspondent, Uke all their other en- 
dowments, to the wants of a living sottL As in this first 
instance the bodily form reached its height of being and 
of beauty, not through the ordinary processes of genera- 
tion, birth, and growth, but as an instantaneous creation ; 
so too the form of thought, language, passed through no 
stages of development (as some teach) firom the inarticu- 
late cry of the brute, to the articulate and intelligent 
tones of cultivated man, but came into full and finished 
existence simultaneously with the fiat that called the 
full-formed soul and body into being. It would not 
have been a perfect creation, had the first man stood 
mute in mature manhood, and that too in his unfallen 
state and amidst the beauty and glory of Eden. As the pos- 
terity of the first man come into existence by a process, 
and as both soul and body in their case undergo develop- 
ment before reaching the points of bloom and maturity, 
language also in their case is a slow and gradual forma- 
tion. It begins with the dawn of reflective conscious- 
ness, and unfolds itself as this becomes deeper and clear- 
er. In the infancy of a nation it is exquisitely fitted for 
the lyrical expression of those thoughts and feelings 
which rise simple and sincere in the national mind and 
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heart, before philosophical reflection has rendered them 
complex, or advancing civilization has dried up their 
freshness. As the period of fancy and feeling passes 
by and that of reason and reflection comes in, language 
becomes more rigid and precise in its structure, conforms 
itself to the expression of profound thought, and history 
and philosophy take the place of the ballad and the 
chronicle. 

Now the point to be observed here is, that this whole 
process is spontaneous and natural; is a growth and 
not a manufacture. Thought embodies itself, even as 
the merely animal life becomes sensuous and sensible 
through its own tendency and activity. When investi- 
gating language, therefore, we are really within the 
sphere of life and living organization, and to attempt its 
comprehension by means of mechanical principles would 
be as absurd as to attempt to apprehend the phenomena 
of the animal kingdom by the principles that regulate 
the investigation of inorganic nature. It is only by the 
application of dynamical principles, of the doctrine of 
life, that we can get a true view of language or be en- 
abled to use it with power. 

It is assumed then that thought is the life of language; 
and this too in no figurative sense of the word, but in its 
strict scientific signification as denoting the principle 
that organizes and vivifies the form in which it makes 
its appearance. It is assumed that thought is as teally 
the living principle of language as the soul is the life of 
the body, and the assumption verifies itself by the clear- 
ness which it introduces into the investigation of the sub- 
ject, and by the light which it flares into its darker and 
more mysterious parts. That fusion^ for instance, of the 
thoughts with the words, which renders the discourse of 
the poet glowing and tremulous with feeling and life 
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can be explained upon no other supposition than that 
the immaterial entity born of beauty in the poet's mind 
actually materializes itself, and thus enlivens the other- 
wise lifeless syllables. Nothing but a vital connection 
with the thoughts that breathe, can account for the 
words that burn. 

We are not therefore to look upon language as having 
intrinsic existence, separate from the thought which it 
conveys, but as being external thought, expressed thought. 
Words were not first invented, and then assigned to 
conceptions as their arbitrary, and intrinsically mean- 
ingless signs ; mere indices, having no more inward con 
nection with the things indicated, than the algebraist 
marks, -(- ^^^ — 5 have with the notions of increase and 
diminution. In the order of nature, language follows 
rather than precedes thought, and is subject to all itd 
modifications firom its first rise in the consciousness of 
the individual and the nation, up to that of the philoso- 
pher and the philosophic age in a nation's history. Lan- 
guage in essence is thoughtj^ is thought in an outward 
form, and consequently cannot exist, or be the object of 
reflection dissevered from the vital principle which sub- 
stantiates it. The words of the most thoughtless man 
do nevertheless contain some meaning, and words have 
effect upon us only in proportion as they are filled with 
thought. 

And this fulness must not be conceived of as flowing 
into empty moulds already prepared. It is a statement 
of one of the most profound investigators of physical life, 
that the living power merely added to the dead organ is 
not life;* i. e. that no intensity whatever of physical life 

* Cams' Phjstologie, Bd. 1. Vorrede. He denies the correctness of the 
following formula upon which, he affirms, the mechanical school of physi* 
ologisto proceeds : todtes Oi^an -f- Kraft =^ Leben. 
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streamed upon and through a dead hand lying upon a 
dissecting table can produce life in the form of the liv- 
ing member. The living member cannot come into ex- 
istence except as growing out of a living body, and the 
living body cannot come into existence unless life, the 
immaterial and invisible, harden into the materiality and 
burst into the visibility of a minute seminal point which 
t<^ems and swells with the whole future organism; a 
point or dot of life from which as a centre, the radiation, 
the organization, and the circulation may commence. 
In like manner it is impossible, if it were conceivable, 
to produce human language by the superinduction of 
thought upon, or by the assignation of meaning to, a 
mass of unmeaning sounds already in existence. When 
a conception comes into the consciousness of one mind, 
and seeks expression that it may enter the consciousness 
of another mind, it must be conceived of as uttering it- 
self in a word which is not taken at hap-hazard, and 
which might have been any other arbitrary soimd, but 
which is prompted and farmed by the creative thought 
struggling out of the world of mind, and making use of 
the vocal organs in order to enter the world of sense. 

We cannot, it is true, verify all this by reference to all 
the words we are in the habit of using every day, be- 
cause we are too far off from the period of their origin, 
and because they are oftentimes 'combinations of simple 
sounds that were originally formed by vocal organs dif- 
fering from our o'^oi by marked peculiarities, yet the 
simplicity and naturalness of the Greek of Homer, or 
the English of Chaucer, which is no other than the affi- 
nity of the language with the thought, the sympathy of 
the sound with the sense, cause us to feel what in the 
present state of philology most certainly cannot be proved 
in the case of every single word, that primarily, in the 
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root and heart, language is self-embodied thought. Yet 
though it is impossible at present in the case of every 
single word to verify the assumption upon which we 
have gone, it is not difficult to do this in the case of that 
portion of the language in which there is emphasis and 
intensity of meaning. The verb, by which action and 
suflfering (which in the animal world is but a calmer and 
more intense activity) are expressed, is a word often and 
evidently suited to the thought Those nouns which are 
names not of things but of acts and energies, are like- 
wise exceedingly significant of the things signified. The 
motions of the mouth, the position of the organs, and 
the tension of the muscles of speech, in the utterance of 
such words as shock^ smitey writhey slakey quenchy are 
produced by the force and energy and character of the 
conceptions which these words communicate, just as the 
prolonged relaxation of the organs and muscles in the 
pronunciation of soothSy hreathey drearriy oaJ/niy and the 
like, results naturally from the nature of the thought of 
which they are the vocal embodiment. 

And this leads us to notice that this view of the origin 
and nature of language acquires additional support from 
considering that the vocal sound is the product of physi- 
cal organs which are started into action and directed in 
their motion by the soul itself.* Even the tones of the 
animal are suited to the inward feeling by the particular 
play of muscles and organs of utterance. The feeling 
of pleasure covJd not, so long as nature is herself, twist 
these muscles and organs into the emission of the sharp 
scream of physical agony, any more than it could light 
up the eye with the glare and flash of rage. 

Now if this is true in the low sphere of animal exist- 

* See on this point Wallis^s English Grammar, and Heame's Langtoftt 
Chronicle, Vol. L Preface. 
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ence^ it is still more trae in the sphere of intellectual and 
moral existence. If life is true to itself in the lower, it 
is true to itself in the higher realm of its manifestation. 
When full of earnest thought and feeling the mind uses 
the body at will, and the latter naturally and spontane- 
ously subserves the former. As thought becomes more 
and more earnest, and feeling more and more glowing, 
the body bends and yields with increasing pliancy, down 
to its minutest fibres and most delicate tissues, to the 
working of the engaged mind ; the organs of speech be- 
come one with the soul, and are swayed and wielded by 
it The word is, as it were, put into the mouthy by the 
vehement and excited spirit. 

When the mind is quickened, ont of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.* 

As well might it be said that there is no vital and na- 
tural connection between the feeling and the blush in 
which it mantles, or the tear in which it finds vent, as 
that the word — the ^^ winged word^^ — has only an arbi- 
trary and dead relation to the thought. 

Again, it is generally conceded that there is an inher- 
ent fitness of gesture, attitude and look, to the thought 
or feeling conveyed by them ; but do attitude, gesture, 
and look, sustain a more intimate relation to thought 
and feeling than language does ; language, at once the 
most universal as well as most particular in its applica- 
tion, the most exhaustive and perfect, of all the media 
of communication between mind and mind, between 
heart and heart? The truth is, that aU the media 
through which thought becomes sensuous and communi- 

* Henry IV. Act IV. So. 1. 
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cable are in greater or less degree, yet in some degree, 
Homogeneous and con-natural with thought itself. In other 
words they all, in a greater or less degree, possess mani- 
fest propriety. 

It is to be borne In mind here, that the question is not 
whether thought could not have embodied itself in other 
forms than it has, whether other languages could not 
have arisen, but whether the existing forms possess ad- 
aptedness to the thought they convey. Life is not com- 
pelled to manifest itself in one only form, or in one par- 
ticular set of forms, in any of the kingdoms, but it is 
compelled to make the form in which it does appear, 
vital like itself. The forms, for aught that we know, 
may be infinite in number, in which the invisible princi- 
ple may become sensible, but the corpse is no one of 
them. 

Thought as the substance of discourse is logical, ne- 
cessary, and immutable, in its nature, while language as 
the form is variable. The language of a people is conti- 
nually undergoing a change, so that those who speak it 
in its later periods, (it very often happens,) would be 
unintelligible to those who spoke it in its earlier ages. 
Chaucer cannot be read by Englishmen of the present 
day without a glossary.* Again, the languages of dif- 
ferent nations differ from each other. There is great 
variety in the changes of the verb to express the passive 
form. The subject is sometimes included in the verb, 
sometimes is prefixed, and sometimes is suffixed to it. 
The Malay language assumes the plural instead of the 

♦ Yet even in this case, aa Wordsworth trnly remarks, " the affecting 
parts are almost always expressed in language pure, and universally intel- 
ligible even to this day." — Prejaee to Z*ynca/ Ballads. The more intenu 
and viiaL the thought, the nearer the form approaches the essence, the mora 
nniyersal does it become. 
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singular as the basis of number, all nouns primarily de« 
noting the plural. Some use the dual and some do not; 
some give gender and number to adjectives, and othera 
do not ; some have the article and some have not And 
yet all these different languages areequally embodim epte 
of thought, and of the same thought substantially. For 
the human mind is everywhere, and at all times, subject 
to the invariable laws of its own constitution, and that 
logical, immutable, truth which stands over against it as 
its correlative object, is developed in much the same way 
among all nations in whom the intellect obtains a devel- 
opment The vital principle — ^logical, immutable, truth 
in the form of human thought — ^is here seen embodying 
itself in manifold forms, with freedom and originality, 
and with an expressive suitableness in every instance. 

That a foreign language does not seem expressive to 
the stranger is no argument against the fundamental hy- 
pothesis. It is expressive to the native-born, and be- 
come so to the stranger in proportion as be acquires (not 
a mere mechanical and book knowledge, but) a vital 
and vernacular knowledge of it And this expressive- 
ness is not the result of custom. Apart from the in- 
stinctive association of a certain word with a certain 
conception, there is an instinctive sense of its intrinsic 
fitness to communicate the thought intended — of its ex- 
pressiveness. For why should some words be more ex- 
pressive than others, if they all equally depend upon the 
law of association for their significance ? And why is a 
certain portion of every language more positive, empha- 
tic, and intense, than the remaining portions ? There is 
in every language a class of words which are its life and 
life-blood, a class to which the mind, in its fervor and 
glow, instinctively betakes itself in order to free itself of 
its thoughts in the most effective and satisfactory man- 
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ner. But this is irreconcilable with the hypothesis that 
all words are but lifeless signs, acquiring their significa- 
tion and apparent suitableness from use and custom, and 
all consequently being upon the same dead level with 
respect to expressiveness. 

Still another proof that the connection between lan- 
guage and thought is organic, is found in the fact that 
the relation between the two is evidently that of actior 
and reaction. 

We have seen that language is the produce of thought 
but this is not to be understood as though language were 
a mere effect, of which thought is the mere cause. The 
mere effect cannot react upon the pure cause. It is 
thrown off and away from its cause (as the cannon ball 
u from the cannon), so that it stands insulated and in- 
dependent with respect to its origin. 

This is not the case with language. Originated by 
thought, and undergoing modifications as thought is de- 
veloped, it, in turn, exerts a reflex influence upon its ori- 
ginating cause. In proportion as language is an exact 
and sincere expression, does thought itself become exact 
and sincere. The more appropriate and expressive the 
language, the more correct will be the thought, and the 
more expressive and powerful will be the direction which 
thought takes. 

But if language were a mechanical invention, no such 
reaction as this could take place upon the inventor. 
While connected with thought only by an arbitrary com- 
pact on the part of those who made use of it, it would 
be separated from thought by origin and by nature. Not 
being a living and organic product, it could sustain to 
thought only the external and lifeless relation of cause 
and effect, and consequently would remain one and the 
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same amid all the life, motion, and modification, which 
the immaterial principle might undergo. 

Of course if such were the relation between the two, 
it would be impossible to account for all that uncon- 
scious but real change ever going on in a spoken lan- 
guage, which we call growth and progress. Language 
upon such an hypothesis would remain stationary in 
substance, and at best could be altered only by aggrega- 
tion from without New words might be invented and 
added to the number already in existence, but no change 
could occur in the spirit of the language, if it may be 
allowed to speak of spirit in such a connection. 

Furthermore, if there is no vital relation between lan- 
guage and thought, it would be absurd to speak of the 
beneficial influence upon mental development (which is 
but the development of thought) of the study of philo- 
logy. If in strict literality the relation of language to 
thought is that of the invention to the mind of the in- 
ventor, then the study of this outward, and in itself life- 
less instrument, would be of no worth in developing an 
essence so intensely vital, so full of motion, and w^ith 
such an irrepressible tendency to development, as the 
luman mind. 

It is however a truth and a fact that the study of a 
well organized language is one of the very best means 
of mental education. It brings the mind of the student 
into communication with the whole mind of a natioui 
and infuses into his culture its good and bad elements 
— ^the whole genius and spirit of the people of whose 
mind it is the evolution. In no way can the mind of 
the individual be made to feel the power and influence 
of the mind of the race, and thereby receive the greatest 
possible enlargement and liberalizing, so well as by the 
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philosophic study of language A rational method of 
education makes use of this study as an indispensable 
discipline, and selects for this purpose two languages 
distinguished for the intimate relation which they sus- 
tain to the particular forms of thought they respectively 
express. For the Greek language is so fused and one 
with Grecian thought, that it is living to this day, and 
has been the source of life to literature ever since its 
revival in the fifteenth century ; and the rigid but majes- 
tic Latin is the exact embodiment of the organizing and 
imperial ideas of Rome. 

These languages exhibit the changes of thought in th« 
Greek and Roman mind. They take their form and 
derive their spirit firom the peculiarities of these nations. 
Hence the strong and original influence which they ex- 
ert upon the modem mind. K these languages really 
contained no tincture of the intellect that made them 
and made use of them, if they communicated none of 
the spirit of antiquity, they would indeed be " dead " lan- 
guages for all purposes of mental enlivening and devel^ 
opment. 

But it is not so. The Greek and Roman mind with 
aU that passed through it, whether it were thought or 
feeling, whether it were individual or national, instead 
of remaining in the sphere of consciousness merely, and 
thus being kept from the ken of all after ages, projected 
itself, as it were, into these fine languages, into these 
noble forms, and not only became a KTfjfui ^9 ael for man- 
kind, but also a possession with whose characteristics 
the possessor is in sympathy, and from which he derives 
intellectual nourishment and strength. 

A further proof that language has a living connection 
with thought, is found in the fact that feeling and passion 
suggest language. 
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Feeling and passion are the most vital of all the acti 
vities of the human soul, flowing as they do fix>ni the 
heart, and that which is prompted by them may safely 
be affirmed to have life. That words the most expres- 
sive and powerful fly from the lips of the impassioned 
thinker is notorious. The man who is naturally of few 
words, becomes both fluent and appropriate in the nse 
of language, when his mind glows with his subject and 

feeling is awakened. 

But the use of language is the same in kind and cha- 
racter with its origin. The processes through which 
language passes from the beginning to the end of its 
existence are all of the same nature. As in the wide 
sphere of the universe, preservation is a constant crea- 
tion, and the things that are, are sustained and perpe- 
tuated on principles in accordance with the character 
impressed upon them by the creative fiat, so in all the 
narrower spheres of the finite, the use and development 
/ are coincident and harmonious with the origin and na- 
ture. We may therefore argue back firom the use and 
development to the origin and nature ; and when we find 
that in all periods of its history human language is sug- 
gested, and that too in its most expressive form, by feel- 
ing and passion, we may infer that these had to do in 
its origin, and have left something of themselves in its 
nature. For how could there be a point and surface of 
communication between words and feeling, so that the 
latter should start out the former in all the fireshness of a 
new creation, if there were no interior connection be- 
tween them. For language as it falls from the lips of 
passion is tremulous with life — ^with the life of the soul 
— and imparts the life of the soul to all who hear it 

K, then, in the actual every-day use of language, we 
find it to be suggested by passion, and to be undergoing 
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changes both in fonn and signification, without the 
intervention of a formal compact on the part of men, it is 
just to infer that no such compact called it into existence 
If^ upon watching the progress and growth of a language, 
we find it in continual flux and reflux, and detect every- 
where in it, change and motion, without any consciously 
directed eflbrt to this end on the part of those who speak 
it, it is safe to infer that the same unconscious spontane- 
ousness characterized it in its beginning. Moreover, if 
in every-day life we unconsciously, yet really, use 
language not as a lifeless sign of our thought, but believe 
that in employing it we are really expressing our mind, 
and furthermore, if we never in any way agreed to use 
the tongue which we drank in with our mother's milk, 
but were born into it and grew up into its use, even as 
we were born into and grew up under the intellectual and 
moral constitution imposed upon human nature by its 
Creator, we may safely conclude that language, too, is a 
provision on the part of the author of our being, and 
consequently is organic and alive. 

Indeed, necessity of speech, like necessity of religion 
and government and social existence, is laid upon man 
by his constitution, and as in these latter instances what- 
ever secondary arrangements may be made by circum- 
stances, the primary basis and central form is fixed in 
human nature, so in the case of language, whatever may 
De the secondary modifications growing out of national 
diiTeiences and peculiarities of vocal organs, the deep 
ground and source of language is the human constitution 
itself. 

Frederick Schlegel, after quoting Schiller's lines : 

Thj knowledge, thou sharest with superior spirits; 
Art, oh man 1 thou bast alone, 
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calls language " the general, all-embracing art of man,** 
This is truth. For language is embodiment — the em- 
bodiment not indeed of one particular idea in a material 
form, but of thought at large, in an immaterial yet sensi- 
ble form. And the fact that the material used is sound 
— the most ethereal of media — imparts to this "all 
embracing art " a spirituality of character that raises it 
above many of the fine arts, strictly so called. It is an 
embodiment of the spiritual, yet not in the coarse ele- 
ments of matter. When the spiritual passes from the 
intelligible to the sensible world by means of art, there is 
a coming down from the pure ether and element of 
incorporeal beauty into the lower sphere of the defined 
and sensuous. The pure abstract idea necessarily loses 
something of its purity and abstractedness by becoming 
embodied. By coming into appearance for the sense it 
ceases to be in its ineffable, original, highest state for the 
reason — for the pure intelligence. Art, therefore, is 
degradation — a stooping to the limitations and imper- 
fections of the material world of sense, and the feeling 
awakened by the form, however full it may be of the idea, 
is not equal in purity, depth, and elevation, to the direct 
beholding of the idea itself in spirit and in truth.* 

We may, therefore, add to the assertion of Schlegel, 
and say, that language is also the highest art of man.^ 
With the exceptions of poetry and oratory, all the fine 
arts are hampered in the full, firee, expression of the idea 
by the uncomplying materiaL Poetry and oratory, in 



* It 18 interesting in this connection to notice that the Paritan, thoagh 
generally charged with a barbarian ignorance of the worth of art, neverthe- 
less in practice took the only strictly philosophic view of it. That stripping 
flaying hatred of form, per «e, which he manifested, grew oat of a (practi* 
cally) intensely philosophic mind which clearly saw thetmo reUtion of the 
form t9 the idea — of the sensible to the spiritual. 
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common with language, by employing the most ethereal 
of media, approach as near as is possible for embodiments 
to the nature of that which they embody; but the latter 
is infinitely superior to the two former, by virtue of its 
infinitely greater range, and power of exhaustive expres- 
sion. Poetry and eloquence are confined to the particu- 
lar and individual, while language seeks to embody 
thought in all its relations and tran^sitions, and feeling in 
all its manifoldness and depth. The sphere in wh^oh it 
moves, and of which it seeks to give an outward manifes- 
tation is the whole human consciousness, from its rise in 
the individual, on through all its modifications in the 
xaoe. It seeks to give expression to an inward experi- 
ence, that is '^ co-infinite with human life itself." 

Viewed in this aspect, human language ceases to be 
the insignificant and uninteresting phenomenon it is so 
often represented to be, and appears in all its real mean- 
ing and mystery. It is an organization^ as wonderful as 
any in the realm of creation, built up by a necessary ten- 
dency of human nature seeking to provide for its wants, 
and constructed too, upon the principles of that universal 
nature, which Sir Thomas Brown truly affirms to be 
" the art of Grod." * Contemplate, for a moment, the 
Ghreek language as the product of this tendency, and 
necessity, to express his thought imposed upon man by 
creation. This wonderful structure could not have been 
put together by the cunning contrivance, and adopted by 
the formal consent, of the nation, and it certainly was not 
preserved and improved in this manner. Its pliancy and 
copiousness and precision and vitality and harmony, 

* Die philoAophische Bildnng der Sprachen, die yorzaglich noch an den 
nrsprungUcben sichtbar wird, ist ein wahrhaftes durch den Mcchanismuf 
des roenschlichen Geistes gewirktcs Wander. — Schelling's voir Ich. a. a 
w. I 3. 
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whereby it is capable of expressing all forms of thought, 
from the simplicity of Herodotus to the depth of PlatO) 
are qualities which the unaided and mechanizing under- 
standing of man could not have produced. They grew 
spontaneously, and gradually, out of the fundamental 
characteristics of the Grecian mind, and are the natural 
and pure expression of Grecian thought. Contemplate, 
again, our own mother tongue as the product of tMs 
same foundation for speech laid in human nature by its 
constitution. Its native strength and energy and vivid- 
ness, and its acquired copiousness and harmony, as 
exhibited in the simple artlessness of Chaucer, and ^ the 
stately and regal argument" of Milton, are what might 
be expected to characterize the Latinized Saxon. 

A creative power, deeper and more truly artistic than 
the inventive understanding, produced these languages. 
It was that plastic power, by which man creates form for 
the formless, and which, whether it show itself univer- 
sally in the production of a living language, or particu- 
larly in the works of the poet or painter, is the crowning 
power of humanity. In view of the wonderful harmo- 
nies and symmetrical gradations of these languages, may 
we not apply the language of Wordsworth : 

Point not these mysteries to an art 

Lodged above the starry pole, 

Pare modulations flowing from the heart 

Of Divine love, where wisdom, beanty, truth, 

With order dwell, in endless youth. * 

We should not, however, have a complete view of the 
relation of language to thought, if we failed to notice 
that in its best estate it is an imperfect expression. — 
Philosophy ever labors under the difficulty of finding 

* Power of Soand. 
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terms by which to communicate its subtle and profound 
discoveries, and there are feelings that are absolutely 
unutterable. Especially is this true of religious thought 
and feeling. There is a limit within this profound 
domain beyond which human speech cannot go, and the 
hushed and breathless spirit must remain absorbed in the 
awful intuition. Here, as throughout the whole world 
of life, the principle obtains but an imperfect embodiment 
There is ever something more perfect and more glorious 
beyond what appears. The intelligible world cannot be 
entirely exhausted, and therefore it is the never-failing 
source of substantial principle and creative life. In the 
case before us, truth is entirely exhausted by no language 
whatever. There are depths not yet penetrated by con- 
sciousness, and who will say that even the consciousness 
of such a thinker as Plato can have had a complete 
expression, even through such a wonderful medium as 
the Greek tongue ? The' human mind is connected with 
the Divine mind, and thereby with the whole abyss of 
lanth ; and hence the impossibility of completely sounding 
even the human mind, or of giving complete utterance to 
it ; and hence the possibility and the basis of an unend- 
ing development for the mind and an unending growth 
for language. 

We are aware that the charge of obscurity may be 
brought against the theory here presented, by an advo- 
cate of the other theory of the origin and nature of 
language. We have no disposition Jto deny the truth of 
the charge, only adding that the obscurity, so far as it 
pertains to the theory (in distinction from the presenta- 
tion of the theory, for which the individual is responsible,) 
is such as grows out of the very nature and depth and 
absolute truth of the theory itself. We have gone upon 
(he supposition that human language, as a form, is 
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neither hollow nor lifeless — that it has a living pnncipley 
and that this principle is thought Now life is and must 
be mysterious ; and at no point more so than when it 
begins to organize itself into a body. Furthermore, the 
spontaneous, and to a great extent, unconscious processes 
of life, are and must be mysterious. The method of 
genius — one of the highest forms of life — in the pro- 
duction of a Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, or the Trans- 
figuration, has not yet been explained, and the method 
of human nature, by which it constructs for itself its 
wonderful medium of communication — by which it 
externalizes the whole inner world of thought and feel- 
ing — cannot be rendered plain like the working of a 
well poised and smoothly running machine throwing off 
its manufactures. 

Simply asking then of him who would render all things 
clear by rendering all things shallow, bt/ whom, ivheuj 
where, and how, the Greek language, for example, was 
invented, and by what historical compact it came to be 
the language of the nation, we would turn away to that 
nobler, more exciting, and more rational theory, which 
regards language to be " a necessary and organic product 
of human nature, appearing contemporaneously and 
parallel with the activity of thought" This theory of 
the origin of language throws light ovei all departments 
of the great subject of philology, finds its gradual and 
unceasing verification as philological science advances 
under a spur and impulse derived fi-om this very theory, 
and ends in that philosophical insight into language, 
which, after all, is but the clear and full intuition of its 
mystery — of its life. 

Having thus specified the general relation of language 
to thought, we naturally turn to the uses and applications 
of the theory itself. Its truth, value, and firuitfulness, are 
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nowhere more apparent than in the department of Rhe- 
toric and Criticism. For this department takes special 
cognizance of the more living and animated forms of 
speech — of the glow of the poet, and the fire of the 
orator. It also investigates all those peculiarities of con- 
Btniction, and form, in human composition that spring out 
of individual characteristics. It is, therefore, natural to 
suppose that a theory of language which recognizes a 
power in human thought to organize and vivify and 
modify the forms in which it appears, will afford the best 
light in which to examine those forms; just as it is 
natural to suppose that the commonly received theory 
of physical life, will furnish a better light in which to 
examine vegetable and animal productions, than a theory 
like that of Descartes, e. g. which maintains that the 
forms and functions in the animal kingdom are the 
result of a mechanical principle. Life itself is the best 
light in which to contemplate living things. 

We propose therefore in the remainder of this essay to 
foUow the same general method already pursued, and 
examine the nature of style, by pointing out its relation 
to thought 

Style is the particular manner in which thought flows 
out, in the case of the individual mind, and upon a par- 
ticular subject When, therefore, it has, as it always 
should have, a free and spontaneous origin, it partakes 
of the peculiarity both of the individual and of the topic 
upon which he thinks. A genuine style, therefore, is the 
free and pure expression of the individuality of the 
thinker and the speciality of the subject of thought — 
Uniformity of style is consequently found in the produc- 
tions of the same general cast of mind, applied to the 
same general class of subjects, so that there is no dis- 
tinguishable period in the history of a nation's litp.raturCi 
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but what exhibits a style of its own. The spirit of the 
age appears in the general style of its literary composi- 
tion, and the spirit of the individual — the tone of his 
mind — nowhere comes out more clearly than in his 
manner of handling a subject. The grave, lofty, and 
calm, style of the Elizabethan age is an exact represeiita« 
tion of the spirit of its thinking men. The intellectual 
temperament of the age of Queen Anne flows out in the 
clear, but diffuse and nerveless, style of the essayists. 

From this it is easy to see that style, like language, 
has a spontaneous and natural origin, and a living con* 
nection with thought It is not a manner of composing, 
arbitrarily or even designedly chosen, but rises of its ow^n 
accord, and in its own way, in the general process of 
mental development The more unconscious its origin, 
and the more strongly it partakes of the individuality of 
the mind, the more genuine is style. Only let it be care- 
fully observed in this connection, that a pwre and svncere 
expression of the individual peculiarity is intended. Af- 
fectation of originality and studied effort after peculiarity 
produce mannerism^ in distinction ifrom that manner of 
pure nature, which alone merits the name of style. 

If this be true, it is evident that the union of all styles, 
or of a portion of them, would not constitute a perfect 
style. On the contrary, the excellence of style consists 
in its having a bold and determined character of its 
own — in its bearing the genuine image and superscrip- 
tion of an individual mind at work upon a particular 
subject In a union of many different styles, there would 
be nothing simple, bold, and individual. The union 
would be a mixture, rather than a union, in which each 
ingredient would be neutralized by all, and all by each, 
leaving a residuum characterless, spiritless, and lifeless. 

Style, in proportion as it is genuine and excellent, is 
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nincere and artless. It is the free and unconscious ema- 
nation of the individual nature. It alters as the individ- 
ual alters. In early life it is ardent and adorned; in 
mature life it is calm and grave. In youth it is flushed 
with fancy and feeling ; in manhood it is sobered by rea- 
son a^d reflection. But in both periods it is the genu- 
ine expression of the man. The gay manner of L' Alle- 
gro and Ck)mus is as truly natural and spontaneous, as 
the grave and stately style of Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes. The individuality of a man like Mil- 
ton passes through great varieties of culture and of mood, 
and there is seen a corresponding variety in the ways in 
which it communicates itself; yet through this variety 
there runs the unity of nature ; each sort of style is the 
sinceie and pure manner of the same individual taken in 
a particular stage of his development 

No one style, therefore, can be said to be the best of 
all absolutely, but only relatively. That is the best style 
relatively to the individual, in which his particular cast 
of thought best utters itself, and in which the peculiarity 
of the individual has the fullest and freest play. That 
may be called a good style generally, in which every 
word tells — in which the language is full of thought, 
and alive with thought, and so fresh and vigorous as to 
seem to have been just created — while at the same time 
the characteristics of the mind that is pouring out in this 
particular manner, are all in every part, as the construct- 
ing and vivifying principle. 

The truth of tliis view of style is both confirmed and 
iUusttated by considering the unity in variety exhibited 
by the human mind itself. The mind of man is one and 
the same in its constitution and necessary laws, so that 
the human race may be said to be possessed of one uni- 
versal intelligence. In the language of one of the mosi 
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elegant and philosophic of English critics,* " It is no on- 
pleasing speculation to see how the same reason^ has at 
all times prevailed : how there is one truths like one sun, 
that has enlightened human intelligence through every 
age, and saved it from the darkness of sophistry and 
error," Upon this sameness of intelligence rest all abso- 
lute statements, and all universal appeals. Over against 
this universal human mind, as its corresponding object 
and counterpart, stands truth, universal in its nature and 
one and the same in its essence. 

But besides this unity of the universal, there is the 
variety of the individual, mind. Truth, consequently, 
coming into consciousness in the form of thought in an 
individual mind, undergoes modifications. It is now 
contemplated not as universal and abstract, but as con- 
crete and in its practical relations. It is, moreovei , seen, 
not as an unity, but in its parts, and one side at a time. 
Philosophical truth in Plato differs from philosophical 
truth in Aristotle, by a very marked modification. Poet- 
ical truth is one thing in Homer and another in VirgiL 
Religious truth assumes a strikingly different form in 
Paul and Luther, from that which it wears in John and 
Melanchthon. And yet poetry, philosophy, and religion, 
have each their universal principles — their one abstract 
nature. Each, however, appears in the form imposed 
upon it by the individual mind ; each wears that tinge 
of the mind through which it has passed, which is de- 
nominated style. 

No man has yet appeared whose individuality was so 
comprehensive and universal, and who was such a mas- 
ter of form, that he exhausted the whole material of 
poetry, or philosophy, or religion, and exhibited it in a style 

* Harris. Preface to Hermes. 
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and form absolutely universal and final. Enough is ever 
left of truth, even crfter the most comprehensive presenta- 
tion, for another individuality to show it in still a new 
and original form. For there is no limit to the manner 
of contemplating infinite and universal truth. Provided 
only there be a peculiarity — a particular type of the hu- 
man mind — there will be a peculiarity of intuition, and 
consequently of exhibition. 

The most comprehensive and universal individual 
mind was that of Shakspeare, and hence his productions 
have less of style, of peculiar manner, than all other lite- 
rary productions. Who can describe the style of Shak- 
speare ? Who is aware of his style ? The style of Mil- 
ton is apparent in every line, for he was one of the most 
sui'generic of men. But the form which truth takes in 
Shakspeare, is as comprehensive and universal as the 
drama, as all mankind. This is owing to that Protean 
power by which, for the purposes of dramatic art, he con- 
verts himself into other men, takes their consciousness, 
and thereby temporarily loses his own limited individual- 
ity. But that Shakspeare was an individual, that a pecu- 
liar type of humanity formed the basis of his personal 
being, and that he had a style of thought of his own, it 
would be absurd to doubt And had he attempted other 
species of composition than the drama, (which by its 
very nature requires that the individuality of the author 
be sunk and lost entirely in the various characters,) had 
he taken, like Milton, a particular theme as the " great 
argument" for his poetic power, doubtless the man^ the 
individval^ would have come into sight* 



* In coiTobontion of this, it may be remarked that we hare far mora 
■enM of the individuality of Shakspeare, while pemsing his poems and 
WNinets, than while studjiog his dramas. 
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Style of expression thus springinsg o«t of the style of 
thought, is therefore immediately connected with the 
structure and character of the individual mind. It con- 
sequently has an unconscious origin. C^ the basis laid 
in the individual's characteristics, and by and through the 
individual's mental growth, his manner of expression is 
formed. There is a certain style which fits the individ- 
ual — which, and no other, is his style. It is that man- 
ner of presenting thought, into which he naturally falls, 
w^hen his mind is deeply absorbed in a subject, and when 
he gives no heed to the form into which his thought is 
running. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that style has no con- 
nection with culture. It has a most immediate and vital 
connection with the individuaPs education. Not only aU 
that he is by nature, but all that he becomes by culture, 
tends to form his style of thought and expression ; but, 
be it observed, unconsdomly to him. For an incessant 
aim, a conscious, anxious ei£>rt to form a given style, is 
the destruction of style. Under such an inspection and 
oversight, Nature cannot work, even if the mind under 
such circumstances, could absorb itself in the theme of 
reflection. There must be no consciousness during the 
time and process of composing, but of the subject. The 
subject being all in all, for the thinker, the form into 
which his thought runs, with all the modification and 
coloring which it really, though tmconsdously to him, 
receives from his individualism, and from the whole past 
of his education, is his style — - his genuine and true man- 
ner. 

The point to be observed here is, that style is the con" 
sequerUj so far as it is related to culture. For, the culture 
itself takes its direction and character from the origina^ 
tendeney of the individual, (for every one in the end ob- 
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Cains a mental development coincident with his mental 
bias,) and style is but the unconscious manifestation of 
this culture. Style — genuine style — can never be the 
conscious antecedent of culture. It cannot be first 
selected, and then the whole individuality of the mind, 
and the whole course of education, be forced to contri- 
bute to its realization. One cannot antecedently choose 
the style of Burke, e. g. as that which he would have for 
his own, and then deliberately realize his choice. It is 
true that a mind similar to that of Burke in its structure, 
and in sympathy with him through a similarly fruitful 
and opulent culture, would spontaneously form its style 
upon, and with, his. But the process, in this case, would 
not be a deliberate and conscious imitation, but an un- 
conscious and genial reproduction. It would be the con- 
sequent of nature and of culture, and not the antecedent 
The individual would not distinctly know that his was 
the style of Burke, until it became apparent to others 
that it actually was. 

Here, too, as in every sphere in which the living soul 
of man works, do we find the genuine and beautiful pro- 
duct originating freely, spontaneously, and unconscious- 
ly. Freely, for it might have been a false and deformed 
product, yet spontaneously and unconsciously, for it can- 
not be the subject of reflection and matter of distinct 
knowledge until qfler it has come into existence. By 
the thronging stress and tendency of the human soul, 
which is so created as to contain within itself the princi- 
ple and direction of its own movement, is the product 
originated, which then, and not till then, is the possible 
and legitimate subject of consciousness, analysis, and 
criticism. The style of a thinking mind is no exception 
to tills universal law. It is formed, when formed accord- 
ing to nature — when lormed as it was destined to be. 
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by that creative idea which prescribes the whole never- 
ending development of the creature — it is formed out 
of what is laid in the individual constitution, and through 
what is brought in by the individual culture, uncon- 
sciously to the subject of the process, and yet freely, so 
far as his nature and constitution are concerned. 

If the view that has been taken of style, be correct, it 
is evident, that in the formation of style, no attempt 
should be made to change the fundamental character 
imposed upon it by the individual constitution. The 
type is fixed by nature, and no one should strive, by forc- 
ing nature, to obtain a manner essentially alien and foreign 
to him. The sort of style which belongs to the individual 
by his intellectual constitution is to be taken as given. 
The direction which all culture in this relation takes, 
should proceed from this as a point of departure, and all 
discipline and effort should end in an acquisition that is 
homogeneous with this svbstantial ground of style. Or 
still more accurately, the individuality it«*<elf is to be 
deepened and made more capacious and distinct, by cul- 
ture, and is then to be poured forth in that hearty uncaU' 
scious purity .of manner which is its proper and genuine 
style. 

And this leads us to consider the true method of form- 
ing and cultivating style. 

If the general view that has been presented of the na- 
ture both of language and style be correct, it is plain that 
the mind itself, rather than the style itself, should receive 
the formation and the cultivation. Both language and 
style are but forms in which the human mind embodies 
its thought, and therefore the mindj considered as the 
originating power — as that which is to find an utter- 
ance and expression — should be the chief object of cul ' 
ture, even in relation to style. A cultivated mind con 
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tains within itself resources sufficient for all its purposes. 
The direct cultivation of the mind, is the indirect culti- 
vation of aU that stands connected with it. 

And this is eminently true of the formal, in distinction 
from the material departments of knowledge — of those 
" organic (or instrumental) arts," as Milton calls them, 
" which enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, 
elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean 
or lowly." For inasmuch as these formal departments 
of knowledge are not self-sufficient, but derive their sub- 
stance from the material departments, it is plain that 
they can be cultivated with power and success only 
through the cultivation of these latter. Rhetoric, in Ol- 
der to be anything more than an idle play with words 
and figures of sp>eech — in order to a substantial existence, 
and an energetic power — must spring out of logic; and 
logic again, in order to be something more than a dry 
and useless permutation of the members of syllogisms, 
must be grounded in the necessary laws of thought, and 
BO become but the inevitable and the living movement 
of reason. Thus are we led in from the external to the 
internal as the solid ground of action and origination, 
and are made to see that the culture must begin here, in 
every instance, and work out. All these arts and sci- 
ences are the architecture of the rational and thinking 
mind of man, and all changes in them, either in the way 
of growth or decline, proceed from a change that has 
first taken place in their originating ground. They are 
in reality the index of the human mind, and show with 
most delicate sensibility all that is passing, in this ever- 
moving principle. What are the languages literatures, 
laws, governments, and (with one exception) religions 
of the globe but the history of the human mind — the 
outstinding monument of what it has thougfU! 
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It may be said with perfect truth, therefore, that the 
formation and cultivation of the mind, is the true method 
of forming and cultivating style. And there are two 
qualities in mental culture which exert such a direct and 
powerful influence upon style as to merit in this connec- 
tion a particular and close examination. They are depth 
and clearness. 

By depth of culture is meant that development of the 
mind from its centre^ which enables it to exert its very 
best power, and to accomplish the utmost of which it is 
capable. The individual mind diflEers in respect to innate 
capacity. Some men are created with a richer and more 
powerful intellectual constitution than others. But all 
are capable of a profound culture ; of a development 
that shall bring out the entire contents and capacity, be 
they more or less. By going to the centre of the mind — 
by setting into play those profounder faculties which 
though differing in degree, are yet the same in kind, in 
every man — ^a culture is attained that exerts a most 
powerful and excellent influence upon style. Such men- 
tal education gives body to style. It furnishes the- mate- 
rial which is to fill the language and solidify the dis- 
course. Tlie form in which a profoundly cultivated mind 
expresses itself is never hollow ; the language which it 
employs not being alone — mere words — ^is never dead. It 
may, perhaps, be silent at times, for such a mind is not 
necessarily fluent, but when it does speak, the product has 
a marked character. The thought and its expression 
form an identity ; are coined at one stroke. 

For a deeply educated mind spontaneously seeks to 
know truth in its reality, and to express it in its simpli- 
city. Unconsciously, because it is its nature to do so, it 
penetrates to the heart of a subject, and discourses upon it 
with a simplicity and directness which precludes any 
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separation between the thought and the words in which it 
is conveyed. The mind which has bat a superficial 
knowledge of the subject-matter of its discourse cannot 
render the language it employs conaubatantial with its 
thought. We feel that the words have been hunted up 
by a vacant mind, instead of prompted by a full one. 
Thought and language stand apart, because thought has 
not reached that degree of profundity, and that point of 
clear intuition, and that height of energy, in conscious- 
ness, at which it utters itself in language that is truly one 
with itself, and alive with itself. Whenever a profoundly 
cultivated mind directs itself to an object of contempla- 
tion it becomes identical with it, while in the act of con- 
templation. The distinction between the contemplating 
subject, and the contemplated object, vanishes for the 
time being ; the mind, as we say popularly, and yet with 
strict philosophic truth, is lost in the theme, and the 
theme during this temporary process, becomes but a par- 
ticular state of the mind. The object of contemplation, 
which at first was before the mind is now in the mind ; 
that to which the mind came up as to a thing objective 
and extant, has now been transmuted into the very con- 
sciousness of the mind itself, and is therefore the mind 
itself, taken and held in this temporary process.* It fol- 

* The dootrine of the identity of subjeot and object in the aot of con- 
MsioiuneaB it a true and eaf e one, it seemB to ns, only when stated with 
the Umitation above ; only when the identity is regardl^d as merely 
reUUire — as existing only in, and during the act of c<msciousness. If, 
however, the identity is regarded as absolute and essential— it it be 
aneried that, apart ^m oonscioosness and back of consoionsness, the 
■object and object, the mind and the troth, are absolutely but one 
essence — ^then we see no difference between the doctrine and that of 
the ^' substantia una et unica " of Spinoza. The identity in this case, 
notwithstanding the disclaimer of ScheUing, is sameness of substance, 
and there is but one substance in the universe. The truth is, that sub 
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lows, consequently, that the style in which this fusion of 
truth with intellect flows out, must be as near the perfec- 
tion of form as it can be. The style of such a mind is 
similar to the style of the Infinite mind, as it is seen in 
nature. It is characterized by the simplicity and freedom 
of nature itself. Nor let this be regarded either as 
irreverent or extravagant. We are confessedly within the 
sphere of the finite and the created, and therefore are at 
an infinite remove from Him " who is wonderful in work- 
ing," and yet there is something strongly resembling the 
workings of creative power, in the operations of a mind 
deeply absorbed in truth and full of the idea. As the 
Divine idea becomes a phenomenon — manifests itself ia 
external nature — by its own movement and guidance, it 
necessarily assumes the very perfection of manner. — ^The 
great attributes of nature, the sublimity and beauty of 
creation, ai'ise from the oneness of the form with the idea 
— ^the transfusion of mind into matter. In like manner, 
though in an infinitely lower sphere and degree, the 
liuman idea, profound, full, and clear in consciousness, 
throws itself out into language, in a style, free, simple, 
beautiful, and, it may be, sublime like nature itself. And 
all this arises becaase thought does its own perfect work — • 
because truth arrived at in the consciousness of the pro- 
found thinker is simply suffered to exercise its own vital- 
ity, and to organize itself into existence. It is not so 
much because the individual makes an effort to embody 
the results of his meditation, as because these results have 
their own way, and take their own form, that the style of 
their appearance is so grand. It has been asserted above, 

jeot and object are not, absolately, one essence, but two ; bat beeonu 
one temporarily, in the act of consciousness, bj virtae of a homogenfUjf 
rather than an absolate identity, of essence. 
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that style, in its most abstract definition, is the nniversal 
appearing in the particular. In other words, it is the 
particular and peculiar manner in which the individual 
mind conceives and expresses truth, which is universal. 
Now it is only by and through depth of meutal culti- 
vation, that truth, in its absolute reality and in its vital 
energy, is reached at all. A superficial education never 
reaches the heart of a subject — never brings the mind into 
contact and fusion with the real substance of the topic of 
discourse. Of course, a mind thus superficially educated 
in reality has nothing to express. It has not reached that 
depth of apprehension, that centi*al point where the solid 
and real truth lies, at which, and only at which, it is 
qualified to discourse. It may, it is true, speak about the 
given topic, but before it can speak it out^ in a grand, im- 
pressive style, and in discourse which, while it is weighty 
and solid, also dilates and thrills and glows with the living 
verity, it must, by deep thought, have effected that mental 
union with it of which we have spoken. 

A mind, on the contrary, that has received a central 
development, and whose power of contemplation is strong, 
instead of working at the surface, and about the accidents, 
strikes down into the heart and essence, and obtains an 
actual view of truth ; and under the impulse imparted by 
it, and by the light radiated from it at all points, simply 
represents it. ' In all this there is no effort at expression-^ 
no endeavor at style^-on the part of the individual He 
is but the medium of communication, now that, by his 
own voluntary thought, the union between his mind and 
truth has been brought about. — All that he needs to do 
is, to absorb himself still more profoundly in the great 
theme, and to let it use him as its organ. It will fiow 
through his individualism, and take form and hue from 
it, as inevitably as the formless and colorless light, acquires 
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both form and color by coming into the beautiful arch of 
the Bky. 

By clearness, as an element in culture, is meant such 
an education of the mind, as arms it with a penetrating 
and clear vision, so that it beholds objects in distinct out- 
line. When united with depth of culture, this element 
is of great worth, and diffuses through the productions of 
the mind some of the most desirable qualities. Depth, 
without clearness of intuition, is obscurity. Though there 
may be substantial thinking, and real txudi may be reached 
by the mind, yet like the vXi; out of which the material 
universe was formed, according to the ancient philosophy, 
it needs to be irradiated by light, before it becomes a 
defined, distinct, and beautiful form. Indeed, without 
clearness of intuition, truth must remain in the depths of 
the mind, and cannot be really expressed. The mind, 
without close and clear thinking, is but a dark chaos of 
ideas, intimations, and feelings. It is true, that in these 
is the substance of truth, for the human mind is, by its 
constitution, full of truth ; yet these its contents need to 
be elaborated. These undefined ideas need to become 
clear conceptions; these dark and pregnant intimations 
need to be converted into substantial verities ; and these 
swelling but vague feelings must acquire definition and 
shape; not merely that the consciousness of one mind 
may be conveyed over into that of another, but also in 
order to the mind's full understanding of itself. 

And such culture manifests itself in the purity and 
perspicuity of the style in which it conveys its thoughts. 
Having a distinctly clear apprehension of truth, the mind 
utters its conceptions with all that simplicity and perti- 
nence of language which characterizes the narrative of 
an honest eye-witness. Nothing intei*venes between 
thought and expression. The clear, direct view, instanr 
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taneowily becomes the clear, direct statement. And when 
the clear conception is thus nnited with the profound 
intuition, thought assumes its most perfect form. The 
form in which it appears, is full and round with solid 
truth, and yet distinct and transparent. The immaterial 
principle is embodied in just the right amount of matter ; 
the former does not overflow, nor does the latter overlay. 
The discourse exhibits the same opposite and counter- 
balancing excellences which we see in the forms of 
nature— the simplicity and the richness, the negligence 
and the niceness, the solid opacity and the aerial trans- 
parence.* 

* Shakspeare affords immmeiable exemplifioations of the chaxacter- 
istic here spoken of. In the following passages notioe the purity and 
oLeaniinen of the style in which he exhibits his thought. As in a per- 
fect embodiment in natnre, there is nothing ragged, or to be slonghed 
off: 

* * * Chaste as the icicle 
That's cnrded by the frost from purest snow. 
And hangs on Dianas temple. 

Conolanui^ V. 8. 

• ♦ • ♦ • This hand 

As soft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow, 
That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. 

Winter's Tale, IV. 3. 

Or if that sorly spirit, melancholy, 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

Which else rons tickling np and down the veins. 

King John, UL 8. 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sacked the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
liike sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh. 

Hamlet, UL t 
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It is rare to find snch a union of the two main elements 
of culture, and consequently rare to find tliem in style. 
A profoundly contemplative mind is often mystic and 
vague in its discourse, because it has not come to a clear, 
as well as profound, consciousness — ^because distinctness 
has not gone along with depth of apprehension. The dis- 
course of such a mind is thoughtful and suggestive, it may 
be, but is lacking in that scientific, logical, power which 
penetrates and illumines. It has warmth and glow, it 
may be, but it is the warmth of the stove (to use the com- 
parison of another) — ^warmth without light. 

On the other hand, it often happens that the culture of 
the mind is clear but shallow. In this case nothing but 
the merest and most obvious commonplace is uttered, in a 
manner intelligible and plain enough, to be sure, but with- 
out force or weight, or even genuine fire, of style. Shal- 
low waters show a very clear bottom, and but little inten- 
sity of light is needed in order to display the pebbles and 
clean sand. That must be a "purest ray serene" — ^a pen- 
cil of strongest light — which discloses the black, rich, 
wreck-strown depths. For the clearness of depth is very 
different from the clearness of shallowness. The former 
is a positive quality. It is the positive and powerful irradi- 
ation of that which is solid and dark, by that which is 
ethereal and light. The latter is a negative quality. It 
is the mere absence of darkness, because there is no sub- 
stance to be dark — no hody in which (if we may be allowed 
the expression) darkness can inhere. Nothing is more 
luminous than solid fire ; nothing is more fiashy than an 
ignited void. 

These two fundamental characteristics of mental culture 
lie at the foundation of style. Even if the secondary 
qualities of style could exist without the weightiness and 
clearness of manner which spring from the union of pro- 
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found with diBtinct apprehension, they would exist in vain. 
The ornament is worthless, if there is nothing to sustain 
it. The bas-relief is valueless, without the slab to sup- 
port it. But these secondary qualities of style — the 
beauty, and the elegance, and the harmony — derive all their 
charm and power from springing out of the primary quali- 
ties, and in this way, ultimately, out of the deep and clear 
culture of the mind itself — ^f rom being the white flower of 
the black root. 

Style, when having this mental and natural origin, is to 
be put into the first class of fine forms. It is the form of 
thought ; and, "as a piece of art, is as worthy of study 
and admiration, as those glorious material forms which 
embody the ideas of Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 
It is the form in which tlie human mind manifests its 
freest, purest, and most mysterious activity — its thinking. 
There is nothing mechanical in its origin, or stale in its 
nature. It is plastic and fresh as the immortal energy, of 
which it is the air and bearing. 



SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR EDUCATION * 



The general and growing interest in the subject of 
Education is one of the most hopeful features of the pres- 
ent age. Throughout the country, the public mind is be- 
coming increasingly awake to the importance of knowl- 
edge, and the nation as a body is coming to regard Educa- 
tion as one of the great national interests. Already is it 
provided for and protected, as commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and agriculture ai-e provided for ; and the number 
is already large who clearly see and feel that it is of more 
importance, and exerts a far greater influence upon the 
perpetuity of the Republic, than any or all of the econom- 
ical interests united. 

There is, however, one characteristic attending this 
general interest upon the subject of Education which can- 
not but strike the eye of a thoughtful observer. It is a 
characteristic which, as history shows, invariably attends 
all action of the popular mind in proportion as this be- 
comes more extensive and far-reaching, and a characteris- 
tic that is injurious in its influence if it does not find its 
counterpart and corrective. We refer to the tendency to 
populai'ize knowledge in an excessive degree. By this 
is not meant the disposition to diffuse knowledge among 
the greatest number possible, but the disposition to render 

* Beprinted £rom the Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1850. 
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all knowledge superficial, and in this Jbrm to diflfiise it 
through society. If we mistake not, there are signs of a 
disposition to destroy the distinction between popular and 
scientific knowledge, and while engs^ed in the laudable 
effoit to spread information as widely as possible among 
all classes, to do it at the expense of that profound and 
scientific culture which must exist somewhere, in some 
portion of the community at least, in order to the perpetu- 
ity and vitality of even the common information of 
society. 

There is no better way of correcting this and kindred 
errore, than by establishing profound and comprehensive 
views respecting the whole subject, and the subject as a 
whole. It is a defective view of knowledge as a whole, an 
incomplete view of the system of education which lies at 
the bottom of the en-or in question. It is forgotten that 
the body of knowledge which is sought to be diffused is 
an organism with central and superficial parts, and that 
the complete system of instruction which proposes to im- 
part this knowledge is an organized system, of which no 
better definition can be given than that all its parts are 
vitally connected, and are reciprocally means and ends. 
Popular knowledge, therefore, cannot be diffused separ- 
ated from scientific knowledge, and this latter again re- 
quires to pass through the tests of popularization, in order 
that it may be proved to have a real and not imaginary 
existence ; in order that it may be seen to be one with 
truth and real being, and not the mere figment of the 
brain. It will be our object, accordingly, to mark dis- 
tinctly the difference between scientific and popular knowl- 
edge, and to show the necessity and worth of those institu- 
tions whose oflSce it is to impart scientific in distinction 
from popular education. 

Knowledge traced i^its ultimate is in the form of fun- 
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damental traths. These fundamental traths, or first 
principles, as applied to particular cases, or run out to 
meet the ordinary wants of mankind, lose their scientific 
and profound appearance, become popular in their char- 
acter, useful in their results, and go to constitute the com- 
mon every-day knowledge of society. The gold originally 
in the form of heavy bullion has become light coin, and a 
useful circulating medium. 

There is, for example, an amount of information diffused 
tlirough society which is sufficient for the practical pur- 
poses of commerce, manufactures and agriculture ; and, 
by virtue of the common intelligence in these departments, 
the ship sails swiftly, the machine works well, and the 
earth brings forth abundantly. But it is not expected, and 
under the present arrangements of society it is not rational 
to expect, that all who work in these spheres should pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of those principles of physics 
— those first truths of astronomy, and chemistry, and 
mechanics, and mathematics — which lie under all this 
action of man. And yet this body of principles, the 
physical science which is beneath this practice and practi- 
cal application, is essential knowledge; sustaining the 
same relation to all the arts, manufactures, and improve- 
ments, all the comforts and elegancies of civilization, that 
the flowers and fruit of the tree sustain to the black root 
underground. And upon the preservation and further 
development of these fundamental truths, depend the per- 
manence of the present civilization, and its progressive 
improvement. 

Again, tliere is in the midst of the people an amount 
of information respecting legal and civil affairs, suflicient 
to make them careful of their personal rights, and watch- 
ful over the acts and intentions of government. No peo- 
ple on the face of tlie globe are so well informed in all 
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that pertains to judicial and civil matters, as the people of 
the United States. An appeal to reason and law always 
goes home to the mind of the mass, and produces a deep 
and great movement, as it could not, if we were an un- 
informed and barbarous population. Still, it will not do 
to say that this knowledge, though adequate for all the 
wants of common b'f e, is equal in degree and depth to that 
which is implied in a thorough understanding of the ^ci^n- 
ces of law and government It will not do to say, that 
the great body of us are possessed of such a clear and deep 
insight into the first principles of legal and political phil- 
osophy as characterized the f ramers of the Constitution of 
the United States. And we do tacitly, but in a free and 
manly way, acknowledge this, when, in order to form or 
revise a code of laws or a constitution, we meet and choose 
the wisest and most thoughtful of our number to do this 
important work — a work that requires a more than ordi- 
nary and popular acquaintance with law and legislation. 

Again, in this Christian land there is an amount oi. 
knowledge concerning God and the eternal world, the 
soul of man and its obligations, which is enough to consti- 
tute every man responsible before his Judge, and enough, 
if rightly improved, to bring about right relations between 
man and God. But, besides this common knowledge upon 
moral and religious subjects, there is a science of morals 
and religion, for the study and exposition of which, we 
are willing to sustain a particular class of men in the 
midst of us. It is because we desire to have our ordinary 
knowledge upon these highest of subjects made still niore 
clear, and vivid, and eflBcacious, that we listen every Sab- 
bath to one whose business it is to investigate and expound 
\\\Q principles of the word of God. 

Thus it is apparent that when we go below the surface, 
and get at knowledge in its solidity and substance, we find 
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it in the form of principles — ^we find it science. Below 
all the manifold t^es and applications of knowledge, as 
they appear in the ordinary life of men, there lies the 
great deposit of primary truth, inexhaustible in itself, 
and ever yielding new treasures to the educated and 
thoughtful mind, j^ow, with this lower stratum of truth 
mankind must luLve oommunicatiouy or their course is 
backu^ard in all respects. New inventions in the arts soon 
become old and pass out of use ; what at first were strik- 
ing facts soon lose their novelty ; the old modes of pre- 
senting those truths which from their very nature are the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, become wearisome — 
in fine, the floating information of a community' is soon 
worn out, and becomes powerless, unless, from the region 
of principles, there is constantly coming off upon it an in- 
vigorating influence ; unless the ingenious mind of a Watt 
or a Fulton, now and then, startles society and forms a 
new era in its civilization, by a wonderful application of 
an old but buried principle of natural philosophy ; unless 
the thoughtful mind of a Newton pours through old sci- 
ence the light and life of a new principle, which to the 
end of time is to influence this domain of knowledge with 
as steady and extensive power as that of gravitation itself ; 
unless the mighty and passionate spirit of a Luther awak- 
ens the religious consciousness of all Europe to the recog- 
nition of that great primal doctrine of Christianity, on 
which man's eternal life hangs. 

Having said thus much upon knowledge in its scientific 
and in its practical form, and of the right relation of the 
latter to the former, we proceed to speak of colleges as the 
institutions for keeping up this right relation ; as the in- 
strumentality whereby science and practice are kept con- 
nected, and made to interpenetrate each other, to their mu- 
tual benefit, and to tlie growth of mankind in knowledge. 
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I. One way whereby colleges do this is by not suffering 
the distinction between scientific and practical knowledge 
to be lost sight of, and by keeping in existence an educa- 
tion that is founded upon the study of first principles/ 

It is the aim of the higher institutions of learning, to 
give what is called a "liberal" education: that is, one 
which is distinguished from that given in common schools, 
by being both more extensive and more profound. The 
lower institutions of learning take the mind in the earlier 
period of its existence, when it is best fitted for the acqui- 
sition of all that part of knowledge which is gained by 
the memoiy, while the college receives it at the beginning 
of that period when its powers commence their maturity, 
and it is prepared to get that knowledge of principles, of 
which we have spoken, which comes from reflection. In 
the theory of education adopted by our wise forefathers, 
and, as history shows, by all wise founders of common- 
wealths, the future citizen is to be surrendered to the pri- 
mary school during the years of boyhood, when the imag- 
ination and memory are active, that he may learn to I'ead 
and write, and may acquire all that knowledge of geogra- 
phy and arithmetic and history which is fitted for his 
years, and which will be useful in the transaction of the 
ordinary business of after life. When the higher facul- 
ties begin to dawn, and the years of reflection are coming 
in, he is then to be transferred to an institution which will 
guide him into the paths of science, and introduce him 
into that world of principles from which he is to derive, 
if he ever does, high moral and intellectual power, and 
make himself a strong man among men. Colleges and 
Common Schools are therefore not to be opposed to each 
other. Each has its own proper work to do. The one 
cannot do the work of the other, and even if it could, yet 
boyhood cannot receive the instruction of opening man- 
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Jiood) and calm and reflective manhood craves a more pro- 
found learning than that which satisfies inquisitive and 
acquisitive boyhood. The two are not independent of 
each other like two different machines, but are living 
members of the same body, and therefore the one cannot 
say to the other, " I have no need of thee," nor can the 
other say to the one, " I have no need of thee." 

Colleges are thus a standing evidence of the validity of 
the distinction between scientific and practical knowledge. 
Their aim is to give an education which will develop the 
mind itself, irrespective, for the time being, of the uses 
that may be made of learning ; knowing that if there only 
be produced within the youth the jpower to work, the occa- 
sions and the incitements to exercise it will not be want- 
ing in a world that is full of work. And they do this not 
BO much by imparting an amount of separate facts of 
which immediate use may be made, as by awakening the 
intellect of the young man to the recognition of first 
truths in the various departments of learning. It cannot 
be too carefully remembered, that a collegiate, or liberal 
education, differs from what is called a common educa- 
tion, by its having more than the latter can ihe facul- 
ties of the individual, the very mind itself, in its eye. 
Its object is not mainly to furnish the mind with enough 
to meet daily wants, but to fill it with power, and to 
ground it in principles, as a reserved fund upon which 
to draw at any time and during all time. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that that only is useful knowledge, of 
which an immediate and palpable use can be made, in the 
acquisition of wealth, or in providing for tlie daily wants 
of the body. This is indeed useful, but it is not enough 
for all the exigencies of this life even, and it surely is not 
enough for those of the life to come. When revolutions in 
human affairs break out, when states are to be founded, 

9 
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when institutions that are to afiFect the progress of the raco 
are to be established, when laws are to be made — when, 
in short, the primary and foundation-work, depending 
upon primary and fundamental truths, is to be done — tlien 
the liberal education shows itself to be the useful educa- 
tion. In these trying times, the reserved fund of mental 
power and clear intuition of principles may be drawn 
upon, and its untold worth be seen in the origination of a 
great instrument like the American (Constitution, oi* in the 
start of a great idea like that of popular liberty which is 
to work through masses of men with superhuman power.* 
We say, then, that if the distinction between the knowl- 
edge of principles and the knowledge of facts is an im- 
portant one, the preservation of the distinction, and the 
foundation of a particular sort of education upon it, are 
still more importjmt. Moreover, unless the current in- 
formation of society is kept moving and alive, by the 
presence and the power of a system of liberal edacation, 
and by those who are yearly coming out fresh from the 
contact with science and principles, it speedily diminishes 
in amount, and loses the vitality it once possessed, and 
society sinks down into barbarism. The reign of barbarism 
began in Greece, when the liberal education of its young 
men fell into the hands of the sophists, who substituted 
the denial and disputation of first principles, for that clear 
and profound enunciation of them which characterized an 
elder day. When this class of public teachers appeared, 
there was a great amount of useful knowledge current in 

* For Bome ezceUent thoughts npon the relation of scientific to popn- 
lar knowledge, see an article npon theology, by Ullmann, in the Sta- 
dien nnd Kritiken for 1840. The truly fruitful effort for the people 
and popular life, he says, is not merely the direct and immediate effort, 
but the thorough cultivation, also, of all those departments of knowl- 
edge whose results cannot pass over into common life, except at sMond 
hand, and by radiation. 
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Grecian society, but it soon beti'ayed the lack of that 
vigor which arises from the diffusion of correct principles 
in politics and morals, and which had kept it fresh and 
healtlij, and not many years elapsed before this whole 
mass of current and common information was found to be 
utterly powerless towards the preservation and glory of 
the state when threatened by Philip, and crambled away 
like some noble sliaf t that has been struck with the sap- 
rot. 

Neither let it be supposed, that by making and pre- 
serving the distinction between a common and a liberal 
education, any injury is done to useful and practical 
knowledge. It is only by the maintenance and widest 
possible diffusion of scientific learning, that this common 
every -day knowledge arises and is current ; for the com- 
mon information of society is nothing more or less than 
the fine and diffusive radiance of a more substantial and 
profound culture. This light, spreading and penetrating 
in all directions, is an effluence from a ball of solid fire. 
All this general and practical information which distin- 
guishes an enlightened from a savage, or though civilized 
yet ignorant state of society — which distinguishes England 
and the United States from Africa and South America — 
did not grow up spontaneously from the earth ; is not 
the effect of a colder climate or a hai'der soil. It has 
been exhaling for centuries from colleges and universities ; 
it has been distilling for ages from the alembic of the 
Bcholar^s brain. 

The condition of society at any one given time, must be 
looked upon as the total result of past institutions. It is 
fal^, and absurd, to assume that the present form of 
things started into being in a twinkling, and is totally un- 
oonnected with what has gone before. This is' true of ail 
that enters into the idea of social existence, but it La 
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emphatically true of the geoeral state of information. 
And if we would know why there is at this present mo* 
meut such a great amount of intelligence among the 
descendants of English colonists, and such an entire 
absence of intelligence among the descendants of Spanish 
colonists on this western continent, we have only to re- 
member that the English brought over books, and built 
churches and founded colleges simultaneously, while the 
Spaniards did no such thing, but attempted to found and 
perpetuate state governments, and to rear np society, 
upon the current maxims of worldly and selfish policy. 
If, when Hernando Oortez subjugated Mexico to the 
Spanish crown, and provided for the colonization of that 
region, he had laid such foundations for national existence 
and growth as were laid by the Puritans, and that popula- 
tion for three centuries had been feeling the vigor of jnst 
principles, in social intercourse, in legal arrangements, in 
government and religion, it would not be tlie ignorant and 
powerless mass it is. If he had provided for the investi- 
gation of the principles of knowledge, and for raising up 
a body of tlioughtf ul and wise men, leading and powerful 
spirits, like those who planned and acted in the great 
emergency in our history, would not have been wanting 
in her hour of national trial. 

II. And this leads us to notice a second way whereby 
the higher institutions of learning keep scientific and 
popular knowledge in connection, and thus elevate and 
improve the whole body of the people in a commonwealth. 
And this is, by constantly sending out into society pro- 
fe^sioiwl men. 

Most of the meinbei-8 of the three professions are col- 
lege graduates, and the few who have raised themselves 
to posts of honor and usefulness by their own resolute and 
private study are no testimony against the fact, that pro- 
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feseional inflaence is founded upon scientific knowledge. 
These few instances only go to show that if there is a fixed 
determination, a man may overcome all obstacles, and may 
become an eminent physician, jurist, or divine, not be- 
cause of the want of direct aid from the higher institutions 
of learning, but in spite of that want. And even these 
do not acquire their knowledge entirely independent of 
universities. Even these must have access to a library of 
old books,' which, one with some degree of truth has as- 
serted to be the true university, and which, at any rate, is 
tlie expression of the thought and research of universities. 

It may be said, therefore, without fear of contradiction, 
that professional life and influence grows out of collegiate 
education, and can gi'ow from no other root. And if we 
would estimate the effect upon society of the decline and 
fall of the higher literary institutions, we must first esti- 
mate the effect of the entire removal from among us of 
the physician, the lawyer, and the clergyman, and of the 
entire destruction of the three great sciences of medicine, 
law, and theology. It is a forcible saying of Cicero, that 
the Athenian state could no more have been sustained and 
regulated without that grave and venerable court, the 
Areopagus, than the world could be sustained and regu- 
lated without the providence of God. With greater truth 
and force, it may be afllirmed that modern society might 
as easily be kept in prosperous existence without the 
providence of God, as without the presence and pervading 
power of those professions whose province it is to investi- 
gate and expound natural, civil, judicial, and religious 
truth ; for they are themselves one of the most benignant 
of Divine providences. 

But we shall, perhaps, be able to form a more correct 
estimate of the worth of professional men, and conse* 
quently of those institutions which train them up, by an 
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examination of the business and influence of each class 
separately. 

1. It is the business of the physician to study the nature 
and laws of life, especially of animal life, and still more 
especially of human life, that he may understand the 
causes of disease and death. It is also his business to 
study material nature, that he may know the varioas ele- 
ments that enter into it, and their relation to the chief 
practical purposes of his profession, viz. the preservation 
of health, and the cure of disease. Setting aside, there- 
fore, the palpable and immediate benefit which the indi- 
vidual derives from the medical man as he stands by his 
bed- side, there is an amount of information put in cur- 
i*ency by him, which ministers much to that general cheer- 
fulness and absence of anxious apprehensions, which, 
like fresh breezes and bright sunshine, contributes much 
to the physical well-being of society. The investigations 
and influence of the medical profession rid community 
of that saperstitious dread respecting the strange processes 
of nature, and the wonderful functions of animal life, 
which, indeed, in its highest intensity is to be found only 
in savage society, but which, in its milder but neverthe- 
less most fearful form, marks tlie history of ages highly 
educated in other branches of knowledge, but ignorant of 
this, because its cultivation had not kept pace with that 
of the other. For example, whole communities in Europe, 
during the middle ages, were often set in a tremor by 
natural phenomena that would not startle the child of the 
present day, because the ignorant imagination of the 
time filled the mysterious, it is true, yet beautiful and 
harmless world of vegetable and ajiimal life, with malig- 
nant powers and horrible spirits. And had there been as 
much general information respecting the science of medi- 
cine, as there was respecting those of law and theology, 
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among the early inhabitants of New England, that most 
strange and awful chapter in its history which records the 
story of the Salem witchcraft would be wanting. The 
gloom and horror — a gloom and horror which could not 
have been thicker and deeper, if the world of evil spirits 
had really been let loose upon men — that hung over that 
community like a black cloud, could not possibly be made 
to throw its shadow across the present generation, not 
surely because it is morally better or wiser than its holy 
fathers, but because the strange marvels of animal oigani- 
eation, and nervous excitement, have been traced to causes 
originating in that " God who is light, and in whom there 
IS no darkness at all." 

2. It is the business of the jurist to study the principles 
of law, the science of justice. This science stands beside 
that of religion, and has very profound and close affinities 
with it. So very nearly are these two sciences connected, 
that history shows that where clear and correct views of 
the one have prevailed, clear and correct views of the 
other have also prevailed. In proportion as a community 
is possessed of a deep sense of the sacred nature of justice, 
it is possessed of a correspondingly profound sense of the 
solemn nature of religion. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that justice, which is 
the substance and staple of law, is the most fundamental 
of all fimdamentals, whether the being of the Creator or 
of creation is contemplated. Justice is the deepest of all 
the " deep things of God," underlying the whole Godhead, 
and constituting the equilibrium of the Divine character. 
Even mercy, an attribute which is sometimes supposed to 
be the very contrary of justice, and in necessary incom- 
patibility with it, derives from it its very essential nature 
— its mercifulness. Mercy shows its distinguishing qual- 
ity, its real peculiarity, only in the light and flame of law ; 
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for no man has ever known and felt the mercy of God, 
until he has first known and felt what God might in jxiS" 
ties do unto him. Again, the idea of justice is a constitu- 
ent of man's being, and if, owing to his fall and corrup- 
tion, the positive sense of justice is often slumbering, the 
negative side of the idea, the sense of injustice, of being 
wronged, is one of the quickest and keenest of which he 
is conscious. 

For these reasons, the science of law is no trivial or 
superficial science, but strikes its roots down into that 
solemn world of holiness and righteousness, with which 
every man by creation is connected, either for weal or woe, 
according to the relation which his spirit shall be found 
to sustain to it in the day of judgment. If, therefore, the 
spirit of law and the sense of justice are deep and pervad- 
ing in society, the truths of religion will be more fully 
apprehended, and its duties will be more likely to be 
esteemed paramount, than would be the case, if a lawless 
and unjust spirit were abroad. By being reverential 
towards civil law, man, in so far, becomes reverential 
towards Divine law ; for it is a power ordained of God, 
and the feeling towards that which is ordained transfers 
itself to Him who ordains. The doctrines of religion 
make their way far more easily through a law-revering 
and law-abiding people, than through a disorganized and 
disorganizing mass, held together by no right sentiment 
of any sort, by no just tie, civil or political. 

Such being the fact, it is evident that the legal profes- 
sion, if deeply penetrated and pervaded by the spirit of' 
law and justice, is a most important instrument in the 
arrangements of Providence, for working out the well-be- 
ing of the state and the improvement of mankind at large. 
By means of the study of the principles of justice, and ; 
the performance of legal business, law is constantly kept 
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before the public mind, and its spirit is more or less per- 
meating society. The mind of the people is made solemn 
in the process^ and better prepared to receive the truths 
and principles of the Christian religion, to which great 
remedial and saving system of truth, all other systems 
should be subservient and preparatory. 

3. And this brings us to the third of the three profes- 
sions whose foundation is laid by collegiate education — 
the clerical. The worth of this profession cannot be over- 
estimated, if we take into account the importance of the 
science upon which it rests, the opportunity it has of get- 
ting the popular ear, and the perfecting influence which 
it is capable of exerting upon society. 

The science which is the subject-matter of the clergy- 
man's investigation and exposition is that of religion. It 
must, necessarily, be matter of consciousness, because its 
principles are practical as well as theoretic, and, therefore, 
in order to their thorough apprehension, require entrance 
as much into the practical heart as into the speculative 
bead. The principles of this science are addressed to the 
highest faculties of the human soul and provide for its 
well-being during tlie infinite portion of its existence. 
They therefore run deep and reach out wide, and both 
directly and indirectly affect the whole individual, the 
whole state, the whole race. Religion, either as a power 
of salvation or condemnation, seizes every i*ational being 
with a grasp never to be shaken off, and having made an 
entrance to his joy or anguish, is never to be expelled. 
If his whole being is brought into sweet harmony with its 
laws and truths, he dwells in heaven ; if his whole being 
is alienate from its purity and holiness, it still remains, 
because it must, since he is rational, and he dwells in 
heU. 

Religion, as its etymology denotes, is the great bond 
9* 
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which is to hold the rational creation together and to God. 
There is no other bond of such strength and extent. All 
the other ties that bind £jiite spirits together derive their 
permanent power from this great vinculam, and if its 
Author should suffer it to be broken, the primitive mate- 
rial chaos would be but a faint emblem of the disorder and 
ruin that would reign in the intelligent universe. And 
especially would man be the sufferer, in such a tremen- 
dous catastrophe; for, cut loose from all the restraints 
which natural and more especially revealed religion im- 
pose, the unchecked depravity of a fallen race would 
bring it into awful dissension and collision with itself. 

Beligious principles are therefore the most important 
of all. In the Divine idea and plan, all other knowledge 
is to derive its vigor and life from them, and they are in- 
tended to run through all the individuals and all the insti- 
tutions of the human race. Through the arts and through 
the sciences, thix>ugh the laws and the legislation, through 
the manners and the customs, through the thoughts and 
the opinions, through the individual life, the domestic and 
social life, the political life-— in fine, through all the im- 
mense material embraced in the whole being and action 
of mankind, this pure and mighty power is intended to 
stream. 

But not only is the clerical profession important because 
of the magnitude of the science upon which it is founded, 
it is also important because of the opportunity given to it 
for getting the attentio^f man. By Divine appointment, 
every seventh day of human life is given to this profe&- 
sion, that it may have a hearing. Wherever the Christian 
religion goes, be it into civilized or savage nations, the 
herald of Christianity has a set time to proclaim its doc- 
trines, which is as regular in its coming as the rising of 
the sun. 
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This dedication of a seventh part of hnman life to the 
hearing of Christian trath i8 one of those many perma- 
nent arrangements of Divine Providence that exert mighty 
influences without observation. We may say what we 
will of the power of the press, and the rapidity of com- 
mnnication, and all the other engines of modem times for 
influencing and improving mankind, there is no instru- 
mentality which, for the kind and degree of its influence 
upon society, is to be compared with the stated preaching 
of the Sabbath day. Think of the nature of the truths 
preached and of the magnitude and solemnity of the conse- 
quences connected with their reception or rejection, and 
then remember that through the length and breadth of 
this land, and of all Protestant lands, in thousands of 
churches, millions are listening to the preacher ; that the 
principles of religion, even when they do not effect a 
saving lodgment in the heart, yet give vigor and clearness 
to the intellect ; that from these churches and congrega- 
tions, a strong and restraining influence is continually 
going off and diffusing itself through that portion of 
society which does not place itself within hearing of 
Divine truth ; and moreover remember that this does not 
occur once every year, but once every week, and estimate, 
if possible, the amount of influence exerted by the 
clerical profession upon the permanence and progression 
of society. 

We have thus briefly considered the business and influ- 
ence of the three professions, and it must be evident to 
every reflecting mind, as we turn back to their connec- 
tion with scientiflc in distinction from practical education, 
and their origin in the higher literary institutions, that 
such education is invaluable, and such institutions are in- 
dispensable. The decay and destruction of the higher 
literary institutions involves the decay and destruction of 
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scientific knowledge, and of professional life, instruction; 
and influence. It must be apparent even to the most 
superficial observer, that the removal and want of a phy- 
sician, a lawyer, and a clergyman, in a particular town^ 
would work disastrously upon both its temporal and ex 
temal interests. Cut off from all connection with profes- 
sional life and influence, disease and the still more dread 
fill fear of disease would ravage it ; not having the fear 
and reverence of law before their eyes, because they have 
not its expounder and representative in the midst of them, 
a cruel injustice would rule in the breasts of the physi- 
cally strongest, as unlimited as the selfishness of the 
human heart ; and with no one to preach the truths and 
offer the consolations of the Christian religion, the popu- 
lation would become more brutal than the brutes, because 
the wants of man would be unsupplied. If all this is 
apparent to a superficial glance, what will he see who 
glances wide and deep, over and through a whole common- 
wealth destitute not only of the system of liberal learn- 
ing, but of those institutions and classes of men whose 
business it is to perpetuate, improve, and diffuse it 1 

The result then to which we arrive is, that only by the 
maintenance and improvement of scientific education can 
even the popular intelligence of the present age be pre- 
served. This has its root and life in that more profound 
wisdom which is slowly evolved, from age to age, by the 
scientific, the liberally educated mind ; which in the 
phrase of Milton, is " the result of all his considerate dili- 
gence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of palla- 
dian oil." And those institutions whose proper ofllce it is 
to impart this education are not an accidental and un- 
necessary, but an organic part of state institutions, and 
should no more be torn off alive and bleeding from the 
body politic, than any other members should be. The 
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whole population has an interest in their preservation, be- 
canse they have an interest in the preservation of conrts 
of justice, of legislative assemblies, of the palpit and 
church of God. The solid well-being of a commonwealth 
depends on them. Their first founders on this continent 
were the Puritans, and they were among the earliest of 
the rock-foundations laid by those wise men. The whole 
sound growth, the whole healthy development of New 
England, has been directly connected with their existence 
and influence. Our benevolent and learned physicians, 
our judicious and calm-eyed jurists, our serious and 
thoughtful clergy, have been trained up in them. And, 
finally, they have ever been great defences against the 
downward tendencies of human nature when left to itself, 
by cherishing in the public mind that conservative vener- 
ation for law and order, and intelligence, and morality, 
which is the best of all preparations for the reception of 
the saving doctrines of the Christian religion. 
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mTELLECTUAL TEMPERANCES 



Gentlemen: 

Yoa have invited me to address yoa upon a subject 
which, in its widest extension, is closely connected with 
the tme cultivation of man. Temperance, in the ancient 
and fall meaning of this word, mnst enter as a pervading 
element into the whole of hnman development, if it is to 
he right, fair, and harmonious. I am conscious, therefore, 
of the greatness of the theme ; and, while I distrust my 
ability to handle it, I feel confidence when I remember 
that if in any way it should happen to come before your 
minds in the clearness of its own light, and in the fulness 
of its own power, it would exert an influence which you 
could not resist. I am encouraged, when I remember 
that I may be the means of rousing your minds, and of 
impelling you to the contemplation of a subject which, if 
seen in all its relations, and felt in all its force, would 
have a great effect upon the course of your discipline. 

There are two Greek words that are translated by 
the one word, temperance. The one signifies a right 
mixture ; a due combination and mingling of elements. 
The other signifies to be strong ; to have control. The 
corresponding Latin word, which has been transferred to 
our language, has primary reference to time, and thus to 

^ A diaooazae at the UniTexBity of Vermont, April 80, 1844. 
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limitation and restraint within appointed bounds. Theso 
different words indicate that the Greek and the Koman 
mind had one and the same general conception, which it 
would express by them. The idea of self-control under- 
lies each of them, and according as this attribute is seen 
in a different phase, a different word is employed to 
denote it Did the ancient mind behold self-control re- 
sulting in a right commingling of all the elements of the 
being; a fusion into a precious amalgam of elements 
which, if separated from each other, or blended together in 
wrong proportions, would be wortliless ; it called this self- 
control, evKpcLo-ia. Again, if it viewed self-control as result- 
ing in inward strength, and in endowing the being with a 
power over the low and mean part of him, it denominated 
the cause, iyKpdreia, Again, if it looked at self-control as 
setting metes and bounds beyond which the appetites and 
passions must not go, and as appointing the times and sea- 
sons when the several powers of man might and might 
not be operative, it called self-control temperantia. 

Temperance in its essence, then, is self-control. In its 
widest sense; in its application to all the parts of the 
human constitution, and to all the departments of human 
life and action ; it is evidently a word full of meaning. 
As denoting a principle that may, and ought to run 
through all the powers of man, intellectual as well as 
sensuous, making them its bearer, imparting health and 
vigor to them, freeing them from passionate impulses, 
causing them to work orderly and harmoniously, and thus 
securing that beautiful and perfect result which should 
come from the development of a creature made in the 
image of the First Perfect and the Firat Fair — ^as denoting 
such a principle as this, temperance is one of those words, 
the knowledge of which, in the language of CJoleridge, is 
of more value than to know the history of a campaign. 
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The entrance of this principle of self-control into the 
material part of man, and its efficiency in the subjection 
of the appetites of the body, have been almost exclusively 
dwelt upon, especially in our own time* And this fact 
shows that even in his efforts at self -improvement, man un- 
consciously reveals his moral ignorance and degradation. 
The very fact that men have so generally contented them* 
selves with the subjection of the appetites and passions of 
the body, and have not striven to control the more refined 
and more dangerous passions of the mind and heart, evin- 
ces that man is not naturally inclined to aim at the ideal, 
and to rea(;h after absolute perfection. Not that what 
has been done should have been left undone, but that 
which has been left undone should have been done. Man 
ought not to be subject to his eating and drinking, and he 
ought not to be a slave to his pride and ambition. lie 
ought not to rest content until he has control of himself 
in all the spheres of his life ; until every power of his 
being is under the sway of law. 

Since temperance, in its extended signification, opens 
such a boundless field of inquiry and thought ; since the 
principle of rational self-control so connects itself with all 
that man is, and can become ; the thorough study of it, and 
the complete apprehension of it, must be the work and 
result of a life, of an immortal life. We shall find 
enough to occupy our meditations for the present hour, 
if we confine ourselves to one aspect of the subject And 
I invite your attention to: The influence of temjperancej or 
Belf-controly upon intellectual development. 

The soul of man is a kingdom by itself. It is under a 
constitution and laws, like a state. The Bepublic of Plato, 
and the Town of Man-Soul of Bunyan, — the two of the 
race who, in many respects, have attained the deepest in- 
sight into man, — are proofs that the closest analogy exists 
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between the state and the mind ; that what is trno of one 
may be transferred to the other. The representations of 
the Apocalypse ; the plan, the architecture and adornment 
of the City of God ; are likewise evidence that the finite 
spirit has its polity like the state ; that the pnrity, stability, 
and harmony of the soul are best symbolized by the pur- 
ity, stability, and harmony of a realm. And the study of 
the soul itself discloses that the same qualities must enter 
into man's growth as an individual, that enter into his 
growth as a nation, or a race. That which contributes to 
the true well-being of man individually, promotes the true 
well-being of man collectively. The genuine culture of 
every man as a part, is the genuine culture of humanity 
as a whole. 

A profound writer upon the state mentions permanence 
and progression, as the two fundamental elements in its 
well-being.* By the harmonious balance of these two 
counterpoising interests, the state is to exist and grow. 
The genuine growth of the individual mind, in like manner, 
depends upon the presence of these two elements. That 
intellectual culture which is not at once permanent and 
progressive is ungenuine. 

The mind requires conservatism and permanence in cul- 
ture, that its progress may be steady and permanent. There 
is no real conflict between conservatism and progress, 
though such is a common opinion. No mind can move for- 
wai*d, except as it moves forward from a preceding position. 
It conserves in order to progress. The child learns to 
walk, only after it has learned to stand. Men must hold 
on upon all the old attainments, in order to make new 
ones. That discipline alone is progressive which never 
loses anything ; which, selecting only good materials, takes 

* Coleridge: Ohuxdh and State. 
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them up and incorporates tbem permanently with the snb- 
Btance of the understanding. Tried by this test, how often 
does intellectual culture prove to be defective. When the 
student looks back upon the whole of his education, he 
finds that not all of it has been stable ; that not all of it 
is with him. He sees, as he looks at the studies of certain 
periods of his life, that they did not contribute to his per^ 
manent growth ; that certain states of his intellect, certain 
prepossessions for certain authors, certain moods of his 
mind towards certain systems of truth or falsehood, were 
not elements of culture adapted to the deepest and highest 
needs of the soul. The student, when he has become well 
acquainted with his past course of study, is compelled to 
acknowledge, with sorrow, that too much of the food with 
which he has striven to satisfy the cravings of the intellect, 
did not become organic, did not turn into flesh and blood, 
did not prove to be a means of vitalization, but was rejected 
by tlie mind, when it had recovered itself from its momen- 
tary intoxication, as not nourishing the principle of its life. 
That is a happy scholar, too, who, as he looks into his mind, 
finds that by its innate vigor it has entirely purged out 
the poison, and has rid itself wholly of the bad effects of 
such a process. That student should be a grateful being, 
who can say that no one of the periods of student-life 
has left a deleterious influence behind it; a deleterious 
influence that is ^felt in the blood and felt along the 
heart.'' 

Every scholar should aim to cultivate the intellect in 
such a manner that the culture shall be right, and therefore 
shall stay with him. Ko element of knowledge ought to 
be appropriated by the mind that ought not to become 
a part of the mind ; an immortal part of an immortal 
inind. The characteristics of the discipline should be 
Buch as to permit of its going along with the person, 
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throngh the whole of his endless existence as a rational 
being. Is that to be called culture which does not last ? 
which, like tlie dry bark of the tree, is to be thrown off 
periodically ? Does a mood of the intellect, a prejudice of 
the mind, which is shallow because it has been awakened by 
an unworthy object, which endures but for a brief time, 
and gives place to another as shallow as itself, contribute 
anything to permanent and genuine education? Does 
that mental application which affords no food for profound 
thought, and rouses none of the original and fundamental 
powers of the man, deserve the name of study ? Do the 
fleeting and shifting notions and opinions that come and 
go and go and come, in some periods of our life, deserve 
the name of discipline? Do they awaken that which is 
deepest in the mind ? Do they make an entrance into 
** that place of underetanding which is hid from the eyes 
of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air"? 
These vaporous clouds which brush across the sky do not 
stir the bine depths of the ether ; they have no influence 
in purifying the " ancient heavens," that they may " be 
fresh and strong." 

Progression is self-evidently a necessary element in in- 
tellectual discipline. By progression is not meant the 
mere accumulation of facts, the mere abrogation of in- 
formation, but the steady increase of intellectual power, the 
constant evolution of that energy which is latent in every 
human mind. The life-power by which the mind is to 
progress is within it, and he who most industriously and 
boldly draws upon it, while he nourishes it with all good 
learning, will make the farthest advance. Intellectual prog- 
ress is the gradual unfolding of all the mental faculties ; 
the development of the vitality of the mind. Hence, those 
who have made the greatest advance in mental disrsipline, 
and have contributed most to the progress of the race, have 
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been distinguished for their ability to draw npon the 
native force of their own intellects. 

True progression in mental discipline is, therefore, inti- 
mately united with permanency of cultivation. The one 
cannot be without the other ; tiie one nourishes the other. 
When, on the one hand, the mind is acquiring a cul- 
ture that has its abiding seat in its most fundamental 
powers, it is advancing the development of these powers ; 
and this, we have seen, is the definition of mental prog- 
ress. And when, on the other hand, the mind appro- 
priates only those elements which by nature are adapted to 
its growth, and, like a tree, carefully rejects all those which 
do not permit of a solid and vital assimilation, its culture 
is permanent 

And here, again, I appeal to the student's consciousness 
npon this point. As he looks into his intellect, to see 
whether it has made true progress in all its career, he 
is mournfully conscious that the fulness of its inher- 
ent power has by no means been brought out by culture. 
The consciousness of weakness, and the distrust of his own 
mind, are most generally caused by the sense of unfaith- 
fulness, and the lack of thoroughness in self -training. It 
is indeed true, that they are sometimes the result of a 
praiseworthy humility, especially when the mind stands in 
front of the immense problems of human life and destiny ; 
yet even in this case, the scholar can say : " When I am 
weak, then am I strong ; though I distrust myself, I have, 
nevertheless, a calm confidence." Happy is that scholar, 
who, as he looks within, can say : " I am all that I could 
possibly be, at this stage of my intellectual growth ; my 
powers, at this period of my existence, could not have 
been more fully unfolded than they are; I am conscious 
of an inward energy that has its root and ground in a cul- 
tivation that has always been permanent and progressive." 
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Blessed is that student, who, at any and every stage of his 
life can say: "I have always nurtured ray mind with its 
proper food ; I have never weakened its force, for a mo- 
ment even, by food not convenient for it ; I have never 
stopped the spring of its living impulse ; it has constantly 
liad a free and pure play." 

Having thus seen that permanence and progression are 
essential elements in true intellectual discipline, and hav- 
ing briedy noticed their characteristics and relations to 
each other, it will be easy to see that their existence is im- 
possible, unless the mind is under the sway of the princi- 
ple of self-control ; unless the scholar obey the injunction 
of the apostle : " Giving all diligence, add to your knowl- 
edge temperance." 

Any one who attentively watches the workings of his 
mind soon becomes aware that it has tendencies to way- 
ward, fitful, and passionate movements. Its energy does 
not always go forth in an even flow, and its powera do not 
always work in a manner proportioned to their relative 
worth. The fancy often rules the reason ; the power of 
irregular and lawless association often overcomes the power 
of methodical and orderly thought ; and hours that ought 
to have brought up a mass of solid and pure truth, from 
the deep mines of the spirit, construct nothing but day- 
dreams and air-castles. There is, indeed, no agent so 
wayward, and yet so mighty in the use of its power, as 
the human mind. When its energy has ceased to be 
under the influence of that self-government which a man 
is obligated to exercise over his entire being, it works with 
an absolute intensity. There is, for the thoughtful ob- 
server, no sight more terrific than the vision of an intel- 
lect expending the fulness of its immortal vigor upon 
wrong objects, and putting forth its supernatural power 
lawlessly. 
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This waywardness and lawlessness of mind, this intel- 
lectual intemperance, is utterly incompatible with genu- 
ine discipline. There can be neither permanence nor pro- 
gression in a culture of this kind. Such workings of the 
intellect rack and wear it. This convulsive and unnat- 
ural use of mental power has ruined the noblest minds ; 
minds strong and stable in their natures ; minds which it 
took a lifetime to ruin. But when the human intellect 
is under this principle of self-control, and when it meekly, 
and constantly, and wholly surrenders itself to its actu- 
ation, it is developed rightly and grows beautifully. For, 
this self-government, this temperate restraint, if traced to 
the fountain, will be found to flow " fast by the oracle of 
God." It is a principle alive with the breath of Law, and 
instinct with that Beason which is the parent of order, 
harmony, and beauty, both in the realm of nature and 
the realm of spirit. The scholar who submits to it will 
be freed from those wayward impulses, and passionate 
movements, to which we have seen the mind has a natural 
tendency. Like the great power of gravitation in nature, 
this power, if all in every part of the soul, will bespeak 
its presence. It will reveal itself by harmony, by sym- 
metry, by regularity of mental action ; in a word, by all 
the characteristics of genuine cultivation. 

There are several results of this intellectual temperance, 
which still further enforce, and illustrate, what has been 
said respecting the permanent and progressive discipline 
of the mind. 

The scholar who has control over his intellect possesses 
the power of methodical ihoughU By this is meant the 
ability to surrender the mind to the guidance and actu- 
ation of its highest law. When we examine the laws of 
mental action that are within us, we find that some are 
immethodical and irregular in their operation, and that if 
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we yield our minds to their impulse they produce no solid 
and abiding thought. The fancy and the law of associ- 
ation include, perhaps, the substance of these lower laws 
of mental action, and every one knows that he who habit- 
ually surrenders himself to the guidance of his fancy, and 
who floats along supinely upon the current of the vain 
images, the obscure feelings, and the dreamy sensations 
that are called forth by the power of involuntary associ- 
ation, is an inefficient day-dreamer, and incapable of 
manly thought. 

There is a higher law than tliese, which is the true 
regent of the mind. There is a part of us which demands 
truth, and not unsubstantial fancies ; which yearns after 
eternal verities, and not airy nothings ; which strives to 
stop the flow of immethodical and fanciful association, 
and to cause the true Hippocrene, the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of methodical thought, to gush forth. There is a part 
of us which checks the wanderings of the intellect, and 
seeks to lead it into the path of reason and law — that 
" path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture's 
eye hath not seen." There is a law of mental action 
which, if obeyed, introduces logic, clearness, profundity, 
and truth into the mental operations. 

The power of methodical thinking, as I have remarked, 
is the ability to surrender the mind entirely and continu- 
ously to the actuation of this its higher law. It is an ability 
which no scholai', who knows the meaning of it, dares say 
that he possesses in absolute perfection. It is an ability 
which, by the mass of professed students even, is pos- 
sessed in a very imperfect degree. It is an ability which, 
when it exists in a high degree, imparts a force to the in- 
tellect that is almost superhuman, and to the workings 
of which no limits can be set. If the power of method- 
ical, scientific, concatenated thought once becomes deeply 
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seated, and a fixed habit in a mind, an eternal culture and 
an etenial progress have begun in it All the fine intellec- 
tual power of the race has come from this power ; all the 
reason and truth which the human mind has evolved in 
past ages own it as their parent. The musical tnith of 
Plato, the solid truth of Bacon, the sober truth of Ilooker, 
and the lofty truth of Ilowe, all own it as their father. 

But that discipline which enables the mind to keep 
upon the track of pure truth, and, in the phrase of Bacon, 
to " hound " the nature of it, of necessity cultivates it iu 
a genuine manner. Truth is the aliment and the element 
of the mind, and if, by any process, the mind is enabled to 
live by it and in it, it will grow. Think how your intel- 
lect would have unfolded, if the whole past course of 
your study had been a train of deep, methodical contem- 
plation ; if you had never allowed your mind to expend 
its energies in a desultory, involuntary way ; if all its 
activity had been deliberate, voluntary, and ever referring 
to the true end of the scholar's being — the attainment of 
absolute verity I Think of the results that would have 
come from such a discipline. How completely master you 
would be over your intellect ; how easily and yet how 
mightily you could control its power ; what a grasp you 
would have upon the legitimate objects of human knowl- 
edge I 

Germany, the land of scientific thought, affords an 
astonishing instance of the might, I had almost said 
the omnipotence, arising from the subjection of the intel- 
lect to the law of method. Whatever judgment may be 
passed upon the various systems of German philosophy, 
no one can deny that they exliibit a depth, a height, a 
breadth, and a rounded completeness of system that 
betoken a marvellous power of consecutive thought, and 
more, perhaps, than any other phenomena in liteitiiy his- 

10 
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tory, manifest the bonndless energy inhering even in the 
finite mind. Look, for example, at that Bystom in which 
the speculative intellect of the race seems to have reached 
its culmination — the system of Hegel. See how wonder- 
fully the power of systematic thought works, and what a 
mighty power of construction it possesses. See how, by 
its supernatural magic, the system rises like St Peter's 
cathedral, with a 

'* VastnoBB whioh grows, bat grows to harmooize ; 
All mnsioal in its immensities.** 

Now, this power of concatenated thinking results from the 
temperate restraint which the mind has acquired over 
itself. It has gained the ability to subject those fitful and 
desultory movements of which I have spoken, to the law 
of method ; to make all the intellectual powers move on 
hannoniously towards the attainment of a prescribed end. 
Although it is true that mere system-building, of itself, 
contributes little more to the right discipline of man than 
mere castle-building (for the products of the speculative 
pnderstanding contribute no more to the practical life of 
tlie spirit than the products of the fancy), yet when we 
consider the infiuence and tendency of this scientific habit 
of the mind, we find that it has worth, and, in the end, 
promotes a permanent and progressive culture. 

And this naturally suggests a second result of intellec- 
tual temperance. The scholar who can control his mind, 
so that it can think in a long, uninterrupted train, will 
have it brought into contact with noble and ennobling 
objects. No man can follow the leading of a contem- 
plative and metliodical intellect, without coming into 
great and sublime regions, where there are grand and 
lofty objects of vision. The I'eason of this lies in the fact 
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that truth is infinite, and has a living connection existing 
between all its parts. The mind that has touched the 
borders, if truly progressive, must go to the centre of the 
land. One truth is connected with all truth. The method- 
ical mind, therefore — ^the mind which will not and can- 
not be diverted by trifling and alien objects — will be led 
on and on in an endless progression. One truth seen 
points to the nejat ; one relation of truth to other truths 
BU<rorests another and still another relation to other and 
Still other truths, and the mind thus launches further 
and further into the infinite ocean of thought. And as 
it "goes sounding on its dim and perilous way," it will 
Bee sublime and animating scenes. It will come into 
new hemispheres with new constellations ; it will sail 
amid the dazzling glitter and the thundering crash of the 
icy ocean ; it will plough up the phosphoric light of the 
tropic seas. And even when the student is led on by a 
merely speculative interest ; even when he docs not seek 
truth that he may become better by it, but solely that 
he may know; he derives some genuine cultivation 
unconsciously. lie learns, at least, to hold his mind to 
one subject, and to think in trains. To resume our 
comparison, as the intellect is passing through the many 
worlds of truth into which concatenated thinking brings 
it, and is skirting their borders, influences from them 
will come off to it. 

*' As when to them who saU 
Beyond the Gape of Hope, and now are passed 
Hozambic, off at sea northeast winds blow 
Babffian odors from the spicj shore 
Of Arabj the blessU'' 

Even the merely speculative thinker feels some of the 
influence which the great objects of practical thought, and 
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practical faith, exert upon the spirit. Hence, such think* 
ers as Spinoza and Hegel, though utterly erroneous in 
their pantheistic premise and their pantheistic conclusions, 
do nevertheless exhibit a loftiness of scholastic character, 
and a sedateness of mental habitude, that cannot exist in 
a man who leads an unthinking and frivolous life. They 
seem to have acquired from the mere atmosphere of the 
temple some of the solemnity of the true worshipper. 

This tendency of methodical thought to bring the intel- 
lect into contact with noble objects is most certainly a 
source of good culture. The mind takes its tone and 
character from the themes of its contemplation, and if 
these are noble and lofty, the mind will become so like- 
wise. Even those high scientific problems which are ab- 
stract and cold for the heart, and cannot furnish all the 
cultivation which an immortal being needs, are infinitely 
worthier than those low and trivial subjects upon which 
the mind, unless restrained, will naturally expend its 
force. If the scholar is marked by intellectual temper- 
ance ; if he has acquired the power of orderly thought, 
and the ability to keep his intellect in one train of reflec- 
tion, he will, as a matter of course, be conversant with 
great subjects. It is only a fanciful and lawless applica- 
tion of the mind, which can be content with the vanities 
of literature. That intellect which is self -con trolled, and 
master of itself, will feel a degradation in an immethodi- 
cal and desultory use of its power, and will not be at 
home except among high truths and themes. 

I turn, now, to notice briefly two other qualities which 
are at once signs and results of genuine mental culture, 
and are also intimately connected with intellectual self- 
control. I mean freedotn and enthusiasyn. These terms 
are often inisunderetood. They are often associated with 
lawlessness and disorder. Of course if this be their 
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nature, they cannot be signs and results of self-control. 
This is not their nature. Freedom, in its true meaning, 
is self-subjection to law ; and hence holiness is the only 
true freedom, and the Holy Spirit is the only "free 
spirit." * Enthusiasm is defined, by an eminent thinker, 
to be the enlargement and elevation of soul that arise 
from the intuition of ultimate principles, f If these ai-e 
the correct definitions of freedom and enthusiasm, it is 
evident tliat they can exist in an intellect only when it is 
self-governed, and tliat they will exist necessarily, if it is 
self -governed. That scholar who rules his mind, and thus 
checks its waywardness, is a free scholar. As that man 
is possessed of a bold, courageous, physical freedom, who 
has self-possession, and can at all times keep in check the 
timid instincts of the physical nature, so that scholar is 
free in the higher sense, who has habitual control over the 
instincts of the intellect. For self-control is for the mind, 
what self-possession is for the body. And the student 
who is under law is also full of enthusiasm. The deepest 
and most joyful enthusiasm issues from the calm intensity 
of that contemplation which is the result of discipline. 
All lofty feeling in tlie soul springs from moods that are 
deep; that are fed by great principles and profound 
meditation ; even as the deepest green of the leaf, and the 
stateliest growth of the trunk, shoot up from roots that 
strike far down into a strong black mould. Genuine en- 
thusiasm in the scholar is the infallible sign of genuine 
and thorough discipline. 

I cannot but direct your earnest thought to these two 
attributes of the disciplined scholai*. Freedom and en- 
thusiasm are the bloom and flower of the scholar's life 
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There is no vision so gladdening to the heart of the lover 
of letters as the vision of an intellect under self-control, 
rejoicing in the conscionsness of power and freedom, and 
rushing onward with a subdued yet deep enthusiasm 
through the infinite realm of truth. There is enjoyment, 
likewise, in the possession of these intellectual qualities. 
Schiller has asserted that the highest enjoyment is the 
freedom of the mind, in the living play of all its powers. 
This is not the highest enjoyment, for there is a higher 
joy than that of the intellect ; but it is the highest enjoy 
ment of the intellect. And it is joy, to feel the gush and 
play of intellectual power ; to be conscious of the living 
currents of a mind healthy and free, under the principle 
of self-control. But these qualities, contributing so greatly 
to the progress and happiness of the scholar, must be 
earned by a thorough discipline. Like all things great and 
good, they are the fruit of struggle, and of self-surrendry 
to law. 

Thus have we seen that intellectual temperance, the 
i*ational self-control of the intellect, secures a permanent 
and progressive culture that manifests itself in the power 
of metliodical thought, in an habitual intercourse with 
noble and ennobling objects of reflection, and in intellec- 
tual freedom and enthusiasm. 

The principles which have been advanced can be sub- 
stantiated by an appeal to literary history. And I invite 
you to look at the glorious ages of English literature, for a 
proof that intellectual self-control secures genuine intel- 
lectual discipline. Go back into the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, and consider the Bacons, the Hookers, 
the Raleighs, the Miltons — those masculine births of the 
masculine ages of England. The scholar, as he goes back 
to these men and their times, feels himself to be in a se- 
date age, an age of reason, and law, an^ intellectual self- 
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government. These were men of thorough self-restraint, 
and, therefore, men of methodical thought, of calm, 
rational insight into philosophy, statesmanship, and divin- 
ity. If we happen to name these great names in the 
same breath with the Byrons and Rousseaus of modern 
days, we feel that there is a difference in kind. The so- 
briety of intellect, the mental abstinence, and the solidity 
of culture in the former, are of no kith or kin with that 
waywardness of intellect, that iitf ulness of mental action, 
that entire absence of stable discipline, and that utter in- 
capability of loft}' thought, which characterize the latter. 
The great men whom I have named did " give all dili 
gence to add to their knowledge temperance." Their 
knowledge was permeated by temperance. Temperate in 
their principles, and temperate in their application of 
tliem ; temperate in their opinions, and temperate in their 
enunciation of them ; temperate in their feelings, and 
temperate in their exhibition of them ; all ages will ever 
resort to them for wise, prudent, and profound thought. 
All ages will ever go to tliem for their own thorough dis- 
cipline, and will look upon their minds as the most re- 
markable examples of solid, sober, mental cultivation. 
The greatness of their strength is not owing to their natu- 
ral superiority over all men since their day. Great men 
have been among us, as great by nature as they. But it 
is owing to the calm temperate control which they pos- 
sessed over their minds ; to the patient, methodical habit 
of their intellects. Their whole leng lives were a perma- 
nent and progressive discipline. Their growth was slow, 
pure, and solid, like that of the British oak. In the 
phrase of Bacon, they are ^^ the Herculeses and not the 
Adonises of literature." And they were also free and 
enthusiastic intellects. Nowhere do we find more bold 
and unshackled thought than in the age from Elizabeth 
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to Charles the Second, and yet no age has developed more 
of absolate truth in the higher domains of knowledge. 
These men were animated by the freedom and lofty en- 
thusiasm of truth and reason, and hence they moved, 
even among the deepest and most solemn themes, '^ as 
with the steps of the gods." 

I have thus, Gentlemen, directed your attention to the 
relation of temperance, the ancient evxpaa-ia and iy/cpdreia, 
to mental discipline. I have selected this particular 
aspect of its influence, because it addresses itself to the 
sympathies and aspirations of true scholars. I know that 
if the lofty purpose and the high resolve of the genuine 
student are in your bi*easts, your thoughts will gather 
around the great subject of self-control, and you will have 
an earnest longing that your intellects may be under its 
actuation. I know that the mere interests of the intellect 
are sufficient to awaken a desire, that this faculty may 
develop itself under the influence of a principle that will 
secure to it a permanent and progressive culture, and will 
swell it with a free enthusiasm. I have also dwelt upon 
this part of the great subject, because it presents what 
should be the high and worthy aim of the scholar, and 
because, if by any means yon may be prevailed upon to 
reach after it, the low and grovelling propensities of the 
animal part will be more likely to slumber. Not that 
high intellectual discipline necessarily and infallibly se- 
cures temperance of body. The past history of literary 
men shows that it does not. But the tendency of such 
self-control over the intellect is to produce self-control 
over the sense. I have, therefore, felt that every aspi- 
ration after true intellectual discipline, that may be 
roused in. you, has some influence to draw yon away 
from the intoxicating bowl. I feel that if you are able to 
soar in the high regions of pure intellectual cultivation, 
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"and of Berene thought, you will find it harder, in the hour 
of temptation, to descend and grovel. I know that if you 
are capable of the clear pure joy arisuig from the intuition 
of great truths, you will have less and less inclination for 
the delirious and mad joy that steams up from the wine-cup 
and the revel. 

But in all that I have said, I have remembered that the 
intellect is but a part, and an inferior part, of man ; and 
that its actuation by the principle of self-control is no 
more tlie chief end of man, than is the subjection of the 
passions of the body. There is a part of us higher than 
the intellect ; a j)art whereby we are capable of. aspira- 
tions and feelings far purer and loftier than those of the 
intellect — the reverence, the love, and the adoration of the 
Eternal God ; a part whereby we are capable of a disci- 
pline more deep, more boundless, and more sublime than 
that of the mind — the discipline of the cherubim and 
seraphim. And I have also remembered, that upon the 
cherishing of these higher aspirations, and the progression 
of this higher discipline, depends your success in com- 
pletely controlling both the intellect and the sense. All 
jx)wer comes from above, and goes downward. It never 
comes from beneath and goes upward. The organic con- 
trols the inorganic; the vital force subdues the chemi- 
cal ; the voluntary governs and uses the animal. It is 
in vain, in any of the kingdoms, to attempt to bring up 
power from below. Beneficent and really controlling 
force, descends from something that is higher, to some- 
thing that is lower. In order, therefore, that your mind 
and body may be subjected perfectly to self-control, your 
heart must first vitalize the principle, and send it down 
to them warm, plastic, and vivifying. You must not sup- 
pose that you can attain an absolute self-government over 
even the lower part of you, unless the higher part is also 
10* 
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controlled by the law and Spirit of God. In this noblei 
portion of yoar being, the radical discipline mnst b^u. 
From this point alone, can rational self-control radiate Into 
your entire constitution. If it gOes out fmni this centre, 
you will become a thoroughly-disciplined, a holy being; 
for the principle of self-control will then show itself to be 
no other than the principle of religion, and temperance 
will be the surrendering of the human spirit to the Holy 
Spirit, of the human will to the Infinite Will. 

I know, therefore, that if any scholarly aspirations are 
ever awakened in you, and the wish ever rises within to 
attain genuine mental discipline, you will infallibly fail to 
realize them in a perfect manner, unless you seek aid 
from the Most High. I know that your wish will never 
become your strong and abiding wHl; that you will 
never become even what, as scholars merely, you in your 
more hopeful and aspiring moments long to become ; with- 
out the new birth of the soul. Ours is a fallen spirit, and 
we shall never acquire perfect sway over any or all of its 
powers, unless we go tlirough the great process of re- 
generation. I might refer you, if you needed proof of 
this, to those great men whom I have already named. 
They were religious men. Even those of them who min- 
gled much with the world, and were much absorl)ed in the 
distracting cares of the state, preserved a religious temper 
and tone. They felt that the power of the Invisible mnst 
actuate them, if they were to keep their robes white ; if 
they were to succeed in attaining a complete self-govern- 
ment. Hear the " Student's Prayer," of Lord Bacon : 
^^ This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that hnmaa 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither that 
from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kind- 
ling of a greater natuml light, anything of incredulity or 
intellectual night may arise in our minds, towards divine 
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mysteriefl. But rather, that, by onr mind thoroughly 
cleansed and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet sub- 
ject and perfectly given up to the divine oracles, there 
may be given unto faith the things that are faith's." Hear 
Milton speak of his great work, as one '^ not to be raised 
from the heat of youth, or vapors of wine, like that which 
flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained 
from the invocation of dame Memory and her syren daugh- 
ters; but by devout prayer to the Eternal Spirit who 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify whom he pleases." • 

I would, then, that this subject might lead you, in the 
end, to the Fountain of law and righteous self-control. I 
would that you might not aim merely at temperance of 
body, or temperance of mind, but might seek the highest 
and most difficult of all attainments, a temperate will; 
one that is at one with the law of God. If this be in you 
and abound, it will be easv to overcome the blandishments 
of the sense, and the waywardness of the intellect. The 
will is the main part of you ; and if you knew the mean- 
ing of this power ; if you apprehended the fulness of its 
life, the inexhaustibleness of its fountains and reservoirs, 
and felt that all heaven with its harmony, or all hell with 
its lawlessness, will come out of it, according as it is actu- 
ated by the Spirit of God, or by the spirit of Self, you 
would earnestly seek its renewal in the Divine Image. 

If all your powera become pervaded by Holy Will, and 
it invigorates and actuates them, you will become a calm, 
a self-controlled, and a harmonious being. The passions 
of the body, and tlie more subtle passions of the intellect 

* Milton : Baaaon of Chnroh GoYemment^ Book IL 
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aud heart will gradually disappear. Ton will gradually 
acquire stability, profundity, purity, and loftiness of culti- 
vation, and your soul will exhibit that most beautiful of 
all growths — the development of immortal energy under 
Law. 

" So bnild we up the being that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce ; and whUe inspired 
Bj choice, and oonsoioas that the will is free, 
ShaU move nnswerying, even as if impelled 
By strict necessity, along the path 
Of order and of good. Whatever we see. 
Whatever we feel, shaU tend to feed and nnise, 
By agency direct or indirect, 
Our facnlties ; shall fix in calmer seats 
Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectoal soul/' 



THE PURITAN CHARACTER* 



The seed, or principle, of a man's character is in exist- 
ence before him. He is bom with it This proves its 
transmission from progenitors, and this proves its priority 
to birth. In order, therefore, to a full comprehension of 
individual character, we must go back to ihe species of 
wliich the individual is a part. A man's sinful character, 
for example, cannot be understood, unless it is referred to 
the apostasy of msLuMnd. This was a free act. The indi- 
vidual, consequently, though deriving his character, is re- 
sponsible for it The two conceptions of inheritAnce and 
guilt, by this explanation, are not incompatible ; and while 
insisting upon personal accountability, not only for partic- 
ular actions, but for the general disposition from which 
they proceed, we need not deny the connection of this 
latter with what has gone before — with the sin of the race. 

These remarks are true, measurably, of the character of 
a nation. Every national character is, in an important 
sense, the result of what has preceded it It is not the 
result in such a sense that the nation is irresponsible in 
possessing it ; but in the sense that former ages and 
nations exerted a great, though not a necessitating influ- 
ence upon its origin and growth. All nations are united 
together ; equally receiving influence from the past, and 
equally transmitting it to the future. Does a natioa 

* Bepiinted from the Ghxistian Obserratoiy, Maroh, 1847. 
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form a settled national character, entirely independent of 
the past ? A new star sometimes appears in the sky, 
shining with its own light, differing from all other stars in. 
glory, and seemingly independent of all the rest of the 
host of heaven. But not so with national character. It 
does not emerge into existence suddenly and independ- 
ently ; but is a slow formation, in great measure shaped 
and tinged by former ages, institutions, and characters. 

These remarks are true of the Puritan character ; and, 
before proceeding to describe its prominent trait, let lis 
consider it in its origin, and its relation to what preceded i^ 

The main elements of the Puritan character are Old' 
English. They came down from the early periods of 
England's national existence. The great Alfred was 
essentially a Puritan. That trait which led him to devote 
one- third of his time to religion, and the remainder of it 
to a severe and strict discharge of the duties devolving 
upon him in the course of a reign strewed all through 
with dangers, obstacles, and discouragements, is inti- 
mately allied to that which made the Pilgrims so deeply 
religious and so strictly dutiful men. This character coik- 
tinned, but underwent some modifications, through the 
influence of the Norman invasion, and far more through 
the influence of advancing civilization. The primitive 
English character, thus modified, continued through the 
times of Elizabeth, producing great men in divinity, 
philosophy, statesmanship, and poetry. After this period 
it began to be withdrawn from the mass of the nation 
into a narrower circle. The nation, as a body, ceased to 
be animated by the vigorous and pure life of their 
fathers ; and the result was growing superstition and uu- 
spirituality in religion, and increasing despotism in gov- 
ernment. But there dio remain an inner circle, in which 
the old spirit dwelt and reigned. Driven from the ex- 
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tremities, the life retreated to the heart ; and in the age 
of the first Charles, the old English character, of which 
Alfred was the type, existed, in a most pare and dense 
form, in a small and despised portion of the English peo- 
ple called the Puritans. Like Wordsworth's dalesmen, 

'*Pare liTen were they all, aiutere and grave, 
And fearing Ood ; the yery ohildren taught 
Stem self-respect, a reyerenoe for God^s word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
With striotneflB acaroely known on Bnglish ground/' 

Thus was the Puritan character a thing of slow and 
solid formation. It did not start into existence in an 
instant. Its beginnings must be traced to the union of 
the best elements of the British with the best elements of 
the Saxon nature; and its development is the history 
of the spiritualizing influence of Christianity upon tliese 
two excellent and prime ingredients, for eight hundred 
years. It grew with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength, of the nation. In times of trial and danger 
it gave clearness to the head, determination to the will, and 
nerve to the arm, of the best of the people. It was ever 
on the side of liberty and law, of learning and religion. 
As it went along through the mutations of ages, it became 
more and more pure from foreign pai*ticle6. Gradually 
narrowing tlie limits of its existence, by choosing for its 
residence the very soundest heads and the very purest 
hearts, in the age of Charles the First it exhibited as 
noble traits as ever have been seen in human beings. 

England made the term ^' Puritan " a reproach, and 
took special pains to expel from itself this excellent char- 
acter. Degenerate England drove out the Puritans. They 
sailed over the ocean which separates the two worlds. 
They put the Atlantic between them and their father^ 
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land; and then calmly, proudly, pionsly deposited the 
elements of a great empire on the western hemisphere. 

We now inquire, What is the prominent trait of tlie 
Puritan character ? The fundamental trait of the Puri- 
tan character, upon which all its excellencies rest, and by 
which even its faults are to be explained, is spvrittiality of 
miiid. By spirituality of mind, we do not now mean 
what is denoted by the theological definition of the phrase. 
Most o4 the Puritans were regenerated men, and were 
spiritually-minded in the New-Testament sense of the 
term. But, apart from this characteristic, which results 
only from the new birth, there was a peculiarity in the 
Puritan mind which perhaps cannot be denoted better 
than by the term " spirituality." 

In accommodating the word to our present purpose, we 
mean by it that disposition which leads its possessor to 
believe in the invisible world, and to refer to it, both in 
his thoughts and actions. Though man, by creation, is a 
spiritual being, and is destined to spend the infinite part 
of his existence in the unseen world, yet he knows but 
little about that world, and it engages but little of his 
thought. Man generally has no sense of the reality of that 
sphere which is to be his eternal dwelling-place. Sin is 
the chief cause of this ignorance, and insensibility. If 
man were pure of heart, eternity would not be a dim or 
undiscovered country. It would have substantial reality 
for him, and he would think and act with reference to it, 
as the most permanent of all realities. But, besides this 
main and univei*sal cause of man's ignorance of the spirit- 
ual world, there is a minor one arising from the mental 
constitution. We sometimes meet a person thoughtful 
by nature, serious-minded, and inclined to contemplate 
the mysterious and invisible. Unseen things have more 
reality to him than to the thoughtless and frivolous man 
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He naturally believes that there are more things in the 
universe than can be seen by the eye, or touched by the 
hand. Such a man differs from the mass, by this dispo- 
sition to iind reality behind the visible and material. It 
is not difficult for him to believe in the supernatural. He 
is, in this sense, spiritually-minded, and predisposed to 
believe in, and think about, unseen things. 

The same difference of constitution appears in nations, 
as well as in individuals. We find some nations naturally 
inclined to believe in spiritnal and unseen realities, while 
others are disinclined. The former do not need, or make 
use of, the visible symbol, but rest satisfied with the idea ; 
while the latter find it difficult to apprehend tlie idea at 
all, and need and use a material sign, by which it shall be 
signified. The former are spiritual, the latter material, in 
their modes of thought. It has been observed by writers 
upon this subject, that, as a general rule, this difference of 
mental constitution follows, and accords with, the differ- 
ence of climate. The nations of the torrid zone are sen- 
suous in their conceptions, while those of the cold zones 
are spiritnal. For this reason, the paganism of tlie south 
of Europe was very different from that of northern 
Europe. The southern heathen had gods many and lords 
many ; but he must see them and handle them, in order 
to believe in their reality ; and therefore he carved nu- 
merous idols, and builded many temples, in which his 
divinities should dwell. The northern heathen had fewer 
gods, and could believe in their reality without tlie aid of 
the visible form. He hewed no idol, and he erected no 
temple ; he worshipped his divinity in spirit, beneath tlie 
open sky, in the free air. The keen vigor infused into the 
body by the northern winter, and the influences which 
rained down from the cold northern sky, glittering with 
intensely bright stars, and gleaming and flashing with the 
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northern lighto, seem to have indnced spirituality of 
thought and conception in the northern heathen ; while 
the languid air, and enervating influences, of the warm 
zone, tended to make the southern heathen sluggish, earthly, 
and sensuous, in his modes of thought. 

From their northern extraction, the Puritans derived 
what we have styled, in an accommodated sense, spiritual- 
ity of mind; or the disposition to believe in the super- 
natural, the ability to realize it without the aid of visible 
things, and the inclination to refer to it in thought and 
action. This, we think, is the ground, and native princi- 
ple of the Puritan character. From this sprang the 
many virtues, and the few faults of the Puritans. 

That we may more fully apprehend this their funda- 
mental characteristic, let us contemplate it as we see its 
manifestation in the three main relationships of human 
life, — the social, civil, and religious. 

1. Every one knows that the social life of the Puritans 
was extremely simple in its structure. Their customs, 
manners, and habits were singularly severe. They made 
little of fashions, and the outward appendages of society ; 
and that long list of modes and conventionalities which 
is the sum and substance of much of modern social inter 
course was unknown to them. Their inborn disposition 
to believe that the inward and invisible is the substantially 
true and real led them, in their social relations, to regard 
the feelings and sentiments of the heart, rather than the 
actions and appearance of the body. Therefore, though 
the social life of the Puritans exhibits an exceedingly 
simple, in some respects a bald and uncoutli appear- 
ance, it would be a great error to deny, tliat underneath 
the outward appearance there was a noble, kind, and gen* 
erous courtesy. There has never been a human society 
in which there was mere of genuine gentility, than there 
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was among them. The social charities and neighborly 
sympathies never had a more free play than in the 
Pnritan heart G(x>d-will, which is the essence of polite- 
ness, animated the Puritan community ; and exhibi- 
tions of kindness and courtesy in that society could be 
depended upon, as the manifestation and true index of its 
spirit. 

This state of society was the natural growth of the dis- 
position, native to the Puritan, to believe firmly in the 
nnscep, and to make more of that than of the visible. 
The neighbor cared little for the outward demeanor of his 
neighbor, but everything for his inward temper. Tho 
friend took but little notice of the dress or manners of his 
friend, but directed a most keen and piercing glance to 
the tenor of his feelings. The citizen paid but little at- 
tention to the audible and outward professions of his fel- 
low-citizen, but deemed the invisible and secret opinions 
of his mind to be the main object of attention. What 
cared the Puritan for the mean apparel and the rustio 
manner, if there were only an honest, upright, and kind 
heart throbbing in the bosom? And what cared the 
Pnritan for the most gorgeous apparel and the most polite 
demeanor, if within the breast there were nothing but self- 
ish indifference and hypocrisy ? 

Thus, there grew out of this disposition to regard the 
invisible, a singularly sincere and simple state of society. 
All of its arrangements referred to what is within, and 
unseen by the material eye. It is not denied that the 
Puritans, under the impulse of this strong tendency to 
regard the unseen, neglected, in too great a degree, to re- 
gard what is seen and outward. But tliis is always a 
minor fault, and one that is committed only by a very 
spiritual mind. It is better to go to this extreme than to 
the other ; and it is more easy to reach the golden mean 
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from this end than from the other. It is far more easy 
for the intensely spiritual man to cultivate himself into a 
due regard for the outward and apparent, than it is for 
the intensely earthly man to school himself into a spirit- 
ual way of thought. Indeed, it may be said of these two 
courses of cultivation, that the former alone is really feasi- 
ble. Man can come down fi'om heaven to earth, but he 
cannot go up from earth to heaven. He can fall, but he 
cannot rise. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the social life of the.Puri- 
tans is a fair and admirable structure. If, in some minor 
respects, it is deficient ; if there is not so much finish and 
adoi-nraont laid out upon the exterior as there might be ; 
still the great plan of the edifice is noble, and the archi- 
tecture lofty and beautiful. It has the beauties and faults 
of the great edifices of the natural world. Like the 
mountain, it rises into the clear sky in grandeur, and with 
a beautiful outline ; like the mountain, it has spots that 
are rugged and bare. 

2. We come, now, to the consideration of this trait of 
character, as exhibited in the Puritan government. The 
principles by which the Puritans were guided in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of government were. in the 
highest degree rational. Those principles were spiritual ; 
tbat is, they flowed from pure law and pure reason, and 
not from an earthly and material source. The Puritan 
felt that government is a great and solemn interest ; that 
it is an ordinance of God ; that its organizing principles 
must be drawn from the invisible world, and that its 
sanctions must come from heaven. All the reverence and 
fear that comes down upon man from the supernatural 
world, he felt, must be brought to bear in upholding 
human government. Thus, did the tendency of his mind 
Ibad him to refer to the unseen, in his civil relations, and 
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to foand government upon purely rational and spiritual 
principles. 

Hence, the spiritnality of the Puritan government. As 
soon as we compare it with that of the European nations 
fit)ra whose atmosphere the Puritans had just departed, 
we see a striking difference. It is simple in its structure, 
its arrangements, and its working. The European mind, 
accustomed to a material and unspiritual mode of thought, 
because its faith in the invisible was weak, and its vision 
of pure principles was dim, had established government 
not mainly upon law and reason, but upon forms, prece- 
dents, arbitrary will, and absolute power. The structure 
of government in Europe was complicated, its arrangement 
irrational, and its working exceedingly despotic. It pre- 
sented to the eye of an observer a long array of forms 
and ceremonies, under which it was difficult to discover 
the first principles of law and right, even if they were 
originally at the bottom, and by which those principles 
were straitened and hindered in their effectual working. 
A philosophical observer of the governments of Europe, 
at that time, would be led to suppose that man had either 
entirely lost sight of the pure, spiritual principles of gov- 
ernment, or else, as was most probably the case, was uu- 
willing to let them have a free and unhampered operation. 
Such an observer would see that there was but little faith, 
among the nations, in the great principles of reason and 
law, and that the state depended for security upon things 
f>£en and material ; upon the trappings of royalty, the 
appendages of nobility, the pomp and circumstance of 
office, the sword and the cannon. 

It was reserved for the Puritans to found a govern- 
ment on pure principle. They established but few offices. 
They stripped off from governmental institutions the 
forms in which they had been for so many centuries en 
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cased, and let men see the steady and beautiful operation 
of just maxims, as applied to the regulation of human 
society. They were not afraid to rest so great a super- 
structure as the national government, upon what appears 
to the earthly-minded to be a very weak and unsafe foun- 
dation, a few invisible and rational principles. They had 
faith in the unseen, and knew that law and reason, 
though not visible to the outwai'd eye, are full of " the 
power of an endless life." 

The more we contemplate the system of government 
established by the Puritans, the more clearly shall we see 
the native spirituality of the Puritan mind exhibited in it. 
The disposition to appeal to what is within man, and so to 
subject him to wholesome restraint, by means of rational 
principles, is very apparent in it. Law, in its pure naked 
reality, was brought before the inward eye; and men 
obeyed freely, and like rational freemen, as they were. 
Throughout the whole Puritan commonwealth, so safely 
and beautifully did government do its perfect work, that 
peace and order prevailed ; and the interference of the 
officer, the outward and visible representative of govern- 
ment, was rarely needed. Government was, in the best 
sense of the term, self-government ; a voluntary subjec- 
tion of self to those great maxims of reason and con- 
science which are invisible, and which connect man with 
the unseen world and the invisible God. Thus did the 
prominent trait in the Puritan character manifest itself in 
the Puritan government. 

3. We pass now to the religion of the Puritans. In 
this, too, we find their fundamental characteristic mani- 
festing itself with great power and intensity. Christian- 
ity never appeared in a more spiritual form, than it did 
in the first periods of the history of New England. It 
was despoiled entirely of all in which it had been clothed 
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by snperstitioii and formalism, and stood out unencum- 
bered by rites and ceremonies, a free, pure, and spiritual 
reality. New England felt that God is a spirit, and wor- 
shipped him in spirit and in truth. 

But, let us scrutinize more narrowly the diflFerent parts 
of the Puritan religion, and we shall more clearly see their 
natural temper exhibited in it. For, be it ever remembered, 
that, although Christianity is a living principle coming 
down from heaven, and is therefore essentially one and 
the same in all men, yet it will receive some hues from 
the native traits of the mind in which it takes up its resi- 
dence. Christianity in the French mind, though not 
essentially, yet in its manifestation, is different from 
.Christianity in the English mind. 

The Christian religion presented a remarkable appear- 
ance, when it lodged itself among the native energies of 
the Puritan character. Naturally inclined to regard the 
invisible as the chief reality, and disposed to make but 
little of things seen and material, it was natural that the 
Puritan should make religion a matter pertaining mainly 
to the unseen world, and should strip it, as far as possible, 
of all earthly conceptions, and all material forms. Hence, 
the spirituality of their mode of worship. They had no 
form of prayer, but spake as the spirit gave them utter* 
auce. They laid no stress upon postures, but let the body 
bend natumlly to the movements of the soul. They were 
afraid, to a fault, of devotional music and poetry ; for 
tliey feared lest their thoughts should be drawn away 
from the pure and naked realities of another world. 
They made much of the sermon, because they felt that 
truth is spiritual, and is a revelation from the invisible 
God. 

Again, if we consider the scheme of doctrine received 
by the Puritans, we shall see their spiritual tendency. It 
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was strict and pure. It was the theology of such spiritual 
men as Augustine and Calvin. This theology brings man 
into the immediate presence of. God. It allows of no 
mediator between God and man, except Him who is God- 
man. The deity is thus brought into direct contact with 
humanity; heart to heart, spirit to spirit, life to life. 
Man is ushered directly into the eternal world ; and, in 
view of its scenes and realities, is led to make his peace 
with God, through the atonement of God. This theology 
is exceedingly spiritual and soul-searching. It charges 
utter sinfulness upon man, convicts and eternally damns 
him, brings him trembling in his guiltiness to the foot of 
God, where he ought to be, and then bids him look up, 
to see if indeed there may be mercy for him. 

There have been milder types of Christian doctrine 
than Calvinism. There were such in the times of the 
Puritans; but their native spirituality of mind, among 
other causes, led them to the reception of the strictest and 
purest theology in the Church. They desired to see the 
plain and naked truth of God. It was their disposition to 
remove all coverings, and get at the core. They did not 
shrink from the consequences of such thorough scrutiny, 
and they did not fear the results of seeing the bare, con- 
science-searching truths of the eternal world. Though 
tlie intolerable brightness should blind and blast them in 
that guiltiness which they shared in common with all 
men, they knew that in this way alone would they be pre- 
pared to stand the fires of the last day. Their spirits 
obtained no rest, until they had known tlie worst of their 
case, and the direst rigor of divine truth. And when 
they had once thoroughly known the whole pure truth of 
God, they stood firm. They could never again be moved ; 
they cpuld never again be terrified. They were ready, 
then, for the blast of the arcliangel's trump, for the resur- 
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rection of their own bodies, for the buming-np of the 
world, for the passing away of the heavens, and for the 
irrevocable sentence of the final day of doom. 

Thus, possessing naturally a disposition to slight the 
formal tod visible, and having this disposition intensified 
and energized by the indwelling presence of a most 
severely spiritual theology, is it any wonder that the Puri- 
tans abhori'ed formalism in religion ? Is it any wonder 
that they dissented, to the bottom of their souls, from all 
showy and seeming Christianity? What satisfaction 
could men find in hollow rites and unmeaning ceremonies, 
whose spirits were hungering for pure spiritual food, for 
the living word of God I What peace could men find in . 

false and shallow exhibitions of truth, whose consciences ^• 

had been set on fii-e by the clear vision of the Divine 
Law f No ! these men had made thorough work in search- 
ing their own spirits; and now, nothing but the pure gos- 
pel could give them rest. These men had looked into the 
other world, and they felt that a formal religion and a lax 
theology cannot prepare a man to enter into its pure, soul- 
searching light. 

Thus, by nature, by education,>and by regeneration, the 
Puritans were spiritually-minded. That original trait in 
their character, of which we have spoken, reached its 
very height of life and absolute intensity of power, 
through the influences of the Holy Spirit. In society, 
and in government, we found them to be highly spiritual ; 
in religion, we find them to be absolutely spiritual. 

Having thus contemplated the prominent trait of the 
Puritan character, it is readily seen that all the excellence 
and glory of New England must be directly referred to 
it, as their source. Our present comparative simplicity of 
manners and purity of social life must be referred to it. 
11 
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The freedom and beauty of our government must be re- 
ferred to it The spirituality of our mode of worship 
and the purity of our scheme of religious doctrine must 
be referred to it. That we are Protestants, is owing to 
our fathers. That, as a people, we dissent from formalism 
in religion, is owing to their instruction and prayers. 
Burke said of New England, when as a people it was still 
in the gristle, to use his own phrase, that it possessed '^ the 
dissidence of dissent, the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion." * If that great statesman could rise from his 
grave, and look upon us now, when the gristle has become 
hardened into bones, well strung with thews and thickly 
netted with sinews, he could still say that New England 
is largely possessed of the very dissidence of dissent 
against all formalism in religion, and that the veriest 
Protestantism, the pure defecated essence of the Protestant 
religion, is its animating life and its actuating principle. 

But, although we have reason to be thankful, that so 
much of the vigor of the Puritan character is still felt by 
us as a people, we have reason to fear lest that vigor wane 
away and die out, under the unfavorable influences to 
which it is exposed. That vigor, though it still animates 
us, is not so intense as it was two hundred years ago. We 
have lost too much of the spirit of our fathers. We 
have lost much of their faith in invisible things, and are 
greatly engrossed in things seen and temporal. Luxury 
and ease, the results of advancing civilization and im- 
provement in the arts, are enervating us. False princi- 
ples in social organization, in government, and in religion, 
are stealing, like slow poison, through our arteries. We 
are beginning to lose the Puritan reverence for the word 
of God, the church of God, and the sabbath of God. 

* Speech on Conciliatioii with America. 
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It becomes as, therefore, to make the Paritan character 
a model for imitation. We ought to stady it, until we 
see it in all its massive strength and simple beauty. We 
ought to invigorate ourselves, by drawing fresh life from 
the spirituality of our ancestors. Let us remember that 
our fathers were spiritually-minded, and were greatly 
under the influence of tlie other world ; that they read 
Qod's word, kept God's sabbath, and feared God himself 
with a solemn awe. • Their blood flows in our veins ; let 
their spirit dwell in our breasts. 



J 



THE AFRICAN NATURE.* 



Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

On tbe 22d of March, 1775, Edmund Burke, pleading 
for the liberties of the American Colonies, in the British 
House of Commons, had occasion to allude to their marvel- 
lous growth, as outrunning everything of the kind in the 
then past history of England, or the world. In less than 
seventy years, he said, the trade with America had in- 
creased twelvefold. It had grown from a half-million of 
pounds per annum to six millions — a sum nearly equal to 
the whole export trade of England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. This rapid growth, he continued, 
might all be spanned by the life of a single man, " whose 
raemoiy might touch the two extremities," Lord Bath- 
urst was old enough in 1704, to understand the figures 
and the facts, as tliey then stood. The same Lord Bath- 
urst in 1775 was a member of that parliament before 
whom the great orator was reciting the new facts that 
were stranger than fiction, in order to waken England to 
a consciousness that the colonies beyond the sea were bone 
of her bone, and flesh of her flesh, and must be treated 
accordingly. Warming from the gravity of his theme, 

* An address before the Massaohaaettfl Oolonizatiozi Sodetj, May 27, 
1857. 
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and kindling in sonl as the vision slowly evolved before 
him, he represents the guardian angel of the yonthfal 
Bathurst as drawing aside the enrtain of the future, and 
unfolding the rising glories of his country ; and, particu- 
larly, as pointing him, while absorbed in the commercial 
grandeur of Dpgland, to ^^ a little speck scarce visible in 
the mass of the national interest, a small seminal princi- 
ple rather than a formed body,'' and as saying to him : 
" Young man, there is America ; which, at this day, 
serves for little more than to amuse you with stories of 
savage men and uncouth manners ; yet it shall, before yoa 
taste of death, show itself equal to the whole of that com- 
merce which now attracts the envy of the world." * 

We have alluded to this well-known, but ever fresh and 
fine prosopopoeia of the great Englishman, because it 
spontaneously comes into memory when one begins to 
read, to think, or to speak upon Africa. That tropical 
continent lies nearly as dim and vague before the mind of 
this generation, as the cold and cheerless America did be- 
fore the mind of England when Johnson and Burke were 
boys. With the exception of a small strip of the Atlantic 
coast, the wilds of this Western world were as unknown 
to the Englishman of 1700, as the jungles of Soudan or 
the higlilands of Central Africa are to us. And yet it 
may be, that there are youth of this generation who will 
live to see those dim beginnings of Christianity, of civili- 
zation, and of empire, which are now scarcely visible on 
the African Atlantic coast, expanded and still expanding 
into vigoroiis and vital churches, into strong and mighty 
states. The guardian angel, in this instance too, might 
with perhaps as much probability of verification, say to 
the youth whom he leads by the hand: ^^ Young man, 

* Speech on Gonciliatdon with Ameiloa. 
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there is Africa ; which, at this day, serves for little more 
than to amuse joa with stories of savage men and nncoath 
maimers ; yet it shall, before you taste of death, take its 
place among the continents, and be no longer an unknown 
world." 

For, nothing is more wonderful than the changes and 
transformations of history. But, involved as every pres- 
ent generation is in the gi*eat stream, and whirled along 
by it, it is not strange that no generation of men are ever 
fully aware of the strength and rapidity of their own 
movement. He who belongs to another generation, and 
looks back, can sees that in such a century, and in such a 
quarter of the globe, a mighty current was running. The 
spectator always sees more than the actor. The i-are pro- 
phetic mind, also, that beholds the future in the instant, 
may foresee and predict a history too great and grand for 
contemporaneous belief. The philosophic statesman is 
aware of what is going on in the struggling masses around 
him, and auspicates accordingly. But the common man, of 
the busy present time, never knows the rate he is moving ; 
because he is himself absorbed and carried headlong in the 
movement. It is not strange, therefore, that all hopeful 
glowing vaticination, in respect to changes upon this sin- 
smitten planet, is regarded with distrust. Such anticipa- 
tions are supposed to belong to the poet and the orator. 
They have no support in the data and calculations of the 
statistician or tlie statesman. 

Called upon then, as we are at this time, to consider 
the present and prospective condition of the most 
wretched and unpromising quarter of the globe, by the 
voice of tliat Colonizing Society which has already done 
more than any other single association for the welfare of 
Africa, and which is destined, we believe, under that be- 
nign Providence which has protected and blessed it thus 
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far, to Beo its own great ideas aud plans realized ; called 
npon to speak and to think for a hundred millions of our 
fellow creatures, by a small corporate body, not yet a 
half-century old, and annually disbursing only a few 
thousands of dollars, we desire to assign some reasons for 
believing that a career similar to that of the British colo- 
nies in America, and similar to that of all the great colo- 
nizing movements of the past, awaits the Republic of 
Liberia. 

What, then, are the grounds for expecting that the 
plans and purposes of the American Colonization Society 
will be ultimately realized, in the Christianization of the 
African continent ? 

1. The fii-st reason for this expectation is of a general 
nature. Africa has no past history. It is the continent 
of the future ; for, it is the only one now left to feel for 
the jivBt time the recuperating influences of a Christian 
civilization. Religion, law, and lettera began their march 
in Asia, and a large part of that continent once felt their 
influence. From thence they passed into Europe; and 
Europe is still the stronghold of religion, law, and letters. 
Westward they then took their way ; and the vast spaces 
of the American continent are still waiting for the Chris- 
tianity and republicanism that have so rapidly, and firmly, 
taken possession of that comparatively small belt called 
the United States. It is true that these influences were, 
for a time, felt along the northern border of Africa. 
Egypt and Carthage were once civilized; and a very 
vigorous Christianity, for three centuries, erected its altar, 
and kept its fires bi'ight, along the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean. But Egypt, though African in nature and 
blood, derived its ideas from Asiatic sources; and its 
place in history is Asiatic rather than African. That 
ancient and wonderful pantheistic civilization which built 
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Thebes and the pyramids, was bat the corrupted remains 
of a yet more ancient Asiatic monotheism ; as Sonth tells 
us that ^ an Aristotle was bat the rubbish of an Adam, 
and Athens but the rudiments of paradise." Carthage 
was Phcenician ; and when both Egypt and Carthage were 
absorbed into Borne, North-Africa belonged much more 
to the European than to the properly African quarter of 
the globe. The great continent, then, notwithstanding 
all these attempts at approach for thousands of years, lies 
lone and solitary. It is out of all historical connections ; 
so much so, that the generalizing Hegel, after a very 
brief characterization of it, in his Philosophy of History, 
dismisses it with the remark : ^^ We now leave Africa, 
and shall make no further mention of it. That which 
we understand by Africa proper is totally destitute of a 
history ; is totally unopened and undeveloped ; and can, 
therefore, be merely hinted at, on the threshold of Uni- 
versal History." * 

Now, there is something in this fact that inspires ex- 
pectation. It may be vague, but it is large and full. The 
mode and manner may be left to conjecture, or imagina- 
tion ; but the fact that one whole quarter of the globe 
has never yet been visited by the great influences of reli- 
gion, law, and letters, taken in connection with the fact 
that these influences are a part of the plan and destina- 
tion of God in reference to the V3h4>le world, and tlie 
wJiole human family, lead to the confident faith that this 
will not always be so. Nature, it was said, abhors a 
vacuum. Empty spaces will be filled and peopled. His- 
tory treads no step backward. Her voice cries, ^ Ever 
onward ! " as the guiding Genius, according to Schiller, 
continually sounded in the ear of Columbus on the gray 

^^« * Hegel's Werke, IX., 128. 
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waste of watere, " Ever westward 1 Ever to the West ! " 
Who expects that population, law, and manners will ever 
flow backward again, from the Alleghanies or the Ilockj 
Mountains? Who expects that the great changes and 
alterations of the future are to take place on the old 
theatres of Assyria, Macedonia, Greece, and Bome ; or on 
the more recent, yet already antiquated arenas of Modem 
Europe ? The winds rush where there is vacancy. The 
great historic currents of the next half-millennium must 
disembogue where they find room. 

The fact, then, that there is no pre-occupancy, and no 
eflFete civilization, in the African world,* is a ground of 
expectancy and of courage in regard to it. It is a nega- 
tive preparation for great results, when the time arrives. 

2. A second ground of confident hope, in reference to 
the future of Africa, is found in the qualities of the 
African nature. The characteristics of the African man 
are still almost as unknown, as those of the African soil or 
the African flora. There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, the African has never been in a situation where 
the depth and reserve of his nature has been drawn upon. 
Only the superficies of his being has been called into 
exercise ; so that his real and trae manhood lies as hidden 
as the sources of the Nile. In the second place, and as a 
consequence of this, only his surface-traits and character- 
istics have appeared in his portraiture. These, moreover, 
having been exorbitantly unfolded, because there has 
been none of the balance and moderation of a deeper edu- 
cation and culture, have been as extravagantly depicted. 
The black man in literature is, therefore, either a weakling 
or a caricature. The comic side of him, alone, comes into 
view. The single sonnet of Wordsworth upon the chief- 
tain Toussaint, and the " sparkles dire of fierce, vindictive 
song," from the American Whittier, are almost the only 
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literary allnsions to the sublime and tragic elements in the 
negro's nature and condition ; certainly the only allusions 
that, without any abatement and introduction of ludicrous 
traits, ally him solely with human 

" exnltatioQB, agonies, 
And love, and man^s onoonquerable mind." 

The African nature is the tropical nature. All the 
races that have hitherto struggled upon the arena of his- 
tory have belonged to the temperate zone. The Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Persian, the Greek, the 
Macedonian, the Eoman, the Goth, the Frank, the English- 
man, the Anglo-American — all lived north of Cancer. 
And the fact, that thus far tlie inter-tropical portion of 
the globe has fumislied few or none of the elements of 
human history, is very often cited to prove that it can 
furnish none. It has almost come to be an axiom, that 
the hot zone cannot ripen man. Brazil may crystallize 
diamonds of the purest water, and Africa may distil the 
most elaborate juices and gums ; but high intelligence 
and free will must grow up beneath northeim skies. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that ih^ fallen human be 
ing needs stimulation, and that sinfuZ man has done best 
when he has been crowded from the outside. Easy and 
pleasant circumstances have always proved too much for 
his feeble virtue. Ilence, though he was created in para- 
dise, and lapped in elysium so long as he could bear it, 
yet, the very moment he unfitted himself for such perpet- 
ual peace and joy, he was driven out among the thorns 
and thistles, and compelled to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. In consequence of human apostasy, then, 
and for no other reason, the general movement of human 
history has been in climes and under skies that have 
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tasked man, and have fretted him to action. While, 
therefore, it is conceded that the colder zones and the 
harder soils have been favorable, like the primitive curse 
of labor itself, to the best unfolding of an imperfect and 
a corrupt humanity, it stills remains true, that man was 
originally made for an outward world of genial warmth, of 
luxuriant growth, and of beauty. The primitive man wad 
nude ; his light labor was merely to prune away luxuri- 
ance ; and his spiritiial mind, sanctified by direct inter- 
conrse with angel, seraph, and the Eternal Mind, could 
both endure and profit by the otherwise enervating bliss 
and beauty of Eden. This original intent and adaptation 
of the Creator warrants the belief, that as there are some 
circumstances and influences under a temperate sky that 
are favorable to human development, so there are some, 
also, beneath a torrid one. Wherever man can go and 
live, there he can grow and thrive. Wisdom rejoiceth in 
all the habitahle parts of the earth ; and her delights are 
with aH the sons of men. 

What, then, are the fundamental peculiarities of the 
African, or of man within the tropics, that afford ground 
for faith and confidence that human nature will here also, 
in due season, exhibit a culture and character unique and 
fine! 

Before proceeding to give only the very brief answer, 
which the time allows, to this question, it is necessary to 
direct attention to the comprehensiveness of the word 
" African." We mean by it, and it properly denotes, a 
physical and mental structure that belongs to the African 
continent as a whole, in the same sense that the Asiatic 
structure belongs to Asia, and the European structure be- 
longs to Europe. The term, therefore, includes a variety 
of races ; all, however, characterized by certain common 
traits. From the mouths of the Nile to the Cape of Good 
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Hope, the observing traveller will find a primary type of 
mankind, different from the Shemitic, and different from 
the Japhetic ; a style of man which is original and siii- 
generis ; and the minor varieties of which can easily be 
accounted for, by the physical changes that are made by 
varieties in the modes of living, and particularly in the 
degrees of proximity to the burning equatorial line. 

It is the misfortune of Africa, that only the most de- 
graded portion of its population have been its representa- 
tives before the world. The enslaved, and thereby im* 
bmted negro is the only specimen from which the civilized 
world obtains its ideas, and draws its conclusions, as to the 
dignity and capabilities of the tropical man. But, the 
coast negro, as we shall soon have occasion to see, is, in 
his best estate, merely the extreme of the African type ; 
and even he has not yet been seen in his best estate. 
What would bo thought of a generalization, in respect to 
the native traits and capacities of the whole Celtic stock — 
of the entire blood of polished France, and eloquent Ire- 
laud, and the gallant Scotch Highlands — that should be 
deduced from the brutish descendants of those Irish who 
were driven out of Ulster and South Down in the time of 
Cromwell ; men, now, of the most repulsive characteris- 
tics ; " with open projecting mouths, prominent and ex- 
posed gums, advancing cheek-bones, depressed noses, 
height, five feet two inches on an average, bow-legged, 
abortively featured, their clothing, a wisp of rags ; spectres 
of a people that were once well-grown, able-bodied, and 
comely." But such a judgment would be of equal value 
with t^at narrow estimate of the natural traits and char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants of one entire quarter of the 
globe, which rests upon an acquaintance with a small por- 
tion of them, a mere infinitesimal of them, carried into a 
foreign land and reduced to slavery. 
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The African seems to differ from the Earopean and the 
Asiatic, by a fuller, more profuse, and more sensuone 
organization. He is emphatically the child of the Earth 
and the Sun. His tissues are not compact, tough, and 
libroftB, like those of the more northern races. On the 
contrary, they are tumid, and betoken a luxurious soiL 
The organs of the senses — the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears 
— are " rich," in the technical phrase of the physiogno- 
mist ; and in the extreme types are animal and coarse. 
Man is like the earth he lives upon ; and the African man 
corresponds to that tropical soil and climate, in which 
every seed swells and sprouts with the rank luxuriance of 
a jungle. The great generical feature in the African, 
then, is richness a?id fulness in the physical organiaon 
tion ; and, in proof that it is so, we shall cite the testi- 
mony of travellers and physiologists. 

The French Denon tells us, that " instead of the sharp 
features, the keen, animated, and restless visages, the lean 
and active figures of the Arabian," he finds ^' in the land 
of the Pharaohs, full but delicate and voluptuous forms ; 
countenances sedate and placid ; round and soft features ; 
with eyes long, almond-shaped, half-shut and languishing, 
and turned up at the outer angles, as if habitually fatigued 
by the light and heat of the sun ; thick lips, full and 
prominent ; mouths large, but cheerful and smiling ; com- 
plexions^dark, ruddy, and coppery ; and the whole aspect 
displaying, as one of the most graphic delineators among 
modern travellers has observed, the genuine African 
character^ of which the negro is the exaggerated and 
extreme representation." Blumenback's examinations of 
the Egyptian mummies led him to the belief, that there 
are three varieties in the physiognomy expressed in Egyp- 
tian paintings and sculptiii'es. One of these was the 
Ethiopian, which, he says, "coincides with the descriptions 
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given of the Egyptians by the ancients, and is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by prominent jaws, turgid lips, a broad flat 
nose, and protruding eyeballs." "Among the modem 
Copts," says Prichard, " many travellers have remarked a 
certain approximation to the negro. Yolney says that 
they have a yellowish, dusky complexion, resembling 
neither the Grecian nor Arabian ; and adds, that they 
have a puffed visage, swollen eyes, flat nose, and thick 
lips, and bear much resemblance to mulattoes." Ledyard, 
whose testimony Prichard remarks is of the more value as 
he had no theory to support, says : " I suspect the Copts 
to have been the origin of the negro race : the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the negro. The hair, where- 
ever I can see it among the people here (the Copts), is 
curled, not like that of the negroes, but like that of the 
mulattoes." * 

JBut if the ancient Egyptians and modem Copts exhibit 
the full, sensuous, and luxurious organization of the 
African, and properly belong to the African race, it cer- 
tainly will not be difficult to establish the same claim for 
all the remaining dwellers on the continent The former 
were nearest to Asia and Europe, and were most affected 
by foreign influences; and yet the type could not be 
changed ; the round cheek, the full protuberant eye, the 
dark hue, could not be converted into their contraries. 

Passing southward, into the burning heart of Africa, 
we find the tropical man in yet greater intensity and 
power. The races of Soudan display the fervid type of 
humanity fully formed, and in the highest degree. There 
are varieties in this«great central region ; the lowest being 
found on the Guinea coast, and the higher ones meeting 
the trayeller as he rises those great terraces by whicli the con- 

* Priohaid*B Kauina HIstocy of Han, pp. 151-159. 
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tinent lifts itself up from the sea. The negroes of the Gold 
Coast, though dwelling amidst miasm and fever, and feel- 
ing only the very worst influences of European intercourse, 
are nevertheless characterized by Barbot as "generally 
well-Hmbed, and well-proportioned ; having good oval 
faces, sparkling eyes, eyebrows lofty and thick, mouths 
not too large, clean white and well-arranged teeth, fresh 
red lips, not so thick and pendent as those of Angola, nor 
their noses so broad." "Among the Ashantee -tribe of 
this same Guinea race," says Bowditch, ^' are to be seen, 
especially among the higher orders, not only the finest 
figures, but, in many instances, regular Grecian features, 
with brilliant eyes, set rather obliquely in the head." 

Of the Senegambian nations, the Mandingoes are re- 
markable for their industry; and, of all the inter-tropical 
races, have shown the greatest energy of character. Their 
features are regular, their character generous and open, 
and their manners gentle. Their hair is of the kind 
termed completely woolly. The Fulahs, another Senegam- 
bian people, forge iron and silver, and work skilfully in 
leather and wood, and fabricate cloth. An intelligent 
French traveller describes them as fine men, robust and 
courageous, understanding commerce, and travelling as 
far as to the Gulf of Guinea. The color of their skin is a 
kind of I'eddish-black, their countenances are regular, and 
their hair longer and not so woolly as those of the com- 
mon negroes.* 

These statements may be overdrawn in some particulars, 
and further exploration is undoubtedly required, in order 
to form a sure and completely satisfactory judgment re- 
specting the tribes of Soudan. But, certainly, all the 
information thus far obtained, goes to evince that this 

* Pzi6hazd*B Natuzal HUtoiy of Han, pp. 297-307. 
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ITegro-Iand is filled up with no panj popttlations^ but 
witlx barbaric races of a powerful structure — ^the bone 
and muscle out of which a Christian civilization shall 
hereafter form a powerful style of man.^ • 

Finally, threading our way downward, from the terraces 
to the southern-ward slope of the African continent, we 
find the Uottentot and Kafiir, the most degraded of the 
African i*aces, — yet owing the excess of their degradation, 
by which they fall below the other African tribes, to th^ 
contact and influence of a corrupt European civilization. 
Unless a genuine Christian influence shall eventually be 
thrown in upon them by missions, by education, and by 
commerce, it was, indeed, as one remarks, an ill-omened 
hour when a Christian navigator descried the Cape of 
Storms. The Ilottentot, by war and vices, has to a great 
extent degenerated into the Bushman ; but the Kaffir 
still retains his aboriginal traits. Pix>fessor Lichtenstein 
describes them as follows: ^^They are tall, strong, and 
their limbs well proportioned ; their color is brown ; their 
hair, black and woolly ; they have the high forehead and 
prominent nose of the Europeans, the thick lips of the 
negroes, and the high cheek-bones of the IIottentots."t 

This rapid survey of the inhabitants of the continent, 
from north to south, justifies us, then, in attributing a 
common continental charctcter to them all ; and a conti- 
nental character that is neither feeble nor emasculated, 
but, on the contrary, one that is muscular, arterial, and 
prodigal. There is agenerical type of the African nature, 
constituted by the assemblage of ceHain physical and 
mental chamcteristics, which may be found all over the 

* Since this was written, twenty yeaxs of marvellous exploration, by 
Livingstone and others, has opened Central Africa in evexy direction,' 
and this description of the African races has been abondantiy confirmed. 

f Prichard's Xatarol History of Man, p. 817. 
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African continent, whereby this portion of the globe be- 
comes as distinct and peculiar as Asia, or Europe, or 
America. And it is from this inter-tropical humanity, 
that we are to deduce a ground of belief, and confidence, 
that Ethiopia will yet stretch out her hands to Grod, and 
that Africa is finally to acquire a place in the universal 
history of man on the globe. 

The chief characteristic of the African nature is the 
union of recipiency with passion. The African is docile. 
He has nothing of the hard and self-asserting nature of 
the Goth. lie is indisposed, like the dweller of the cold 
and stimulating zones, to stamp his own individuality upon 
others. On the contrary, his plastic, ductile, docile nature 
receives influence from ^werj side, gladly and genially. It 
is not probable that great empires will be built up on the 
African continent, tliat will extend their sway over other 
parts of the globe — as the Persian sought to obtain rule in 
Europe, but was thwarted by Greece ; or as the Bomau 
extended his dominion over both Asia and Africa. The 
lust of empire will probably never run in African blood ; 
for, foreign conquest requires a stern, self-reliant, indocile, 
ambitious nature, that would force itself upon other races 
and regions ; and of this; the tropical man has little or 
nothing. It is rather to be expected that the African will 
confine himself to his own home, within the tropics, and 
will there take up, into his own rich and receptive nature, 
the great variety of elements and influences that will be 
furnished by other races and portions of the globe. 

Under such circumstances, a unique and remarkable 
development of human nature must occur. A new form 
of national life will take rise. For, this plastic character, 
this deep and absorbing receptivity, will be an alluvium 
in which all seeds that are planted will strike a long root, 
and shoot up a luxuriant growtli. National history, thus 
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far, exhibits stimiUant natnres, and etimiUaTU character- 
istics. The types of nationality that figure in the past, 
have generally been moulded from this sort of material — 
a species which has reached its height in the Anglo-Saxon. 
This quality is, indeed, a strong, intense, and grand one ; 
and we are the last to disparage its worth. The triumphs 
of modem Christianity, and modem civilization, are inti- 
mately connected with its powerful and persistent action 
in individuals and nations. But, this tense and stimulant 
nature, characteristic of man in the northern zone, has its 
deficiencies, also, like everything human. In isolation, 
and after long strain, it becomes wiry, hard, brittle, broken. 
•It would not be well that it should be the sole type of 
humanity ; or that no other elements than it can furnish 
should enter into the texture and fabric of national or 
individual life, from generation to generation. The Saxon 
himself, in order to his own preservation even, as well as 
his own best development, needs some infusion of equa- 
torial elements. It would be well, if his already over- 
wrought stimulancy could be somewhat tranquillized and 
enriched by the languor and sluggishness of the tropics. 
It would be well, if the hollow features of the Anglo- 
American could assume somewhat of the rounded fulness 
of the Sphinx's or the Memnon's face ; if his eager and 
too shallow eye could be made bulbous, and deep, like 
that of Soudan. 

This, then, is the groundwork of the coming nationali- 
ties in Africa. It is a mild, docile, musing, and recipient 
'nature, which is to drink in all the influences that shall 
pour forth from the old, and perhaps then declining civi- 
lizations of the other zones. It is the artistes nature, open 
at every pore, sensitive in every globule and cell of tissue, 
pulsing witli a warm and somewhat slumbrous life — a deep 
base, for a high structure. 
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But, this lethargic qnality in the tropical man is allied 
with an opposite one. He is also a creature of passion. 
In the phrase of Mark Antony, there is a "fire that 
quickens Nilus' slime." Like his own clime, the inhabi- 
tant of the tropics combines great antagonisms in his con- 
stitution. This slumber of his nature is readily stirred 
into wildest rage ; as the heavy and curtained air of the 
equator, which has hung dense and still for days and 
weeks, is suddenly disparted by electric currents, and, in 
an instant, is one wide, livid blaze of lightning. This 
quality, like all counterbalancing ones, is not strictly con- 
trary to the one that has just been described. Were it 
so, the one would neutralize and kill the other. There 
would be no interpenetration of the two, if nothing but 
the relation of sheer and mere contrariety, like that be- 
tween fire and water, obtained between these two qualities 
in the African nature. It is antithesis, not contrariety. 
For, this very passion itself originates in, and springs 
directly out of, the lethargy. The nature has been slum- 
brous and dormant, only that it may, at the proper time, 
be fiery and active. The one balances, not neutralizes, 
the other. Were there an uniutermittent draught and 
strain upon the entire man, there could never be this trop- 
ical vehemence. But the slumber is recuperative of the 
constitutional force ; and, in and by the oscillations of 
passion and lethargy, the wondrous life goes on. 

That the African is a passionate being, is attested by 
all history. No one can look at the features of the Mem- 
non, without perceiving that beneath that placid contour 
there sleeps a world of passion. Shakspeare has given 
Cleopatra to us in her own proud words : 



" I am file and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser Ufe.*' 
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The infliienceB of Ohristianity do not deetroy, bnt relSne 
and sanctify, this quality. The North- African church of 
the first centuries was full of divine fire. It flashes in 
the laboring but powerful rhetoric of Tertnllian. It 
glows like anthracite in the thonghts of Augustine, whose 
symbol in the church is a flaming heart ; and over whose 
mighty and passionate sensualism the serene, spiritualiz- 
ing, and divine power of Christianity ultimately, and 
only after an elemental war within like that of chaos, 
wrought out an ethereal and saintly transformation that 
has not yet been paralleled in the history of the church. 

But we need not go into the distant past, or into the 
distant African continent, for eividence upon this point. 
We cannot look into tlie eye of the degraded black man 
who meets us in our daily walks, without perceiving that 
he belongs to the torrid zone. The eye, more than any 
other feature, is the index of the soul, and of tlie soul's 
life. That full, liquid, opaline orb, that looks out upon 
us from face and features that are stolid, or perhaps 
repulsive, testifies to the union of passion and lethargy 
in tills fellow-creature. That large and throbbing ball, 
tliat sad and burning glance, though in a degraded and 
down-trodden man, betoken that he belongs to a passion- 
ate, a lyrical, and an eloquent race. 

This tropical eye when found in conjunction with Cau- 
casian features is indicative of a very remarkable organi- 
zation. It shows that tremulous sensibilities are reposing 
upon a base of logic No one could fix his gaze, for a 
moment, upon that great Northern statesman who has so 
recently gone down to his grave, without perceiving that 
this rare combination of the temperate with the tropical 
was the physical substrate of what he was, and wJiat he 
did. That deep-black iris, cinctured in a pearl-white 
sclerotic, and more than all, that fervid torrid glance and 
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gleam, were the exponents and expression of a tropical 
nature ; while the thorough-bred Saxonism of all die rest 
of the physical structure indicated the calm and massive 
strength that underlay, and supported, all the passion and 
all the fire. It was Uie union of two great human types 
in a single personality. It was the whole torrid zone en- 
closed and upheld in the temperate. 

It will be apparent from this analysis, that the African 
nature possesses a latent capacity equal, originally, and 
after its own kind, to that of the Asiatic or the European. 
Shem and Japhet sprang from the very same loins with 
Ham. God made of one blood those three great races by 
which he repopulated the globe after the deluge. This 
blending of two such striking antitheses as energy and 
lethargy, the soul and the sense ; this inlaying of a fine 
and fiery organization into drowsy flesh and blood ; this 
supporting of a keen and irritable nerve by a tumid and 
strong muscular cord — ^whi^t finer combination than this is 
there among the varied types of mankind ? The objec- 
tion urged against the possibility of a historical progress 
in Africa similar to that in the other continents, upon the 
false ground that the original germ and basis was an infe- 
rior one — an objection that shows itself, if not theoreti- 
cally yet practically, in the form of inaction, and an ab- 
sence of enthusiasm and enterprising feeling when the 
claims of Africa are spoken of — ^this objection is invalid. 
The philosophic and the philanthropic mind must, both 
alike, rise above the prejudices of an age, and look beyond 
a present and temporary degradation that has been the 
result of centuries of ignorance and slavery. If this be 
done, the philosopher sees no reason for refusing to apply 
ihe same law of progress and development (provided the 
external circumstances be favorable, and the necessaiy 
conditions exist) to the tropical man, that he does to the 
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man of the temperate or the arctic zones ; and no reason 
for doubting that, in the course of time, and under the 
genial influences of the Christian religion — the mother of 
Us all — human nature will exhibit all its high traits and 
qualities in the black races, as well as in the white. And, 
certainly, the philanthropist, after a wide survey of his- 
tory ; after tracing back the modem Englishman to the 
naked Pict and bloody Saxon ; after comparing the filthy 
savage of Wapping and St Giles, with the very same 
being and the very same blood in the drawing-rooms of 
Belgrave Square ; has every reason for keeping up his 
courage, and going forward with his work. There have 
been much stranger transformations in history, than the 
rise of African republics, and African civilizations, and 
African literatures will be. 

But, how is the way to be prepared for this ? From 
what point or points, and through what instrumentalities, 
is the alteration to begin ? It is this second branch of the 
subject which* we now proceed briefly to examine. 

1. It is natural to expect that the movements of God's 
providence, in the future, will be very much like those of 
the past ; and that civilization and culture will, hereafter, 
pass into the unenlightened parts of the globe in very 
much the same way they have heretofore. But, history 
shows that this has uniformly taken place by the exodus 
of colonies. Beligion, law, and letters are not indigenous, 
but exotic, m. all the past career of man on the globe. 
One race hands the torch of science to another. One 
quarter of the globe is both the parent and teacher of 
another. There are autochthones nowhere. There are 
no strictly self-taught men anywhere. And in the last 
examination, and at the primary origin and source, we are 
compelled to rise above earth and man altogether, and find 
the first beginnings of knowledge and religion in the 
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Bkies. From first to last, there is an impa/rting act from 
the higher to the lower. The more intelligent makes 
revelations to the less intelligent. The genealogy cannot 
stop short of the Creator himself. Cainan was the son of 
Enos, ^^ which was the son of Seth, which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God." 

These changes and movements in hnman civilization 
are particularly visible at those points where civilization 
passes from one continent to another continent The 
hnoU in the grape-vine reveal where the life gathers, and 
concentrates in order to a new expansion. Europe re- 
ceived letters and civilization from Asia. The little dis- 
trict of Greece was the radiating point ; for, Bome re- 
ceived them from Greece, and gave them to all her empire. 
But, the original sources of Greek culture were colonists, 
few and feeble, from Egypt, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. 
The Egyptian Cecrops and Danaus brought over the seeds 
of civility to Attica and Argos, fifteen centuries before 
our era. The Phoenician Cadmus carried over an Asiatic 
alphabet soon after. And the Lydian Pelops soon fol- 
lowed with his wealth, and knowledge of the mechanic 
arts.* But, tlie consequences of this immigration from 
another continent were not felt, to any great extent, upon 
Europe at large, until a thousand years had rolled by. 
The Greek, with all his treasures of wisdom and of 
beauty, was shut up from the " barbarian " world, until 
the Bioman broke down the barrier, and Gj<ecian culture 
then had free course. And if vve should allow a millen- 
nium, for a colony upon the African coast to diffuse law, 
manners, letters, and religion, over the African continent, 
it would be as rapid a movement as that to which Ancient 
Home and the whole Modern World owe their secular 

* Heeren'B Anoieiit Gieeoe, Chapter III. 
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dyilization. The radiating points for the Western Oon« 
tinent were the Spanish, and more especially the British 
colonies. The movement here has been mach more rapid 
than anything in the history of the Old World. And yet, 
after more tlian two centm*ies, not one-quarter of tins 
Western hemisphere is f nlly under the influence of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The history of the past, then, indicates that Africa 
must receive religion, law, and letters in the same way 
that the other continents have received them. They must 
be ffiven to her. The colonist must caiTy the seeds of 
civilization and of empire into the tropical world. Chris- 
tendom owes colonies to the only portion of the globe that 
has never yet been a part of Christendom. Europe and 
America ought to adopt the utterance of the great apos- 
tle to -Orecian and to barbarian Europe— an utterance to 
which both of them, under God, owe their religion and 
their culture, more than to any other single cause — and 
say: '^We are debtors, as much as in us lies, to barba- 
rian Africa." Each of them ought to pix>ve its sincer- 
ity, by entering with energy upon a great colonizing 
movement, and planting Christian colonies all along the 
coast 

2. In the second place, it is the colonist of African 
tlood^ upon whom the chief reliance must be placed, so 
long as the colonizing period continues. For, the tropi- 
cal climate necessitates the sluggish blood of the tropical 
man. It is certain death, to expose the nervous, high- 
strung, and never-relaxed nature of the Caucasian, to the 
fervors of the burning zone, and the damps of an equa- 
torial night-fall. The dweller in this portion of the 
globe must be able to rise and fall, like a barometer, with 
the climate ; to act and toil vehemently for a time, and 

then to pass into a recuperative inaction. All the colo- 
13 
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nifitB of history have gone from temperate, to temperate 
regions. The true colonist for the tropics, then, is the 
man of the tropics. It may be, that the white man can 
live upon the high grounds of the interior, when the heart 
of Africa shall have been opened to commerce, and made 
yet more salubrious by agriculture and civilization ; bat, 
for a long time to come, the black man must lay the foun- 
dations of empire and civilization, and build up the super- 
structure. 

And, without intending to disparage in the least the 
other agencies that have been and will be employed, all 
present indications go to show that it is the Zilefwn 
colonist who miist take the lead in this great movement. 
For, the Liberian is the tropical man more or less pene- 
trated by the cold and calm ideas of the North. He car- 
ries with him some American discipline and education. 
He has not lost his ancestral traits ; for, while in bond- 
age, he has still lived upon the borders of that great zone 
from which his forefathers were stolen. He can not only 
endure, but he loves a hot and languid clime. And yet, 
he has felt the stimulation of that active race among 
whom he has lived. The wrath of man has praised Gk>d. 
The American negro has been made aggressive, and 
enterprising, by his enslavement. He has been fitted to 
be a colonist, and to impress himself upon the passive and 
plastic millions of Africa, by a process that involves awful 
guilt in the human authors of it. The Liberian colonist 
has, thus far, obtained a firmer foothold than any other, 
upon the African continent. He has established a r^ 
public whose independence is acknowledged by the lead- 
ing powers of the world ; and whose nationality has now 
entered into the history of nations. There is a definite 
point of departure, and a living germ of expansion in 
Liberia. 
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Furthermore, this Liberian repablie is it really Chri9' 
tian state. There is not now, probably, an organized 
commonwealth upon the globe, in which the principles of 
Christianity are applied with such a childlike directness 
and simplicity, to the management of public affairs, as in 
Liberia. New England, in the days of her childhood, 
and before the conflicting interests of ecclesiastical deno- 
minations introduced jealousies ; Geneva, in the time of 
John Calvin, when the church and the state were practi- 
cally one and the same body, now acting through the con- 
sistory, and now through the council ; in fine, all religions 
commonwealths in their infancy, and before increasing 
wealth and luxury have stupefied conscience and dimmed 
the moral perception, furnish examples of the existing 
state of things in the African republic. Even the common 
school education, which the Liberian constitution provides 
for the whole population, has been given by the mission- 
ary, and in connection with the most direct religious in- 
structions and influences. The state papers of the Libe- 
rian Executive and Legislature breathe a grave and seri- 
ous spirit, like that which inspires the documents of our 
own colonial and revolutionary periods. It is not neces- 
sary, in the heart of New England, and before such an 
audience as this, to enlarge upon the significance of the 
fact, that the most influential radiating point for civilization 
in Western Africa is a religious republic. No reflecting 
man can ponder the fact, and think of all it involves, with- 
out ejaculating, from the depths of his soul : ^^ God save 
the Commonwealth of Liberia." 

Such, then, is the general nature of the argument for Afri- 
can colonies, and for the American Colonization Society. 
The race itself, which it proposes to elevate and Christian- 
ize, is one of the three great races in and through which God 
intended, after the total destruction of all antecedent ones 
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by the flood, to re-people the globe and subdue it The 
tropical man and the tropical mind is destined, sooner or 
later, to enter into human history, and to have a history. 
It is in this faith, that the Society whose anniversary we 
are celebrating toils and prays. It has been its misfor- 
tune, that its vision has been olearer than that of others, 
and that it has, consequently, cherished plans that have 
appeared impracticable. But, this is always the misfor^ 
tune of faith within the sacred sphere, and of genius 
within the secular. Each of them may say to the torpid 
soul: 

'* I hear a voioe thou oanst not hear ; 
I Bee a hand thou oanst not see.** 

Through good report, and through evil report, the 
American Colonization Society has pursued its straight- 
onward course, and now begins to see what it foresaw. It 
sees four hundred miles of the African coast secured, by 
fair purchase and j^eaceble occupation, to the area of free- 
dom. It sees this coast-line widened into a surface of 
fifty miles towards the interior, and destined to extend 
rapidly inland and coastwise. It sees the slave trade 
extinct not only within Liberian jurisdiction, but shrink- 
ing away from the remoter borders of it It sees ten 
tliousand colonists from America, with their descendants, 
mingling with, and giving tone to, three hundred thou- 
sands of native population. It sees a large annual com- 
merce coming into existence, and one that is increasing 
in rapid ratio. It sees a regular republican government 
working firmly and equally through the forms of law, 
and administered with singular prudence and energy. It 
sees a system of education, from the primary to the colle- 
giate, exerting its elevating influence upon the mass of 
tlie people, and an incipient literature, in state-papers and 
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pablic addreflses. It sees the church of Christ crowning 
all other institutions, and giving direction to the mind and 
heart of the rising state. 

Looking back, then, over the brief forty years of its ex- 
istence, and pointing to what God has wrought by it, is 
not the American Colonization Society justified in boldly 
appealing to the philanthropist, for tlie means of still 
greater benefits to the African, and to Africa ? For, the 
time has now arrived for enlarged operations. Africa is 
evidently upon the eve of great events. The explorations 
of Barth, and Vogel, and Anderson, and Moffat, and 
Livingstone; the English Niger expeditions ; the curiosity 
and courage of individual explorers, in search of the head- 
waters of the Nile ; the discovery of fine stalwart races all 
t]iroiigh the interior ; the very rapid growth of African 
commerce, at points upon boUi the Eastern and Western 
coasts ; the very mystery, itself, which overhangs this part 
of the globe, the more stimulating because all the rest of 
the world lies in comparative sunlight — all these things 
combined tend to the belief that, comparatively, more will 
be discovered, and more will be done, in and about 
Africa, within the coming century, than in and about any 
other quarter of the globe. The other continents have 
had their hour of deliverance. The hour for Africa has 
now, for the first time, come. Her scores of races prove 
to have capacities for Christianity and self-government. 
The American emancipationist is ready and waiting to 
send out, among them, hundreds and thousands of 
Americanized colonists. Shall not the philanthropists of 
tliis land now make full proof of the colonizing method ? 
— that method which was employed with such vigor by 
Home in Bomanizing the-barbarians whom she conquered ; 
that method by which Britain, the modern Home, has 
made her drum-beat to be heard round the globe ? And, 
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especially^ ehall not the diarch of Christ secure a foot- 
hold and a protection for its missionaries in Africa, by 
helping to extend the influence of those Christian colo- 
nies which have hitherto been their best earthly protec- 
tion, and in connection with which, alone (so the history 
of past missions in Africa, for four hundred years, plainly 
shows), can missionary operations be carried on with 
permanent success t 



COLERIDGE AS A PHILOSOPHER AND 

THEOLOGIAN* 



Thb epithet " myriad-minded/' which Coleridge applied 
to Shakspeare, is applicable to himself. He possessed an 
almost universal capacity. The elements of the poet, the 
philosopher, the theologian, the critic, and the artist, were 
mingled in his constitution. The only important branch of 
human knowledge for which he had little inclination was 
mathematics; and even this had its equivalent, in that 
tendency to subtle and scholastic ratiocination so character* 
istic of him. " I have known,^ said Wordsworth, " many 
men who have done wonderful things, but Coleridge is 
the only wonderful man that I ever knew." This breadth 
and opulence of endowment accounts, in part, for the 
diversity of judgment passed upon him. From the first 
appearance of this author down to the present time, he 
has been the subject of analysis and criticism, both offen- 
sive and defensive, to an extent unparalleled in the in- 
stance of any other literary man within the same length 
of time. Critics themselves have been embarrassed by the 
universality of his genius, and the variety of his produc- 
tions, and have generally confined themselves to one side 

* Publiflhed in 1858, as an intiodnotion to Haxper'a edition of Oole* 
tidge*a Works. 
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of his mind, and one class of his works. The result is, 
tliat one gift of the man has been extolled to the deprecia- 
tion of another. Those, and they are the great majority, 
who have been impressed by the rich and exhaustless 
imagination of Coleridge, and by his contributions to the 
lighter and more beautiful forms of literatnre, have la- 
mented that so much of the power and vigor of his intellect 
sliould have been enlisted in philosophy; while the lesser 
inunber, who have been stimulated and strengthened by his 
profound speculations as they have been by no contempo- 
raneous English writer, have regretted that the poetic na- 
ture prevented that singleness of aim, and unity of pui-suit, 
which might have left as the record of his life a philoso- 
phic system, to be placed beside those of Plato and Kant. 
With the exception of the clear and masterly essay, pi-e- 
fixed to his edition^ of the Aids to lieflection^ by the lat43 
Dr. Marsh, whose premature decease, in the full vigor of 
his powers, and the full maturity of his discipline and 
scholai'ship, is the greatest loss American philosophy has 
yet been called to meet, we recollect no thoroughly elabo- 
rated, and truly profound estimate of the philosophical 
opinions of Coleridge. There are two reasons for this. 
In the first place, the speculative opinions of Coleridge 
were a slow formation, and although they finally came to 
have a fixed and determined character, yet during the first 
half of his literary career he was undoubtedly not clear 
in his own mind. The consequence therefore is, that the 
philosophy of Coleridge must be gathered from his writ- 
ings, rather than quoted from them, and hence the diffi- 
culty, for the critic, which does not exist in the instance 
of a rounded and finished treatise, to determine the real 
form and matter of his system. In the second place, the 
literary world has not been interested in the department 
of philosophy. Those problems relating to the nature of 
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tnan, the universe, and Qod, which in some ages of the 
world have swallowed np in their living vortex all the 
best thinking of the human mind, and which in reality 
have been the root whence have sprang all the loftiest 
growths of the human intellect, have been displaced by 
other and slighter themes, and hence the English philos- 
opher of this age has been a lonely and solitary thinker. 
There have been times, when the striking expression of 
Hazlitt would apply with literal truth to the majority of 
the literary class : ^^ Sir, I am a metaphysician, and noth- 
ing makes an impression upon me but abstract ideas.^' 
But the age in which one of the most subtle and profound 
of English minds made his appearance, and cast his bread 
upon all waters, was the least abstract in its way of 
thinking, the most concrete and outward in its method 
and tendency, of any. These two causes combined will 
account, perhaps, for the fact that while the poetical and 
strictly literary productions of Coleridge have, on the 
whole, met with a genial reception and an appreciative 
criticism, his philosophical and theological opinions have 
been at the best imperfectly understood, and, more often, 
much misunderstood and misrepresented. Wliile, there- 
foi'e, Coleridge has done more than any other man, with 
the exception of Wordsworth, to form the poetic taste of 
the age, and to impart style and tone to the rising genera- 
tion of English poets, and as a literary man has done more 
by far than any other one, to revolutionize the criticism 
of the age — while, in this way, " he has been melted into 
the rising literatures of England and America " — Coleridge 
as a thinker has accomplished less. 

And yet it is our belief, that in this latter character, in 
the capacity of a philosopher and theologian, Coleridge 
is to exert his greatest and best influence. After his im- 
mediate influence upon poetry and belles-lettres shall have 
12* 
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difiappeared in the eyer-Bhiftiiig development of ntttioDal 
. literature, the direction and impulse which his speculative 
opinions have given to the English thinking of the nine- 
teenth century will, for a long time to come, be aa distinct 
and unmistakable as the gulf -stream in the Atlantic. It 
is for this reason that we shall, in this introductory essay, 
confine our remarks to the philosophical and theological 
opinions of Ooleridge ; and it will be our aim, as fully as 
our limits will permit, to contemplate him as a thinker, 
the main tendency of whose thinking is in the right direo- 
tion, and the general spirit and influence of whose system 
is profound and salutary. It will be our object to justify 
to the general mind that respectful regard for Coleridge's 
philosophical and theolc^ical views, and that confidence 
in their general soundness, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of that lesser but increasing public who have been 
swayed by him for the last twenty years. In doing this, 
however, we mean not to appear as the mercj passive 
recipient of his opinions, or as the blind adherent of each 
and every one of them. How far we are disposed to look 
upon Coleridge as an original thinker, in the high sense 
in which the phrase is applied to such philosophers as 
Plato and Aristotle, as Des Cartes and Kant, and to what 
extent we think he may be regarded as the author of a 
system, and the head of a school in philosophy, will appear 
in the course of our remarks. 

And we would here, in the outset, direct attention to 
the manner in which the opinions of Coleridge originated. 
It is unfortunate that no biography at all worthy of the 
man is in existence ; his own most interesting, but most 
fragmentary Biographia LiteraHa still being the best 
account 6i his intellectnal and moral history yet given to 
the world. With the aid, however, to be derived from 
the biographical materials now before the world, a caro> 
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f ul Btadj of his writings themselves will enable the dis- 
cerning student, not only to gather tlie general system 
finally adopted, and to some extent developed by Cole- 
ridge, but also to trace the origin and growth of it A 
full account, however, of the inward as well as outward 
life of Coleridge, by a congenial mind, would be, in many 
respects, the richest contribution to psychology that could 
be made. 

For, the mental development of Coleridge was eminently 
an historic process. He did not, as do the majority of 
thinking men, begin with the same general system and 
method of thought with which he ended, but, like the age 
in which he lived and upon which he impressed himself, 
be passed by a slow and most thorough process from a 
sensuous to a spiritual system of speculation. Bred u£^in 
the reigning empirical philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was^ only gradually, and as we think, through the 
intermediate stage of pantheism, that he finally came out, 
in the maturity of his powers, upon the high ground of 
a rational and Cbmtian theism. In like manner, and 
parallel with this, he went through a great theological 
change. Beginning with the Socinianism which, at the 
close of the last century, existed not merely in an inde- 
pendent and avowed form of dissent from the Established 
church of England, but also to some extent in the clergy 
of this church itself, Coleridge, partly from the change in 
his philosophic views, and still more as we believe from 
severe inward struggles, and a change in his own religions 
experience, in the end embraced the Christian system 
with a depth and sincerity, a humility and docility of 
spirit rarely to be found in the history of philosophers 
and poets, of whom " few are chosen." And, finally, the 
same revolution, the same change for the better, and 
growth, appears in his political opinions. Embracing 
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with ^ prond precipitance of aonl " the caase of a false 
freedom, he gradually moderated his views, grew conser- 
yative, and in the end settled down upon the principles 
of the majority of coltivated Engliahmen, and rested in 
them. 

Now, this pecnliarity in the origin and formation of the 
system of opinions finally adopted by Coleridge, and by 
which alone he ought to be known and will be known to 
posterity, deserves serious and candid attention for several 
reasons. In the first place, the student will thereby be 
saved from the errors into which many individuals, and 
to some extent the age itself, have fallen, of attributing 
to Cioleridge, as the ultimate and fixed view of his mind, 
opinions that had but an early and transient existence in 
it, and which sustain about die same relation to his final 
system, that the pang and the throe do to the living birtiu 
The question for the student in relation to Coleridge is 
not : What did he believe and teach on this point, and on 
that point, in the year 1800 } but, What did he teach and 
believe in the fulness of his development, and in the 
maturity of his ripened reason! The question is not: 
What can be logically deduced, and still less what can be 
twisted and tortured, out of this or that passage in his 
writings ? but, What is unquestionably the strong drift and 
general spirit of them as a whole i No writer more needs, 
or is more deserving of a generous and large-minded 
criticism than this one. Without reserve, he haa commu- 
nicated himself to the world, in all the phases of experi- 
ence and varieties of opinion through which he passed — ^in 
all his weaknesses and in all his strength — ^and such an 
exposure as this surely ought not to be subjected to the 
same remoi^seless inference as that to which we of right 
subject the single treatise on a single doctrine, of a mind 
made up. 
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Again, this recognition of tlie manner in which the opin- 
ions of Coleridge were formed will, at the very same time 
that it opens the eye to all that is true and sound in them, 
also open it to whatever is defective or erroneous. How 
much there is of the latter, is a point upon which each 
mind must judge for itself, and such freedom of judg- 
ment is one of the plainest lessons and most natural fruits 
of the general system contained in these volumes. Provided 
only the judgment be intelligent and free from bigotry, 
we believe Coleridge will suffer no more than the finite 
human mind must suffer, when it allows itself to expatiate 
in all regions of inquiry, and attempts to construct a sys- 
tem of universal knowledge. If we remember the im- 
mense range of Coleridge's studies and the vastness of his 
schemes, and also remember that though he had not the 
constructive ability of an Aristotle or a Hegel, and did 
not iairly and fully realize a single one of his many plans, 
he yet has left on record some expression of his mind, 
upon nearly or quite all the more serious and important 
subjects that come before the human understanding, we 
shall not be surprised to find some misconceptions and 
errors in his multifarious productions. But, these mis- 
takes and deficiencies themselves will be the most uner- 
ringly detected, and the most effectually guarded against, 
by him who is able to view and criticise them from the 
very vantage-ground itself, to which his mind has been 
lifted by the principles of the general system of Cole- 
ridge. Having made these ^^ the fountain-light of all his 
day, the master-light of all his seeing/' the inquirer after 
truth will be able to detect the errors to which the human 
mind is always liable, and which in the present instance 
are, as we verily believe, the excrescences merely. 

But, however it may have been with Coleridge himself, 
it is plain that this slow process of renunciation of errone- 
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OU8 systems, and reception of more correct ones, is one cf 
increased interest and worth for the inquirer. Like the 
Betrdotationa of Augustine, the retractations of Coleridge, 
if we may call them such, have a negative worth almost 
equal to that of the positive statements to which they 
lead. This rise of the mind through doubts and preju* 
dices to a higher and more rectified position ; this nearing 
the centre of absolute truth, by these corrections; is 
always one of the most instructive passages in literary his- 
tory* And especially is it so in tlie case of Coleridge, 
We see, here, one of the most capacious and richly-en- 
dowed minds of the race, after a slow and toilsome coursci 
first through materialism, the less profound, and lastly 
through pantheism, the most profound of the two erro- 
neous systems of speculation in which many of the most 
gifted intellects contemporaneous with him were caught 
and stopped, ultimately and with a deep and clear con- 
sciousness finding i*ust in Christianity, as the eternal 
ground not only of life but also of truth, not only of re- 
ligion but also of philosophy. Coleridge lived contem- 
poraneously with that most wonderful, and for the specu- 
lative intellect most overmastering of all mental pro- 
cesses, the pantheistic movement in the German mind. 
But while he was at one period of his life — the heyday 
of hope and aspiration — involved in it so far as to say 
that his head was with Spinoza, we find him freeing him- 
self from it, at an after-period, when the whole continen- 
tal mind was drawn within reach of its tremendous sweep 
as within the circles of a maelstrom. He worked his way 
through and out of a system the most stupendous for its 
logical consistence, and the most fascinating for the im- 
agination, of any that the world has yet seen, and un- 
doubtedly stablished and settled his own mind, whether 
he may have done the same for others or not, in the Chris- 
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tian theisTfi, at a time when the Bpecnlation and philoso- 
phizing of his day were fast departing from the centre of 
truth, and drawing nearly all the inquiring intellect of 
Oermany and France with them. During the last quarter 
of his life, as matter of fact, Ooleridge was the oracle and 
the teacher for many minds who were seeking rest and 
finding none in the sphei'e of philosophy, and whether he 
relieved their doubts and cleared up their difficulties or 
not, no one of them ever seems to have doubted that he 
was clear and settled in his own mind, and that though he 
might not succeed in refuting the positions of atheism 
and pantheism, he was himself impregnable to them. 
But, there is reason to believe that many minds were 
strengthened and armed by him, and that the philosophy 
and theology of England is at this very moment very dif- 
ferent from what it would have been, had the thinking of 
Coleridge not been working like leaven in it* It is a re- 
mark of Gk)ethe, that our own faith is wonderfully in- 
creased on leamhig that another mind shares it with us ; 
and perhaps one of the strongest reasons for a wavering 
soul, for believing in the highest truths of philosophy and 
religion, and for rejecting the skepticism of the human 
understanding, lies in such examples as that of Coleridge. 
His belief was not hereditary and passive. He was not 
ignorant of the arguments and gigantic schemes which 
the speculative reason has constructed in opposition to the 
truth. Ho had painfully felt in his own being the diffi- 
culties and doubts to which man is liable, and to which 

* Bren the recent piotare of Coleridge l^ Oarljle nnooiudooilj be 
tnijs a sense of the saperioritj of this inteUect, in zef ezenoe to the 
deeper problems of man^s eziateaoe and destinj ; while Sterling seems 
to haye derived from the oracle at Highgate, most of that straggling 
faith in God, and in man's freedom and immortalifcy, which throws 
sooh a sadly-pleasing air over his biogn^hj. 
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tlie acutest intellects have too often gnccnmbed. He had 
been over the whole groand from Pyrrho to Hegel, and, 
after all his investigation, saw his way clear into the re- 
gion of Christian revelation, and rested there. Sorely, 
such an example is an argument and an authority for the 
doubting mind. All that Burke * says of the relation of 
the culture of Montesquieu to the Constitution of Eng- 
land, in that splendid passage, at once the most magnifi- 
cent rhetoric and the strongest logic, applies with fuller 
and far deeper force, to the relation of an endowment, a 
discipline, and an acquisition, like that of Coleridge, to 
philosophy and Christianity. 

It is in reference to this historical formation and enun- 
ciation of the opinions of Coleridge that this, so far as we 
know, first complete collection of his works finds its justifi- 
cation and recommendation. It has been said in respect 
to the publication of such portions of his writings as the 
Table Tali: and the Literary HemainSy that their ex- 
tremely fragmentary character ought to exclude them 
from a permanent collection of a great writer's works, and 
that, at least, they should be subjected to a revision that 
would strike out the less important matter, the sometimes 
hastily conceived and rashly uttered remark. But, in the 
light of what has been said, the value of every jot and 
tittle of what Coleridge and his friends for him have ever 
printed is clearly apparent. Not that everything he hag 
left on record has high intrinsic worth ; not that every- 
thing he has written can be regarded as the pure product 
of his own brain ; not that everything contained in his 
writings is to be received as truth by the* reader ; but each 
and everything has value and interest, if for nothing else, 
as exhibiting the course and development of his intellect. 

* Appeal from tha New to the Old Whigs, sfib flm. 
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In this reference, the volumes containing the Table Talk 
and Literary Remains are of the highest value, not only 
for the wonderful pi'egnancy and suggest! veness of his 
remarks upon all things human or divine, but for the 
acquaintance they give the reader with the interior pro- 
cess and change going on within him. A careful perusal 
of these, in connection with the dates, throws great light 
upon the history of Coleridge's mind. Afiide, however, 
from the importance of these productions in this respect, 
they have great intrinsic worth. Besides the profound 
and piercing glances into the highest truths of metaphysi- 
cal philosophy, scattered throughout the lAierary Re^ 
mainSy unquestionably the best philosophy of art and of 
criticism, and the very best actual criticism upon the great 
creative minds in literature, that is accessible to the merely 
English reader, are to be found in this same miscellany. 

It is of course impossible in an essay, to attempt a criti- 
cism in detail upon all the principal topics upon which 
Ooleridge has philosophized, even if we were competent 
to the task, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a 
few points which we think are deserving of consideration, 
and which will tend to place their author in a just and 
fair light as a thinker. 

1. And in the first place, we think this author is to be 
recommended and confided in, as the foremost and ablest 
English opponent of pantheism. We do not speak of 
formal opposition to this the most powerful and success- 
ful of all systems of false philosophy, for Coleridge has 
left on record no professed and finished refutation of 
Bpinozaor Schelling, but we allude to the whole plan and 
structure of the philosophy which he finally adopted and 
defended, as in its own nature the most effectual prevent- 
ive of the adoption of pantheism, and the best positive 
remedy for it when adopted, to be found out of that conn- 
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trj which has furnished both the moet virulent bane and 
the moBt powerful antidote. The distinctions lying at 
the foundation of his whole system, if recognized and re- 
ceived, render it impossible for the recipient to be diverted 
from the true method of thinking, into one so illegitimate 
as the pantheistic, to say nothing of their incompatibility 
with the fundamental positions of pantheism. No inge- 
nuity whatever, for example, can amalgamate the doctrine, 
of which Ck>leridge makes so much, of an essential distino-^ 
tion between nature and spirit, with the doctrine of tlie 
svAsiantia una et unioa. If the natural is of one sub- 
stance, and the spiritual is of another ; if the distinction 
is not merely phenomenal but metaphysical, and no possi- 
ble heightening and clarification of the former can result 
in the latter; then there is a gulf between nature and 
spirit, between matter and mind, that cannot be filled up. 
This distinction, moreover, not only permits, but naturally 
conducts to, the conceptions of an uncreated and a created 
substance — conceptions that are precluded by the assump- 
tion which the pantheist supposes he must make in order 
to introduce unity into the system of the universe, that 
there is ultimately only one substance, uncreated, infinite, 
and eternal. The very moment that the materialism 
which is to be found in ideal pantheism, notwithstanding 
its boast of spirituality, as really as in material pantheism, 
is eliminated and precluded, by the recognition of a differ- 
ence in kind between natiire and spirit, the inquirer ifl 
left alone with the self-determined, personal spirit, the 
contrary and antithesis of nature and of matter, with its 
reason and its conscience, and thereafter may be safely 
left to answer the questions : Is there an uncreated per- 
sonal God ? am I a created and accoimtable bein^ ) am I 
destined to a conscious immortality of existence \ But if 
this distinction is denied, and nature and spirit, matter 
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and mind, the world and Qtody are all one essence and 
Bnbstauce, and the distinctions denoted by these terms are 
merely formal, subjective, and phenomenal, then such 
questions as the above are absurd and impossible. 

We are aware, that in these pantheistic systems the 
terms nature and spirit, the world and God, are as freely 
employed as in theistic systems, and that in the last and 
most remarkable of them all, that of Hegel, philosophy 
itself is divided into the philosophy of nature and the 
philosophy of spirit. But, on the hypothesis of a one sole 
snbstance, the subject-matter of each must be one and the 
same, and the inquirer in the latter department is only 
investigating a mere modification of the same tiling which 
he has just investigated in the former. Metaphysics are 
nothing but physics, and vice versa. He has risen into no 
es8e7itiallff higher sphere of being or of cognition, by pass- 
ing from the philosophy of nature to that of spirit, as he 
understands and employs these terms, because he has not 
passed into any essentially difiEerent sphere. The vice of 
the whole system is in the fatal error, the pantheistic pos- 
tulate, at the outset There is and can be but one sub- 
stance, and, notwithstanding all the modification it may 
undergo in infinite space and everlasting time, it remains 
but one substance still. But, this vice is impossible in any 
system of philosophy, or in any method of thinking, that 
starts with the fundamental hypotliesis of a difference in 
kind between the substance of the natural and the sub- 
stance of the spiritual, or between matter and mind.* 

Now, the earnestness and force with which this distinc- 
tion, so fundamental to theism and preclusive of panthe- 
ism, is insisted upon by Coleridge, particularly in the Aids 

* We use matter in a somewhat loose way in this connection, in order 
to illustrate the technical use of the word nature as the oontiary of 
spirit^ and not beoaiue it oontauu all that iB meant by nature. 
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to Reflection^ the most complete and self -consistent of hifl 
strictly philosophic writings, will strike every reflecting 
reader. It is not merely formally laid down, but it enters 
so thoroughly into his whole method of philosophizing, 
that it can be eliminated from it only as oxygen can 
from atmospheric air, by decomposition and destruction. 
And especially are all pantheistic conceptions and tenden- 
cies excluded by the distinction in question, when it is 
further considered that the constituent element in the 
spiritual is freedom, as that of the natural is necessity. In 
nature, as distinguished from spirit, there is no absolute 
beginning, no first start, consequently no self-motion, and 
consequently no responsibility. Nature, says Coleridge, is 
an endless line of antecedents and consequents, in con- 
tinuous ev.olution. To be in the middle of an endless 
series, is the characteristic of a thing of nature, says 
Jacobi, * between whose statements regarding this general 
distinction, in the last part of his Von goitlichen Dingen^ 
and those of Coleridge in the Aidsy there is a striking 
coincidence. In the mental and spiritual realm, on the 
contrary, this law and process of continuity by which we 
are hurried back from the effect to its foi*egoing cause, 
and from this foregoing cause to its foregoing cause, and 
so backward forever into an infinite series, and can never 
reach a point where a movement has no antecedent, because 
it really beginSy by sdf-mov&tn&nt — that point where a 
respofisible nK>vement is first found, and which is to be 
reached, not by a gradual ascent within the sphere of 
the natural to the highest degree of the same kind, but by 
a leap over the gulf that divides the two great domains 
from each other — this law of continuous cause and effect, 
we say, is excluded from the sphere of the spiritual, by 

* Werke, m. 401. Leipsio Ed. 1816. 
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virtue of its differing in kind from the natural ; by virtue 
of its being of another substance, and, conaequentlj, of 
having an essentially different function and operation from 
nature and matter. It is true, that we speak of a continu- 
ous evolution and development, and properly too, within 
the realm of spirit as well as of nature, but the continuity in 
this instance is not continuity without beginning, or the 
continuity of the law of cause and effect, which is the 
only law in the natural world, but continuity that has a 
true beginning or first start, or the continuity of self- 
determination. Development in the mental or spiritual 
world — ^that of the human will, for example — begins with 
the creation of the will, and proceeds freely and responsi- 
bly so long as the will exists. The development or move- 
ment, in this instance, is not, like that of a movement in 
nature, a mere and pure eff^eot. If it were, a cause must 
be found for it antecedent to, and other than it ; and this 
would bring the movement out of the sphere of the spirit- 
ual or tf^Z/^moved, into the sphere of nature and matter, 
and make it a necessitated unit in an endless series of 
movements, to the destruction of all responsibility. But 
we have no disposition to repeat what has been so clearly 
expressed by Coleridge on this point, and reaffirmed and 
explained by Dr. Marsh in his preliminary essay to the 
Aids, The distinction itself, never more important than 
at this time when materialism and naturalism is so rife, 
cannot, after all, be taught in words, so well as it can be 
thought out. It is a matter of direct perception, if per- 
ceived at all, as must be the case with all a priori and 
fundamental positions. Man's immediate consciousness 
is the most convincing, because the most vital of all evi- 
dence, that mind. is not a mode of matter, or spirit a 
phase of nature, or voluntary agency a necessitated series 
of concatenated causes and effects. 



I 
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Now, on the pantheistic system, there is really nothing 
bat nalnre ; there is nothing absolutely mental or spiritiiaL 
The one substance, of which all things are modifications 
and developments, is nothing bat a single infinite nature. 
From eternity to eternity, the process of emanation and evo- 
lution goes on, and the result is, all that was, is, and is to 
come. Though the terms Ood and man, spirit and nature, 
mind and matter, may be employed, yet the objects denoted 
by them are of one and the same substance, and therefore 
Lave the same primary attributes. The history of the 
universe is the history of a single Being, and of one, merely 
natural, necessitated process, slowly and blindly evolving 
from that dark ground of all existence, the one aboriginal 
substance. There is no creation out of nothing of a new 
and secondary substance, but merely the shaping of the 
old and only substance. There is, except in a phenomenal 
and scenic way, no finite being. The All is one, and in- 
finite. The self -consciousness of the finite subject whidi 
the pantheist recognizes does not help the matter. This 
consciousness itself is but a mockery, by which a modifi- 
cation of the one and only Being is made to suppose for a 
little time that it has a truly individual and responsible 
existence. The only reality^ on this scheme, is a single 
universal nature wi^ its innumerable processes, and all 
the personal self-consciousness that is recognized by it is a 
deceptive and transitory phenomenon, for the reason, that 
there is, in an essence which is not simply under and 
through all things, but is all things, no basis for distinct 
])ersonality, free self-determination, and permanent self- 
consciousness, either in God or man. For, there must be 
logical coherence between attributes and their substance, 
and it is absurd to endow with the attributes of freedom 
and responsibility a substance, or a subjective modification 
of a substance, whose whole history is in fact a necessi- 
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tated and blind evolatioti. In order to an infinite person- 
ality, there must be an infinite personal Essence or Being. 
In order to finite personality, there must be a finite per- 
sonal essence or being. And these two cannot be or be- 
come one Essence or Being, without destroying the peca- 
liar basis for the peculiar consciousness beiongii^ to each. 
Pantheism has, therefore, no right to the terms of theism, 
for the simple reason that tlie objects denoted by them are 
not recognized by it as metaphysically and absolutely 
real. Pantheism is but a philosophy of nature, and as 
matter of fact it has accomplished more, or rather has 
done least injury to the cause of truth and true philosophy, 
when, as in the case of the earlier system of Schelling, it 
has been confined mainly to the sphere of nature. It 
would be unjust to deny that the pantheism of Schelling 
has done something toward destroying the mechanical 
theory and view of nature and natural science ; while the 
fact that he proceeded no farther with it in its application 
to the philosophy of spirit and of intelligence, and is under- 
stood to have renounced it in his late attempt to construct 
a system that will solve the problems of intellectual and 
spiritual existence, seems to corroborate the position here 
taken, that pantheism can never at any time, or under any 
of its forms, rise out of the sphere of nature, because it, 
in reality, recognizes the existence of nothing but nature. 
It has been asserted, we are aware, and perhaps it is 
still to some extent believed, that the matured and final 
philosophy of Coleridge is itself liable to the charge of 
pantheism. The wai*m admiration with which he re- 
garded Schelling, and the reception at one time of Schel- 
liug's doctrine of the original identity of subject and 
object, have given some ground for the assertion and 
belief. We shall, therefore, dwell briefly upon this point 
of Coleridge's relation to Schelling, because, while we are 
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clear that the earlier system of this philosopher, whatever 
his later system shall prove to be, is nothing bat Spino- 
zism, we are equally clear that Coleridge fi^eed himself 
from it, as decidedly as he did from the mechanical and 
sensuous philosophy of his youthful days. 

After all the study and reflection which Coleridge ex- 
pended upon the systems of speculation that sprang np in 
Germany after that of Kant, it is very -evident that his 
closest and longest continued study was applied to Kant 
himself. After all his wide study of philosophy, ancient 
and modem, the two minds who did most toward the for- 
mation of Coleridge's philosophic opinions were Plato and ^ 
Kant. From the Greek, he derived the doctrine of ideas, 
and fully sympathized with his warmly -glowing and poetic 
utterance of philosophic truths. From the German, he y 
derived the more strictly scientific part of his system — the 
fundamental distinctions between the understanding and 
the reason (with the sub-distinction of the latter into specu- 
lative and practical), and between nature and spirit 
With him also, he sympathized in the deep conviction of 
the absolute nature and validity of the great ideas of Gk)d, 
freedom, and immortality, of the binding obligation of 
conscience, and, generally, of the supremacy of the moral 
and practical over the purely speculative. Indeed, any 
one who goes to the study of Kant, after having made 
himself acquainted with the writings of Coleridge, will be 
impi-essed by tlie spontaneous and vital concurrence of 
the latter with the former — the heartiness and entireness 
with which' the Englishman enters into the method and 
system of this, in many respects, greatest philosopher of 
tlic modem world. For, to say that Coleridge was the 
originator of the distinctions above-mentioned, in the sense 
that Kant was, is to claim for him what will never be 
granted by the scholar ; and, on the other )iand^ to say 
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that Coleridge was a mere vulgar plagiary, copying for 
the mere sake of gratifying vanity, is not to be thought of 
for a moment. The plagiary is always a copyist and 
never an imitator, to use a distinction of Kant,* also 
naturah'zed among us by Coleridge. There is no surer 
test of plagiarism, therefore, than a dry, mechanical, and 
dead method, by which the material handled becomes a 
mere caput mortuum. But who would charge such 
a method upon Coleridge ? Whatever else may be laid to 
his charge, there is no lack of life, and life, too, that 
organizes and vitalizes. Much of that obscurity charged 
upon him is owing to an excess of life ; the warm stream 
gushes out with such ebullience that it cannot be confined 
to a channel, but spreads out on all sides like an inun- 
dation. Had there been less play of living power in his 
mind, he would have been a more distinct thinker for the 
common mind, and, as we believe, less exposed to the 
charge of plagiarism. This power of sympathy with the 
great minds of the race, in all departments of mental 
effort. — ^this opulence and exuberance of endowment, 
coupled with an immense range of reading, and a brood- 
ing contemplation that instantaneously assimilated every 
thing brought into his mind — ^put him unconsciously^ and 
in spite of himself ^ into communication with all tlie best 
thinking of the race; and hence it is, that while the 
beginner in philosophy finds the writings of Coleridge full 
to bursting, with principles, and germs of truth, f i*eshly 
presented and entirely new to him, his after-stu|Jy of the 
great thinkers of ancient and of modern times compels 
him to deduct from Coleridge's merits on the score of ab- 
solute discovery and invention, though not an iota from 
them on the score of originality in the sense of original 

* Urthcilakiaft, § 33. 
13 
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treatment. It is for this reason, that the writings of this 
author are the very best preparatory exercise for the stu- 
dent, before he launches out upon the "mighty and 
mooned sea " of general philosophy. One who has thor- 
oughly studied them is well prepared to begin his philo- 
sopliical studies ; and, we may add, no one who has once 
mastered this author can possibly stop with him, but is 
urged on to the study of the greatest and choicest philoso- 
phic systems themselves. 

But, returning to the relation of Coleridge to Schelling, 
we think that it is very evident that his reception of the 
doctrine of the identity of subject and object, of which 
he gives an account in the Biographia Literaria that is 
mainly a transfusion from Schelling, was temporary. In 
the year 1834, we find him speaking thus of this account : 
"The metaphysical disquisition at the end of the first 
volume of the Biographia Literaria is unformed, and 
immature ; it contains the fragments of the truth, but it 
is not fully thought out"* This, taken in connection 
with the general drift of Coleridge's annotations upon 
Schelling, contained in the appendix to the latest edition 
of the Biographia Literaria^ we think is nearly equiva- 
lent to a distmct verbal renunciation of the theory in 
question, f At any rate, his rejection of the system of 

♦ Table Talk, Works, VI., 520. 

f ** Spite of all the superior airs of the Natur-Phihsophen^ I confess 
that in the perasal of Kant I breathe the air of good sense and logical 
understanding, with the light of reason shining in it and through it : 
while in the physics of Schelling I am amused with happy conjectures, 
and in his theology I am bewUdered by positions which in their first 
sense are transcendental (Uberfliegend), and in their literal sense scan- 
dalous." Biographia Literaria, Appendix, Works, III.,! 709.— ** The 
8pin<xasmot Schelling's system first betrays itself." Biographia liter- 
aria, Appendix, Works, III., 707. — '* Strange that Fichte and Schel- 
ling both hold that the very object which is the condition of aelf-oon- 
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Bpinoza is expressed often and with emphasis in his writ- 
ings, * although, in common with all who have made 
themselves acquainted with the works of this remarkable 
mind, he expresses himself in terms of high admiration 
respecting the loftiness and grandeur of many of his sen- 
timents and reflections, even on subjects pertaining to 
ethics and religion. But what is Schelling's identity of 
subject and object in their ultimate ground, but the re- 
appearance of the one substance of Spinoza with its two 
modifications, thought and extension i The theory which 
teaches that the subject contemplating and the object 
contemplated are in reality but one substance, and that 
the consciousness we have of things without us ^^ is not 
only coherent, but identical and one and the same thing, 
with our own immediate self-consciousness,'' f plainly 
does not diflFer in matter, however it may in form, from 
the theory of the svhatantia una et unica. What is 
gained by saying that Spinoza started with an unthinking 
substance, but that the system of Identity starts with a 
thinking subject, % when the position that One is AU^ and 
AH is One is the fundamental postulate of both systems 
alike} This position, common to both, renders both sys- 

Bcionsness ib nothing but the self itself, by an act of free self -limita- 
tion. P. S. The above I wrote a year ago ; but the more I reflect, the 
more convinced I am of the gross materialism which lies nnder the 
whole system/* Biographia Literaria, Appendix, Works, III., 701.— 
This lost remark, it deserves to be noticed, is a note npon Sohelling^s 
Brief e iJkber Dogmatismas nnd Criticismns : an attack upon the Elan- 
tean philosophy. The earnestness with which Coleridge, in these an- 
notations npon Sohelling, sides with Kant, shows that neither his head 
nor his heart was with the system of Identity, at the time when he 
wrote them. 

* Aids to Refleodon, Works, I., 211. Table Talk, Works, YL, 8j1, 
802. 

f Biographia Literaria, Works, IIL, 840. 

% H^ePs PhSnomenologie, s., 14. 
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temB alike pantheistic, because it precludes that duality — 
that diflference in substance between God and the world, 
and that distinction between an uncreated and a created 
essence or being — which must be recognized by a truly 
theistic philosophy. The only diffei*ence between the two 
systems is adjective : Spinozism being material, and the 
system of Identity ideal pantheism. If the postulate in 
question were limited, in its application, to the sphere of 
the finite alone, there might be a shadow of reason for 
saying that the doctrine of Identity does not annihilate 
the deity as other than the world. If an identity of sub- 
stance were affirmed only between the human mind and 
the material universe, a supramundane deity, other than 
and above all this finite unity, might still be affirmed 
without self-contradiction ; though, even in this case, this 
limited annihilation of the essential distinction between 
nature and spirit would result in its universal and abso- 
lute annihilation, so soon as it became apparent that the 
finite spirit, though not of the same, is yet of similar sub- 
stance with the Infinite Spirit. But there is no limitation 
of this sort in the system, neither can there be, for it is its 
boast that it reduces the All to a One. It is the univer- 
sal subject and the universal object between which an 
identity of substance is affirmed. 

But, we lay much stress upon the indirect evidence in 
the case. It is perfectly plain, as we have already re- 
marked, that the philosophy of Kant is the modern sys- 
tem with which Coleridge finally and most fully sympa- 
thized. If he is to be called after any one of the great 
founders of philosophical systems among the modems, 
Coleridge was a E^ntean. Not that he pushed his inqui- 
ries no f urtlier than Kant had gone, for there is abundant 
evidence on many a page of the Literary liemainSj that 
the highest problems of Cliristianity, during the last 
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period of his life, were themes constantly present to his 
deep and brooding reflection, and that whatever it shall be 
found that he actually accomplished, in the way of dis- 
tinct statement, in the unfinished work which was to put 
the crown upon his literary life, he did satisfy his own 
mind upon these subjects, and was himself convinced of 
the absolute rationality of the highest mysteries of the 
Christian faith. Yet the groundwork of all these pro- 
cesses, the psychology and metaphysics from which they 
all started, was unquestionably the theistic method of 
Kant, and not the pantheistic method of his successors 
Even supposing that Coleridge at one time may have gono 
BO far as to regard the system of Schelling (with the still 
more remarkable one of Hegel, he does not seem to have 
been acquainted, for we do not recollect any allusion to 
him throughout the whole of his works) as a positive and 
natural advance upon that of Kant, there is sufficient 
reason for saying that he saw the error, and fell back 
upon the old position of Kant, as the farthest point yet 
reached in the line of a true philosophic progress, regard- 
ing the systems that sprang up afterward as an illegiti- 
mate progeny. And in so doing, he only exhibited in an 
individual, the very same process that has gone on, and is 
still going on in the Germanic mind itself. There was a 
time, when even the serious theist was inclined to regard 
with favor at least, that wondrous evolution of the theo- 
retic brain, the three systems of Fichte, Schelling and 
Ilogel, as a natural and normal development from Kan- 
teanism, and so to regard the four systems as being in one 
and the same straight line of advance. It is true, that at 
the very time when these later systems were rising into 
existence ^Mike an exhalation," a man like Jacobi was 
found, to protest against the deviation and error, and to 
proclaim, with a serious and deep-toned eloquence that 
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will ever endear him and his opinions to every serious- 
minded scholar who feels that his own mental repose, with 
that of the reflecting mind generally, is bound up in the 
ideas of theism, that these later systems were not genuine 
oflshoots from Kant, but wild grafts into him. But, at 
the time, the national mind was caught in the process, and 
it was not until the speculative enthusiasm had cooled 
down, and the utter barrenness of this method of philoso- 
phizing, so far as all the deeper and more interesting 
problems of philosophy and religion are concerned, had 
revealed itself, that men began to see that all the move- 
ment had been off and away from the line of true prog- 
ress, and that the thinker who would make real advance 
must join on where Kant, and not Hegel, left off. 

In thus siding ultimately with the Kantean Philosophy, 
rather than with the system of Identity that succeeded it, 
Coleridge had much in common with Jacobi. Indeed, it 
eeems to us that, speaking generally, Coleridge stands in 
nearly the same relation to English philosophy, that 
Jacobi does to that of Germany, and Pascal to that of 
France. Neither of these three remarkable thinkers has 
left a strictly scientific and finished system of philosophy, 
but the function of each was rather an awakening and 
suggestive one. The resemblance between Coleridge and 
Jacobi is very striking. Each has the same estimate of 
instinctive feelings, and the same religions sense of the 
pre-eminence of the moral and spiritual over the merely 
intellectual and speculative. Each clings with the same 
firm and lofty spirit to the ideas of theism, and plants 
himself with the same moral firmness upon the imperative 
decisions of conscience and the moral reason. But, in no 
respect do they harmonize more than in their thorough 
rejection of the pantheistic view of things ; of that mere 
naturalism which swallows up all personality, and, there- 
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by, all morality and religion. In reading Jacobins Von 
gottlichen Dingen^ one is Btrack with the great similarity 
in conception, and often in statement, with remarks and 
trains of discussion in the Aids to Reflection. The co- 
incidence in tHis case, it is very plain to the reader, does 
not arise, as in the case of Coleridge's coincidence with 
Schelling, from a previous study and mastery of a prede* 
cessor, but from sustaining a similar relation to Kant, to- 
gether with a deep sense of the vital importance and 
absolute truth of theism in philosophy. The coincidence 
in this case is not a mere genial reception, and fresh trans- 
fusion, of the thought of another mind, but an indepen- 
dent and original shoot, in common with others, from the 
one great stock, the general system of theism. Add to 
this, that both Coleridge and Jacobi were close students 
of Plato, and by mental constitution were alike predis- 
posed to the moulding influence of this greatest philoso- 
phic mind of the pagan world, and we have still another 
ground and cause for the resemblance between the two. 

Now, in this resemblance with Jacobi, we find still 
another indirect proof of the position, that Coleridge's 
adoption of the system of Schelling was temporary', and 
that he returned, with still deeper faith and clearer in- 
sight, to the theistic system. For, no mind of the age in 
which he lived, or of any age, was more decidedly and 
determinedly theistic, than Jacobi. Uis Letters to Men- 
delssohn upon the system of Spinoza^ and still more, be- 
cause more regularly constructed, his treatise on Divine 
Things and their Revelation^ are among the most genial, 
certainly, and we think among the most impressive, and 
practically effective, of all attacks upon the pantheistic 
naturalism. We know that it was fashionable, especialljf 
when the hard logical processes of IlegelianiBra were 
more influential and authoritative as models than they 
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now are, to decry the method of Jacobi as unscientific, 
and to endeavor to weaken the force of his views, by the 
assertion, that his is the mere " philosophy of feeling." 
But there is reason to believe, that this same thinker, 
tliongh deficient as must be acknowledged in the logical 
and systematizing ability of Kant and Hegel, has done a 
giant's work, in aiding to bring the German mind back 
to the position of theism in philosophy. His influence, 
healthfiil and fruitful, is to be traced through the whole 
V" of the spiritual school of theologians. If there is any one 
of the many philosophers of Germany, who is regarded 
with admiration and veneration by this class of reflecting 
men — a class which shares largely in the disposition of its 
great head, Schleiermacher, to establish theology upon an 
independent basis, and thereby divorce it altogether from 
philosophy — it is Jacobi ; and this, principally on the 
ground of his earnest religious abhorrence of that specu- 
lation of the mere understanding which, under the name 
of philosophy, has so invariably ended in the overthrow 
of the foundations of ethics and religion. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this point of Cole- 
ridge's relation to Schelling, because we believe it to be 
the fact that the philosophic system which he finally 
adopted, and which is the prominent one in his writings, 
is irreconcilable with the system of Identity, and if sc^, 
that it is of the highest importance that the fact be known 
and acknowledged. Moreover, the establishment of the 
position we have taken acquires some additional interest, 
in relation to the charge of plagiarism which has of late 
been frequently urged. This charge becomes of little 
importance, so far as the question of Coleridge's original 
power as a philosopher is concerned, so soon as it appears 
that this reception of the views of Schelling was only one 
feature in the temporary pantheistic stage of his mental 
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liistory, and of Btill less importance, when it is further 
considered, that Schelling himself is entitled to but small 
credit on the score of absolute invention — the philosophy 
of Spinoza being " the rock and the quarry," on and out 
of which the whole system of Identity was constructed. 
Indeed, in leaving this system, Coleridge has been imi- 
tated by Schelling himself, if, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, the later system of this philosopher is a renuncia- 
tion of his earlier, and not a mere development of it. 
How far either of these two minds possessed that highest, 
and most truly original philosophic power — the power of 
forming an era in the history of philosophy, by carrying 
the philosophic mind onward through another stadium \h 
its normul course and development — remains yet to bo 
seen. This point cannot be settled, until the publication 
of the Logosophia of Coleridge, and the recent system of 
Schelling. 

The influence, however, of this pantheistic system upon 
Coleridge was for a time undoubtedly great, harmonizing as 
it did with the imaginative side of his nature, and promis- 
ing, as it always has done, to reduce all knowledge to a 
unity — that pi^omise always so impressive and fascinating 
for the hiiman intellect, and which moreover addresses, 
though in this instance by a false method, one of the 
necessary and organic wants of reason itself. Besides the 
disquisition in tlie twelfth chapter of the Biographia 
Literariaj there are some statements in the Friend^ * 
respecting the mutual relations of nature and the mind of 
man, and trains of reflection, that spring, as it seems to 
us, from the pantheistic intuition, and which, run out to 
their legitimate consequences, would end in a mere natur- 
alism, of which all of Coleridge's more matured, and more 

* See EBiiaya X and XI. of the Friend, Works XL, 449- 473. 
18* 
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Btrictly scientific views are a profoaud and powerful re* 
f ntatioD^ and against which, his own moral and spiritaal 
consciousnesSy Gei*tainly for the last twenty years of his 
life, was one loud and solemn protest * 



* Mrs. H. K Coleridge, in a note to Chapter EC. of the Biographia 
Literazia, remarks that her father, **BOon after the composition of tlie 
Biographia Literaria, beoame dissatisfied with Bofaelling^s system of 
philosophy, considered as a fundamental and oomprehensiye scheme, 
and objected to it as essentially pantheistic/' She then adds, that she 
is *^ not aware, however, that he at any time altered or set aside the 
doctrine of Sohelling, pnt forth in the Biographia Literaria, on nature 
and the mind of man, with their mutual relations ; or, indeed, that he 
discovered any positive err?r, or incompatibility with higher truth, in 
such parts of ScheUing's system as are adopted in the Biographia Liter- 
aria, and which he Relieved himself, in the main, to have anticipated.*' 

It is difficult to reconcile this last statement with the preceding re- 
mark, that Coleridge finally regarded the system of Schelling as ^* es- 
sentially pantheistic.'^ The doctrine of Schelling, on **the mutual 
relations of nature and the mind of man," which Coleridge has repro- 
duced in Chapter XII of the Biographia, is, that there is originally an 
identity of substance between them, and that both are only different 
modifications, or phases, of one and the same substance or being. 
According to this scheme, commonly called the ^stem of Identity, that 
which in one of iia aspects is nature, in the other aspect is spirit ; and 
it is the peculiar power and prerogative of the philosophic as distin- 
g^uished from the spontaneous or common consciousness, to perceive 
this identity, and thus to reduce back all the manifoldness in the 
spheres of both nature and spirit, or matter and mind, to the absolute 
and primary unity whence it all emanated, and which it all is — to the 
one substance, in the phraseology of Spinoza ; to the absolute subject- 
object, in the phraseology of Schelling ; to the absolute conception, in 
the phraseology of HegeL 

Now, we see not on what possible ground Schelling can be charged 
with pantheism, if not on that of this doctrine of the original identity of 
subject and object, — a doctrine which Schelling applied to the universal 
object and the universal subject ; asserting identity of substance not 
merely between nature and the mind of man, but between nature and 
all mind. It is certainly the gpround upon which both his and HegeVs 
i^stems are now generally regarded as pantheistic, and is the doctrine by 
wiiich the later German philosophy diilers from the earlier toto genere. 
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In thie connection^ also, it may be proper to epeak of 
the objection made to the system of Kant himself, that it 
is essentially skeptical. This objection is founded upon 



Kant, with Des Cartes, aflBLrmed the old doctrine of a duality between 
nature and epirit, matter and mind. He left the Rubjeot and object 
apart from each other when contemplated back of consoionfineas, and 
in their original metaphysical relations. And it is the standing objec- 
tion of the system of Identic to the Kantean philosophy, that it is 
dualistio ; that it does not reduce all thingn, both natural and spiritual, 
material and mental, to unity of essence ; whUe it is the coostant re- 
ply of the latter, that there can be no reduction of aU things to this 
speculafcive and pantheistic unity, for the good reason that there m 
no such unity. God and the universe are not one substance. Mind 
and matter differ in essence. In other words, the dogmatism of the 
pantheist afi&rming a single substance, of which both God and the world 
(so called) are alike modifications, is met by the dogmatism of the theist 
affirming a supramundane and spiritual Being who creates the world 
out of nothing, — thus affirming a primary and a secondary substance, 
the latter tmmanent in the former, it is true, but not emanent from it, 
or identical with it. And the question as to which of these two dog- 
matisms is legitimate ; which of these two postulates — that of one, or 
of two substances — ^is valid ; must be settled by a psychological method. 
That postulate is the true one which harmonises best with the various 
forms of human consciousness, especially those relating to ethics and 
religion ; which best explains ihem aU ; and best solves the vari%iua 
problems that arise in human consciousness. 

It may be said,' and it has been, that the system of Identity admits 
distinctions in the one universal substance, and only denies division or 
literal duality. But, a mere distinction in one and the same essence 
does not constitute another essence or being. To illustrate by refer- 
ence to the Christian doctrine of the trinity — the distinctions that sub- 
sist in the one single essence of the €k)dhead do not constitute three 
essences or beings. The distinctions are consubstantial, and are in, and 
of, one substance only. Unless, therefore, the distinction between God 
and the world is founded in an absolute duaUty of essence ; unless the 
distinction is &\Xo ical <Uao, and not merely Axkm koI &aAos ; it is no 
such distinction as theism affirms, and religion must affirm, between 
the Creator and creation. It would be impossible that the self -conscious- 
ness of God and that of man should be dSerent and diverse from 
each other (and they must be, in order to the existence of the relations 
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the fact, that the Critical philosophy denies the possibility, 
withiii a certain aph^re^ of an absolute knowledge on the 
part of the human mind, because its knowledge is con- 
formed to forms and modes of cognition that pertain to 
the human understanding, and are peculiar to it The 
thing in itself is not known, but only the thing as it ap- 
pears to the finite intelligence. An absolute knowledge, 
true intrinsically, and irrespective of the subjective laws 
of human intelligence, is therefore impossible within this 
spftere. 
If this theory were to be extended over, the whole do- 



and affeotiona of religion), if the essence which nnderlies each, when 
traced to its lowest metaphysical ground, is one and identically the 
same essence. 

We are aware of the alleged difficulty of accounting for a knowledge 
of the objectiye world, on the dualistic hypothesis that there is no iden- 
tity of substance between it and the eubjectiye intelligence, and of the 
confidence with which it is assumed that the mystery of cognition van- 
ishes, as soon as it is shown that all consciousness is in reaUty self >oon- 
Boiousness. But, self -consciousness is more mysterious and difficult to 
explain, than mere consciousness. It is easier to apprehend how the 
ego can cognixe an object that is other than the ego, than to apprehend 
how the ego can cognise the ego ; even as it is easier to understand 
how the eyeball oan see a tree, than to understand how the eyeball 
can see the eyeball. How the great problem will ultimately be solved, 
and how much Coleridge and Schelling have contributed toward the 
true solution, will be answered variously. But it seems to us, that 
neither of these minds ultimately rested in the doctrine of Identity, as 
the means of arriving at the true theory of perception. Schelling is 
understood to have renounced his earlier system, and to have verged 
toward theism, in his later views. And, certainly, aU such teaching of 
Coleridge as that the moral reason is the highest form of reason, and 
that no merely speculative decisions can set aside those of conwsUnee^ 
are in the vein and spirit of the Kantean phUosophy, and a protest 
against a theory that obliterates all the fixed lines and immutable dis- 
tinctions of theism. Such teaching could not have come from a mind 
included in the slowly-evolving, and bUndly-gioping prooeoses of the 
philosophy ol Identity. 
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mail) of knowledge, spiritual as well as natural, it is plain 
that it would end in universal skepticism. If, for instance, 
the knowledge which the human mind has of right and 
wrong, of its own freedom and immortality, of the divine 
attributes and the Infinite One in whom they inhere, is no 
real and absolute knowledge, but is merely subjective, the 
foundations of all morals and religion would sink out of 
sight immediately, and the human mind would be afloat 
upon the sea of doubt, conjectui^e, and denial. This was 
the identical skepticism against which Socrates* and Plato 
waged such serious and successful war. But Kant, by hii^ 
distinction of the speculative and practical reason, in- 
tended to confine^ and actually does confine this doctrine 
of a subjective and conditional knowledge to the sphere of 
the natural an^d the sensuous. Within this sphere, there 
is no absolute knowledge, for the good reason that there 
is no absolute object to be known. Absolute and neces- 
sary truth is not within the domain of nature, but above 
it altogether, in the domain of spirit.* All things that 
ai-e sensuous, and cognized by the imderstanding with its 
subjective forms, are in continual flux ; and even in re- 
gard to the immaterial principles beneath them, even in 
regard to the laws of nature tliemselves, we cannot con- 
ceive of their l)eing of such a necessary and immutable 
quality, as we cannot but conceive moral and spiritual laws 
aud realities to be. For, they are creations ex nihilo, and, 
as such, are only one out of Uie infinitely various manners 
in which the Divine Mind can express itself in a material 
universe. The whole domain of nature and of matter is 
itself but a means to an end, and therefore cannot, like 
the domain of the spiritual which is an end, have absolute 



* See Gudworth's Immutable Morality, paasim ; where this aame view 
is maintained. 
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and necessary characteristics, and therefore cannot be the 
object of an absolute knowledge. All this domain of the 
conditional, therefore, legitimately comes before the un- 
derstanding, with its categories or subjective forms of cog- 
nition. 

But, there is another and a higher realm than that of 
nature, of another substance, and therefore not merely a 
higher development of the natural. The moral and spirit- 
ual world, as it is not subject in its functions and operations 
to the law of cause and effect, but is the sphere of free- 
dom, so it is not cognizable under the forms of the under- 
standing, but by the direct intuitions of reason. It is no 
mere afterthought, therefore, as has been charged, but a 
most strictly philosophic procedure in the system of Kant, 
by which, after the whole domain of the natural and the 
conditioned has been legitimately brought within the ken 
of the understanding, the domain of the spiritual and the 
absolute is assigned to a higher, even the very highest 
faculty of the soul, as the proper organ and inlet of knowl- 
edge regarding it. It is because such an object of knowl- 
edge as God, e, g,^ cannot be truly known by being brought 
within the limitations of time and space, and under tlie 
categories of quantity, quality, &c., that Kant affirmed the 
existence of a power in man, not hampered by these sub- 
jective forms of the understanding, through which, by an 
act of direct spiritual intuition, this highest of all objects 
is known. Not/uUt/ and co^npletely known, as some have 
falsely asserted that he taught ; for, the object in question 
is infinite, and reason in man is finite ; but truly and abso- 
lutely known, so far as the cognition does extend. Kant, 
unlike Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, never claimed for the 
finite reason of man that plenitude of knowledge which 
belongs only to the infinite reason, but he did affirm, that 
so far as the reason in man does have any knowledge of 
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Gk)d, and of spiritual objects generally, it has an absolute 
and not relative knowledge. Otod is not thus, for one 
man's reason, and thus, for another man's, as a color is 
thus, for the sense of one man, and thus, for the sense of 
anotlier ; but, so far as his infinite fulness is known by 
the finite reason, it is known as it really isj and is there- 
fore known in the same way by all rational beings, and is 
the same to all. The same is true of all the ideas and 
objects of the spiritual, as distinguished from the natural 
world. In the former, the human mind has an absolute, 
i, e. unconditionally true knowledge, so far as it has any 
at all (for there may be no development of reason, and no 
use of the faculty at all), while in the latter, its knowledge 
is merely subjective and conditional. Hence the promi* 
nence, the supremacy, assigned in Kant's system to the 
moral or practical reason. This is reason in its highest 
and substantive form, and no decisions of any other fac- 
ulty of the human soul have such absolute authority re- 
specting moral and spiritual problems, as distinguished 
from problems of nature and matter, as those of this fac- 
ulty. It stands over against the moral and spiritual world, 
precisely as the five senses stand over against the world of 
sense, and there is the same immediateness of knowledge 
in the one case as in the otlier. In the phrase of Jacobi, 
reason, i. e, the moral reason, is the sense for the supenmt- 
ural,* and therefore we have, in fact, the same kind of 
evidence for the reality of spiritual objects, that we have 
for that of objects of sense — ^the evidence of a direct in- 
tuition. 

There is, therefore, no room for skepticism, on this sys- 
tem, within the only sphere in which the philosopher and 
the theologian have any vital interest in keeping it out-« 

* Yon den gdtUiohen Diagan, Beilae« A. 
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the sphere of the moral and spiritual. However subjeo 
tive and relative may be our knowledge of the material 
and natural, coming to us as it does through the mechan- 
ism of the understanding, and shaped by it into conform- 
ity with our subjective structure as creatures of sense 
and time, our knowledge of the supernatural, so far as 
we have any at all, is absolute and unconditional. We 
may doubt in regard to the real nature of matter, but we 
cannot doubt in regard to the real nature of right and 
wrong. We may grant that our knowledge of an object 
of sense is conditional, and not absolutely reliable, but we 
may not grant that our knowledge of a moral attribute of 
God is conditional, and not absolutely reliable. The skepti- 
cism of the human mind, on this system, is confined to the 
lower and less important sphere of nature, while the " con- 
fidence of reason," the faith that is insight and the insight 
that is faith, can exist only in relation to the moral and 
spiritual world ; only in relation to moral and spiritual 
objects. 

Kant's treatise on the practical reason, therefore, though 
from the very nature of the subject (it being that mode of 
reason which is intuitional, and freest from the complexity 
of logical forms) not so artificially constructed as that upon 
the theoretic reason, and seemingly occupying a humbler 
place in his general system, should be regarded as tlie 
sincere and serious expression of his real views upon the 
highest form of reason, and upon the very highest themes 
of reflection. Certainly, no one can peruse those lofty and 
ennobling enunciations, respecting the great practical ideas 
of God, fi-eedom, and immortality, and those grand and 
swelling sentiments regarding the nature of duty and the 
moral law, that are contained in this treatise, without a deep 
conviction that this part of Kant's system was by no means 
an aftertliought, or contrivance to save himself from uui- 
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versal skepticiBin.* If the cold and passionless intellect 
of the sage of Konigsberg ever rises into the sphere of 
feeling, and ever exhibits anything of that real enthu- 
siasm by which a living knowledge is always accompanied 
and manifested, it is in this, the most practical and serious- 
toned of all his productions. And if it is objected, as it 
has been, that this knowledge of the spiritual is rather a 
belief, than a knowledge, and that the function of this so- 
called practical reason is tliat of feeling rather than scien- 
tific cognition, the objection must be acknowledged to 
have ioYQQj provided^ that that only is scientific which ia 
the result of logical deductions, and tliat alone is know 
^edge which comes mediately into the mind by processes 
of comparison and generalization. But, on the other hand, 
if it is proper to call that, knowledge, which by virtue 
of its immediateneaa in the rational consciousness is a 
most original and intimate union of both cognition and 
feeling, of both reason and faith, of Hoth the scientific and 
the moral, then, the knowledge in question is the abso- 
lutely highest of all, for, it contains the elements of both 
forms of perception ; and is the most truly scientifio of 
all, because, in the form of first principles, it lies at 
the foundation of all the processes of logic, and all the 
structures of science. 

But, whatever may have been the relative position of 
the practical reason and its correspondent ideas, in the 
general system of Kant, or in Kant's own mind, no reader 
of Coleridge can doubt that for him, and his system, this 
form of reason and these ideas are paramount. Coleridge 
had a special interest in developing this part of philoso- 
phy, and establishing an absolute validity for the decisions 



* Kant himself asserto this. See Kritik der praotUohen Yexnonft, a. 
110. Rosenkranz^a Ed. 
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of the moral reason and conscience, superadded to that 
which actuated Kant. The former had received into his 
soul the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, while the latter, 
so far as we have had the means of judging, stood upon 
the position of the serious-minded deist, and was impelled 
to the defence of the foundations of ethics and natural 
religion, by no other motives than such as actuated minds 
like the emperor Marcus Aurelius and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Coleridge had more than a merely moral in- 
terest, in saving the fundamental principles of ethics and 
religion from an alMestroying skepticism, or an all-ab* 
sorbing naturalism, in philosophy. And hence the posi- 
tiveness, and, in the best sense of the word, the dogma- 
tism, with which he iterates and reiterates his affirmation, 
that " religion, as both the comer-stone and the key-stone 
of morality, must have a moral origin : so far at least, that 
the evidence of its doctrines cannot, like the truths of ab- 
sti'act science, be wholly independent of the will?'^ * 

Now, as the defender and interpreter of this decidedly 
and profoundly theistic system of philosophy, we regard 
the works of Coleridge as of great and growing worth, 
in the present state of the educated and thinking world. 
It is not to be doubted that pantheism is the most formid- 
able opponent which truth has to encounter in the culti- 
vated and reflecting classes. We do not here allude to 
the formal reception and logical defence of the system, 
so much as to that pantheistic way of thinking which is 
stealing into the lighter and more imaginative species of 
modem literature, and from them is passing over into the 
principles and opinions of men at large. This popularized 
naturalism — this naturalism of polite literature, and of 
literary society — is seen in the lack of that depth and 

iaLtfceouda, WoeIdb, IU. 207. 
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Btrength of tone, and that heartiness and robustness of 
temper, which characterize a mind into which the per 
sonah'ty of God and the responsibility of man cut sharply, 
and which does not cowardly shrink from a severe and 
salutary moral consciousness. There is no remedy for 
this error of the brain and of the heart, but in the resolute 
and positive affirmation (worthy of the name of virtue 
wherever found) of a distinction in essence between the 
natural and the spiritual, with its implication of a su- 
pi*eme and infinite Spirit, the first cause and last end of 
both the finitely spiritual and the natural. For all phi- 
losophy, false as well as true, must begin with an affirma- 
tion — a postulate upon which all else rests, and which is 
itself unsusceptible of proof, because it is the ground of 
proof for all other affirmations. Pantheism itself starts 
in dogmatism : starts with postulating, not proving, the 
existence of its one only substance. It has an interest in 
so doing. The evidence of this its so-called first truth 
" is not altogether independent of the wi-U^ Here too, 
the voluntary and the theoretic, the practical and the 
speculative, ai*e, though illegitimately, in one act of the 
intellect. In aspect therefore to the logical necessity, 
the compulsory necessity, of its first premise, we see not 
the advantage which it boasts of having over a theism 
which docs not reject all aid from the moral side of tlie 
human soul, or regard all evidence as not truly scientific 
and absolute that is not of the nature of mathematical. 
Since, then, there must be a postulate to start from, in 
either or any case, let the individual mind imitate that 
justifiable postivity, that rational dogmatism, of the gene- 
i*al human mind (which the soundly philosophizing mind 
only repeats with a fuller and distincter consciousness of 
the meaning and contents of the afiirmation) by which 
the absolute existence of a personal supra-mundane God 
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is affirmed. This Being styles Himself the I AM — the self- 
affirmed self -existence ; and what is left for the human 
reason but to imitate this positive affirmation, and stead- 
fastly to assert that ^'hb is, and is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek liim." 

In driving the hesitating mind over its hesitancy, and 
urging it up to that moral resoluteness, which is at tlie 
same time the most rational freedom, whereby it takes 
sides with the instincts of reason and the convictions of 
conscience, rather than with the schemes and fictions of 
the speculative understanding and the unethical deduc- 
tions from them, we esteem the writings of Coleridge 
to be of great worth. Apart from the influence of tho 
example of this most learned and most contemplative 
mind, the clearness and profundity with which the doc- 
trines of theism are enunciated, and their mutual relation 
and dependence explained, is admirably fitted to propa- 
gate the living pi*ocess of insight and of faith into the 
mind of the student. For it is one great merit of this 
author, that when his views are once mastered, they be- 
come inward and germinant. The consciousness of the 
teacher becomes that of the pupil. " You may,'' he says 
with perfect truth, " you may not understand my system, 
or any given part of it, or by a determined act of wilful- 
ness, you may, even without perceiving a ray of light, re- 
ject it, in anger and disgust But this I will say — that if 
you once master it, or any part of it, you cannot hesitate 
to acknowledge it as the truth. You cannot be skeptical 
about it."* And we appeal with confidence to tliose who 
have had opportunities for observing, whether, as matter 
of fact, those minds, and especially those young minds, 
(ever most liable to be misled by the imposing pretensions 

• Table Talk, Works, YL, 519, 620. 
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of a false and miscalled Bpiritnalism in philosophy) who 
have once come fairly and continuously under the influ- 
ence of the opinions of Coleridge, have not been, not only 
shielded from error, but also, fortified in the truth. Are 
those who have been educated and trained in this general 
method of philosophizing liable to be drawn aside from 
it } Does not the method itself beget and nurture a de- 
termined strength of philosophic character, which obsti- 
nately refuses to receive the brilliant and specious theories 
that are continually arising in the speculating world i 

This self-conscious and determined spirit, in the recipi- 
ent of the general system promulgated by Coleridge, 
springs naturally from its predominantly moral and practi- 
cal character. The staple and stuff of this philosophy 
are the great moral ideas, and the faculties of the human 
soul most honored and developed by it are the moral 
reason, the conscience, and the will. The purely specu- 
lative materiel of philosophy is made to hold its proper 
subordinate place, and the merely speculative and dialec- 
tic faculty is also subordinated along with it By recog- 
nizing the absolute authority of conscience, not only with- 
in the domain of religion but also of philosophy, and by 
affirming that the will itself, being the inmost centre of 
the man, and, ideally, conjoint and one with reason, ought 
not to stand entirely aloof, while, by a compulsory logical 
process, the first truths of philosophy and religion are 
attempted to be forced upon the mind with the same pas- 
sivity and indifference with which its belief of abstract 
axioms is necessitated — by regarding, in short, the moral 
reason and the fi*ee-will in their living synthesis, as the 
dominant faculty and seat of authority in the human soul, 
this system of philosophy not only secures a belief in the 
truths of theism, but at the same time builds up and 
strengtliens the human mind. Mental belief, in this sys* 
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tera, has the element of will in it. The doctrine of the 
Divine existence, e. g., is believed not merely passively, 
and from the mere mechanic structure of the intellect, as 
the axioms of geometry are, but to a certain extent by 
free self-determination. The individual believes in the 
essential difference between right and wrong, partly be- 
cause he is inclined to believe it, and not because it is im- 
possible to sophisticate himself into the disbelief of it. 
On this theory, man becomes responsible for his belief, 
even in respect to the first principles of morals and re- 
ligion, and thus feels all the stimulation of a free and 
therefore hazardous position. 

And this brings us back again, to the intensely theistic 
character of this philosophy. It is rooted and grounded 
in the personal and the spiritual, and not iii the least in 
the impersonal and the natural. Drawing in the outset, 
as we have remarked above, a distinct and broad line be- 
tween these two realms, it keeps them apart from each 
other, by affirming a difference in essence, and steadfastly 
resists any and every attempt to amalgamate them into 
one sole substance. The doctrine of creation, and not of 
emanaticm or of modification, is the doctrine by which 
it constructs its theory of the universe, and the doctrine 
of responsible self-determination, and not of irresponsible 
natural development, is the doctrine by which it constructs 
its systems of philosophy and religion. 

2. In the second place, we think that this author is 
worthy of study, for his general method of theologizing, 
and as an able defender and expounder of the doctrines 
of Christianity on grounds of reason and philosophy. 

In treating of this point, we shall be led to speak of 
Coleridge in his other principal character of a theologian. 
In regard to his general merits under this head, there is, 
both in this country and in Great Britain, more difference 
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of opinion than in regard to his general merits as a philoso- 
pher. We are inclined. to the belief, however, that there 
is a growing confidence in the substantial orthodoxy of 
his theological opinions, and that it is coming to be the 
belief even of those who do not sympathize with his phi- 
losophical opinions, and of coarse not, therefore, with 
his method of unfolding and defending the truths of 
Christianity, that the name of Coleridge deserves to be 
associated with those of the great English divines of the 
seventeenth centurv, and that his views do not differ fun- 
damentally f rom that body of Christian doctrine which 
had its first systematic origin in the head and heart of 
Augustine. We are ourselves firm in the belief, that the 
theology of Coleridge, notwithstanding variations on some 
points, of which we shall speak hereafter, and which we 
are by no means disposed to regard as insignificant, is yet 
heartily and fully on the Augustinian side of that con- 
troversy which, after all, makes up the pith and substance 
of dogmatic church history. Even in relation to the 
difference between the Calvinistic and Arminiau schemes, 
— schemes which, tliough essentially the same with the 
Augustinian and Semi-Pelagian, yet have a narrower 
sweep, and allow their adherents less latitude of move- 
ment — even in relation to these two schemes, respecting 
which there is such a shrinking in the English clergy, not- 
withstanding the strongly-pronounced tone of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, from a clear expression of opinion, Cole- 
ridge has not hesitated to say, tliat '^Calvinism (arch- 
bishop Leighton's, for example), compared with Jeremy 
Taylor's Arminianism, is as the lamb in the wolfs skin, to 
the wolf in the lamb's skin : the one is cruel in phrases, 
the other in the doctrine." • 

* Litenucy RemainB, Works, V. 900. 
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If the reader will peruse the Confession of Faith drawn 
up by Coleridge as far back as 1816,* he will find that he 
expresses his solemn belief in the personality and tri-unity 
of God, the free and guilty fall of man, the redemption of 
man by the incarnation and death of the Son of God, and 
the regeneration of the human soul by the Holy Spirit ; 
and if he will further peruse the development of Cole- 
ridge's views, in the Aids to Rejection especially, on these 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, he will find that, with 
the exception of that part of the subject of redemption 
technically denominated justification, Coleridge did not 
shrink from the most thorough-going statements. No 
divine, not even Calvin himself, ever expressed himself 
more decidedly than this author, in respect to such points 
as the divinity of Christ, the depth and totality of man's 
apostasy, and the utter bondage and helplessness of the 
fallen will : and the mere novice in theology knows that 
profound and thorough views of sin lie at the foundation 
of ^11 depth, comprehensiveness, and correctness, in a gen- 
eral theological system. 

It is rare, very rare, in the history of literature, to find 
a mind so deeply interested in the pursuits of philosophy 
and poetry as was that of Coleridge, at the same time 
deeply and increasingly interested in theological studies 
and speculations ; and still more rare, to find the philoso- 
pher and the poet so thoroughly committed to the distin- 
gxmhing doctrines of the Scriptures. Compare Coleridge, 
for example, with his learned and able contemporary in 
pliilosophy, Sir James Mackintosh, and observe the wide 
difiFerence between the two men, in respect to the relation 
of each to the so-called evangelical system. Compare him 
again with his contemporary and friend, the poet Southey, 

* Literary Bemains, Works, V. 16. 
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and notice Qie game wide difference, in the same respect 
vNeither Mackintosh nor Sonthej seem to have had that 
profound and living conscioasness of the trath of such 
doctrines as those of sin and redemption, which impai^ts 
so much of the theological character to Coleridge, and 
which would justify his being placed among the divines 
of England, were not theology, in this as in too many 
other instances, thrown into the shade by the less noble 
but more imposing departments of philosophy and poetry. 
He tells us that he was drawn off from poetry by the study 
of philosophy ; and the account we gather of his studies 
and reflections during the last quarter of his life shows, 
that he was drawn off — so far as the nature of the case 
permits this — ^from philosophy itself by theology: or, 
rather, tliat the one passed over into the other. 

Kow, it seems to us that this mind, having received 
such a profound discipline in philosophy, and that too a 
spiritual and theistic philosophy, and being led botli by 
its original tendency and the operation of divine grace to 
the study and defence of the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion on grounds of reason, is eminently fitted to be a guide 
and aid to reflection in this direction. We do ^ot recom- 
mend Coleridge to the student as the author of a theologi- 
cal system, but rather as the defender and expounder of a 
general method of inquiry and reflection upon theological 
doctrines, in the highest degree fruitful and sound. In- 
deed, what we have said of Coleridge's lack of con- 
structive ability in the department of philosophy applies 
with still more force to him as a theolc^ian. The longest 
and most continuous statements, that Coleridge has made 
upon the doctrines of Christianity, are to be found in 
the Aids to Reflection^ and yet the general character 
of tliis, the most elaborate and valuable of his prose 
productions, is aphoristic. The aphoristic 'method is, ob- 
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vionslj, not the best by which to convey opinions npon 
BO intrinsically systematic and actually Bystematized 
themes as the doctrines of Christianity ; mnch less, there- 
fore, can this method be employed successf ully, in con- 
Btracting a whole theological system. Still, as an aid to 
reflection, as inducing a general style of thinking, and 
manner of unfolding and defending truth, this method 
has some decided advantages over that of the connected 
treiltise. It allows of more mental freedom on the part 
of the pupil, and fosters original reflection, more than a 
work finished in all its parts and details. ^^For," sayB 
Lord Bacon, ^^ as young men, when they knit and shape per- 
fectly, do seldom grow to a further stature, so knowledge, 
while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in growth ; 
but when it is once comprehended in exact methods, it 
may perchance be further polished and illustrated, and 
accommodated for use and practice ; but it increaseth no 
more in bulk and substance." * 

We regard the general method of theologizing induced 
by the reflections of Coleridge upon theological doctrines, 
as eminently profound and comprehensive. It leads the 
student to prize first of all, depth, breadth, and certainty 
of view, in this department of knowledge. It does this, 

* Adyancement of Learning, Book I. — Consonant with this, are the 
following remarks of Schleiermaoher : '^Denn erinnert Buoh nnr, wie 
wenige Ton denen, welohe anf einem eigenen Wege in das innere dez 
Kator nnd des Geisbes eingedmngen sind nnd deren gegeaaeitiges Yer- 
haltnifis und innere Harmqnle in einem eigenen Lichte asgeschaat nnd 
dargestellt haben, wie dennoch nor wenige von ihnen gleich ein System 
ihres Erkennens hingestellt, sondem vielmehr fast alle in einer zartoren, 
Bollte 68 aach Beinserbrechlicheren Form, ihre Entdeckongen mitgetheilt 
haben. IJnd wenn Ihr dagogen anf die Sjsteme aeht in alien Schul- 
en, wie oft diese nicht andeis sind als der Sitz nnd die Pfianzstatte des 
todten Buchstabens ; weil namlioh, mit seltenen Ansnahmen, der selbst- 
bildende Geist der hohen Betrabhtang to fldohtig ist and m frei f iir di« 
btrengen Formen/' — Reden ftbei* die Beligioa. Erste Bede. 
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bj teaching as its first abd great lesson, that ^^ the scheme 
of Christianity, though not discoverable by hnman reason, 
is yet in accordance with it," * and that all reflection 
npon the tmths of Scripture ought, therefore, to carry 
the mind down into deeper and deeper depths of its own 
being, and result in the absolute and unassailable con- 
viction that divine revelation is likewise divine reason. 
The influence of Coleridge's speculations is to produce 
and establish the belief that there is no inward and neces- 
sary contradiction between faith and reason, but that when 
bo^ are traced to their ultimate and central unity, faiths 
in the phrase of Heinroth, f will be seen to be undeveloped 
and unconscious reason, and reason, again, this same faith, 
developed, self -conscious, and self-intelligent: in other 
words, that when the believer shall have been raised by 
the highest grade of Christian consciousness to the highest 
grade of Christian knowledge, he will see that the unques 
tioning and childlike docility with which he tioisted and 
rested in the truths and mysteries of Christianity, was the 
roost rational of all mental acts, and the most philosophic 
of all mental processes. That tliis absolute consciousness 
can be perfectly reached, even by the most profound and 
holiest mind while in the flesh, we for one deny ; for the 
same reason tliat, within the sphere of life and practice, 
we deny the doctrine of spiritual perfection here on earth; 
But, that this knowledge, this insight into the identity of 
the revelation of God with the reason of God, is a reality, 
and may be striven after, and that in its perfect complete- 
ness it will be attained by the human spirit when it has 
ceased to see through a glass darkly, has been the stead- 
fast belief of the holy and the wise, in all ages of the 
Christian church. There is a point, a final centre, where 

* Bioipraphia Litenuria, tnh fine, 
f AnthropologU, s. 219. 
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faith and insight meet, even in regard to the myateriea of 
ChriBtianity ; and to this point, the earnest straining eye 
of Christian speculation has in all ages steadily turned. 
This point is at once the mysterious power that attracts, 
and the goal where the whole mighty tendency is to come 
to a rest. Only on the hypothesis that the problem is not 
in its own nature absurd and insoluble, but that by a 
legitimate method Christian philosophy may draw nearer 
and nearer its solution, even here in space and time, can 
we account for the existence of a Christian theology at 
all. How far Coleridge has contributed, in the employ- 
ment of this method, to the scientific statement and philo- 
sophical defence of the doctrines of Christianity, and, 
generally, what his positive merits are in respect to this 
relation of philosophy to revelation, is a question to which 
we would devote a short space. 

In respect to the doctrine of the Trinity^ upon which 
his thoughts seem to have centered during his latter life, 
the position which he took, that this doctrine though mys- 
terious is yet rational, and is therefore a legitimate object 
of investigation for a rational mind, at first sight seems to 
extend* the sphere of Christian speculation beyond its 
proper limits. For the last two centuries, it has been cus- 
tomary among English and American theologians to re- 
ceive the doctrine of the Trinity purely on the ground of 
its being revealed in Scripture, and attempts to establish 
its rationality and intrinsic necessity have, in the main^ 
been deprecated. It has not always been so. In some 
ages, the doctrine of the triunity of the Divine Being was 
the battle-ground of the church, and we are inclined to 
think that the Christian mind has never reached a deeper 
depth in metaphysical philosophy, than that to which it 
was compelled to sink by the acute objections of Ariauism 
and Sabelliauism. Let any one thoughtfully peruse the 
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creods that had their origin in these controversies^ and see 
with what masterly care and ability the orthodox mind, in 
spite of all the imperfections of human language, strove to 
express the idea with which it was laboring, so as to avoid 
the Arian, the Sabetlian, and Tritheistic ideas of the 
Divine Katare, and theti ask himself if there is not some- 
thing of the mental, something of tlie rational, in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by virtue of which it becomes a 
legitimate object of contemplation for the human mind, 
and to some extent a guide to its inquiry. How could a 
man like Athanasius, for example, contend so earnestly, 
and with such truth of counter-statement, against a false 
idea, unless he had the true idea somewhat clear in his 
own mind to contend yi^n And if it be said that this was 
derived from the bare letter of the Scriptures, and tliat 
the whole controversy between the contending parties 
hinged upon the citation of proof texts, the question 
arises : How came Athanasius to see such a different truth 
in these texts from that which his opponents saw in them } 
Suppose a transfer of consciousness — suppose that the in- 
ward convictions and notions, upon the subject of the 
Trinity, possessed by Arius, could have been carried 
over into the mind of Athanasius — would the letter of 
these proof-texts have contained the same spirit, or mean- 
ing, for him that they actually did If For it must be 
recollected that the Scriptures do not furnish, ready- 
fonned, a systematic and scientific statement of the doc- 
trine in question. How, then, came the orthodox mind 
to derive its own sharply-defined dogma from the Scrip- 
' tures, and the hetei-odox mind its own equally sharply-de- 
fined dogma from tlie very same Scriptures, unless each 
brought an antecedent interpreting idea into the contro- 
^ verey ? We do not by any means suppose that this ortho- 
dox idea of the Trinity sprang up in the orthodox mind at 
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this particular indtant in the history of the church, and 
eutirelj independent of the Scriptores. It was a slow 
formation, and had come down from the beginning, as the 
joint prodact of scriptural teaching and rational reflectioD, 
bat was brought out, by this controversy, into a greater 
clearness and fullness than it had ever before appeared in^ 
outside of the circle of inspired minds. But that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was now an idea in the mind of the 
ckv/tch^ and therefore contained a mental element, by vir- 
tue of which it was a legitimate object of rational contem- 
plation, and not a mere letter upon the page of Scripture, 
is the point we wished to bring out. 

Kow we think^it a return to an older and better view of 
the subject, and not a mere novelty, that Coleridge was 
disposed to affirm, that whether it can be distinctly and 
fully shown or not, the doctrine of the Trinity ie a rational 
doctrine, and is not, therefore, a theme altogether forbid- 
den to the theologian because it stands in no sort of rela- 
tion to a human intelligence. We believe that the posi- 
tion taken by him in common with the spiritual school of 
theologians in Germany, between whose general views in 
theology and those of Coleridge there is much affinity, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity contains the only adequate 
and final answer to the standing objection of pantheism 
— viz., that an Infinite Being cannot be personal, because 
all personal self-consciousness implies limitation — is a 
valuable one for both philosophy and theology. It pro- 
poses a high aim for both of these sciences, and provided 
the investigation be conducted in the light of Scripture 
and of the Christian consciousness, and for the very pur- 
pose of destroying the pantheistic conception of the Deity, 
into which such abstruse and recondite speculation we 
confess is very apt to run,* we have little fear that the 

* The Trinitj of Hegel is an example. 
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cause of trae philoeophj and reL'gion will BnfiFer from the 
attempt. Whether the attempt be snccessf al or not, surely 
it is honoring divine revelation, and that body of system* 
atic knowledge which has sprung up out of it, to affirm 
with Julius Miiller, that '^ the Christian religion, as it lies 
in the New Testament, contains the fundamental elements 
of a perfect system of philosophy in itself ; that there can- 
not be a real reconciliation between philosophy and Chris- 
tianity, if such reconciliation must come in from without, 
and that such a reconciliation is possible only as it is 
merely an unfolding of that which is already contained 
by implication in Christianity : and hence, that it must be 
possible to find, from the immediate contents of the 
Christian religion, as its metaphysical camplementy vUir 
mate (md absolutely scientific statsTnents relative to the 
existence of. God and the world, and their mutual rela- 
tions, in such way as that they shall of themselves consti- 
tnte a system of Christian philosophy." * 

Furthermore, whether the attempt to construct philo- 
sophically the doctrine of the Trinity succeed or not, the 
assertion that it is grounded in reason, and the necessity 
of the Divine Nature, logically cuts the root of the doc- 
trine of a merely modal Trinity : a heresy that was re- 
vived by the contemplative Schleiermacher. If the doc- 
trine of the Trinity has a rational necessity, L e., a neces- 
sity in the Divine Essence itself — if God, in order to he 
persofud and self-conscious^ and not merely that he may 
manifest himself, must be triune— then it follows that a 
trinity of mere manifestation, whatever it may do for 
other beings than the Deity, leaves the Deity himself des- 
titute of self -consciousness. The position of the Christian 
theology is, that irrespective of his manifestation in the 

* Ii«hm TOQ der SOnda, Bd. L m. 7, 0. 
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universe, antecedent to the creation, and in the solitade 
of his own eternity, God is personally self-conscious and 
therefore triune — absolutely self-sufficient, and therefore 
needing to undergo no process, of development and mani- 
festation, in order to absolute plenitude and perfection 
of existence. By affirming that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is an absolutely rational and necessary one, because 
the Divine Nature is essentially and necessarily trinal, 
the doctrine of a relative and modal trinity is logically- 
precluded. 

So far as concerns the speculations themselves, of Colo- 
ridge, upon this doctrine, he undoubtedly received the 
theological statement of it, contained in the Nicene Creed, 
as the truth, and endeavored, from this as a point of de- 
parture, to originate a corresponding philosophical deter- 
mination of the doctrine. How much he has actually 
contributed to the scientiiic solution of the problem, each 
reader will decide for himself. We are free to say for 
ouraelves, that we think Coleridge committed an error in 
leaving the scheme of the triad for that of the tetrad, in his 
construction. The symbols of the Church proceed upon 
the hypothesis of a simple triad, which is also ^9, monad, 
and hence teach a trinity in unity and a unity in trinity. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, proceeds upon the scheme 
of the Pagan trinity, of which hints are to be found in 
Plato, and which can be traced back as far as Pythagoras 
— ^the scheme, namely, of a monad logically anterior to, 
and other than, the triad ; of a monad which originally 
is not a triad, but becomes one ; whereby four factors are 
introduced into the problem. The error in this scheme 
consists in this its assumption of an aboriginal unity exist* 
ing primarily by itself, and, in the order of nature, be- 
fore a trinity— of a ground for the trinity, or, in Cole- 
ridge's phrase, Sk jprothesis^ which is not in its own na- 
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tnre either trinal or pereonal, but is merely the imper- 
Bonai base from which the trinality is evolved. In this 
way, we think, a process of development is introduced 
into the Godhead that is incompatible with its immutable 
perfection, and with that golden position of the school- 
men, that God is actus puriseinbus sine vUa potentMi" 
tate. There is no latency in the Divine Being. He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, "We think we 
see in this scheme of Coleridge the influence of the pan- 
theistic conception of potentiality, instead of the theistic 
conception of self-completeness, and that if he had taken 
the distinct and full personality of the finite spirit as the 
image and likeness of the Infinite Personality, and, hav- 
ing steadfastly contemplated the necessary conditions of 
self-consciousness in man, had merely freed them from 
the limitations of the finite— of time, and degree — he 
would have been more successful, certainly more con- 
tinuous and progressive. While we say this, however, wo 
are far from believing that Coleridge's practical faith, as 
a Christian, in the Trinity, was in the least affected by 
this tendency to modalisni in his speculative construction 
of the doctrine — a ' modalism, too, which, as we have re- 
marked above, is logically, and ought actually to have 
been, precluded by the position which he heartily 
adopted, of the intrinsic rationality and necessity of the 
doctrine. Few minds in the whole history of the Chris- 
tian church, as we believe, have had more awful and 
adoring views of the Triune God, or have bowed down 
in more absolute and lowly worship before the Pather, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The refiections of Coleridge upon the great and impor- 
tant doctrine of Sin^ we regard as of the highest worth 
both in a practical and speculative respect. Indeed, a 
profound consciousness of sin in the heart, and a corre^ 
14* 
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spondingly profound theory of it in the head, are funda- 
mental to all depth and soundness of view in the general 
domain of theology. Coleridge speaks, in several places, 
of his renunciation of Socinianism and reception of Trini- 
tarianism as resulting from a change in his philosophical 
opinions : of a spiritual philosophy as the means of bring- 
ing him to a spiritual religion. Without denying the co- 
operation of this influence, we are yet inclined to the be- 
lief, that in his case, as in that of Augustine and of men 
of a strongly contemplative bent generally, the change 
from error to truth had its first and deepest source in that 
profound and bitter experience of an evil nature which 
every child of Adam must pass through before reaching 
peace of soul, and which, more than any other experience, 
carries the mind down into the depths of both the nature 
of man and of God. The biographical materials, for 
forming an estimate of the spirituality and religious ex- 
perience of Coleridge, are somewhat meagre, but there is 
full reason for believing, from the gushes of tender devo- 
tional feeling that burst up spontaneously, and with the 
utmost unconsciousness, on the slightest hint or occasion, 
that a most profound Christian experience lay warm and 
tremulous under the whole of his culture and character.* 
We think we can see plainly in those most touching ex- 
pressions of a sense of bondage which sometimes escape 
from him, that Coleridge, in common with the wise and 
the holy of all ages, was slowly but triumphantly fighting 
through that great fight between the flesh and the spirit, 
which, far more than the splendor of a merely human en- 

♦ See Table Tatt, Works, VI. 833 (Note), 827 (Note), 478 (Note), 
627; and Literary Remains, Works, V. 19-21, 868, 872, 290.— These 
passages should be read by any one who woold know how lowly and 
penitential, how filial and tmstfol a Christian this *< logioian, metaphy- 
sioan, and baxd," as Lamb oalled him, had beoome. 
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dowmenti is the secret of the lofty and melancholy inter- 
est with which, even if personally unacquainted with the 
struggle, every thoughtful mind contemplates the lives of 
those elect spirits whom God's grace has chosen as its dis- 
tinguished organs of manifestation — ^that unearthly contest 
which, more than all else, is the secret of that superior 
charm which sets the Confessions of Augustine as high 
above the Confessions of Bousseau as the heavens are 
above the earth. In this connection, we believe that the 
opium-eating of Coleridge, about which so much has been 
said in a pharisaic spirit, by those who had small if any 
knowledge of that publican-like humility, and lowly self- 
despair, which is the heart and kernel of a Christian as 
distinguished from a merely pagan or ethnic character, 
was the occasion, as are all evil habits in the regenerate 
soul, of this deep and continually deepening religious con- 
sciousness; and that if that peculiarity which resulted 
from this struggle with an evil habit were to be taken out 
of Coleridge's experience as a Christian, it would lose 
much of its depth, expanse, and true elevation. We have 
not the slightest doubt that, when told, '^ the tale of his 
long and passionate struggle with, and final victory over, 
the habit, wiU form one of the brightest, as well as most 
interesting traits of the moral and religious being of this 
humble, this exalted Christian." * The pious-minded be- 
liever who finds in his own experience a fac-simile of this 
struggle with the relics of an evil nature, and the philos- 
ophic inquirer who traces the Christian life to its hidden 
and lowest springs, are both of them, alike, far better 
qualified to be judges and censors over such a frailty 
and sin as the one in question, than those moralists who 
are precluded, as of old, from both the reception and 

* H. N. Ooleridge*8 PrefiMe to the Table Talk, Wcn^ YL 892. 
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the apprehension of an evangelical spirit, by their self* 
righteousness, and whose so-called religion is that merely 
negative thing which owes its origin not to the conflict 
of grace with sin, but to an excess of lymph in the 
blood. 

Coleridge's view of sin, which is to be fonnd the most 
fully expressed in the Aids to Eefleetionj is so intimately 
connected with his view of the will, that it is necessary to 
direct attention to the nature and functions of this impor- 
tant faculty. The place which the will holds in his sys- 
tem of philosophy was briefly alluded to under that head. 
As the spiritual, i. e., self-determined, principle in man, it 
stands over against all that is strictly and merely natural 
in him, in the sharpest opposition. In the idea and plan 
of the human soul it was intended to control and subject 
to its own rational self-determination all the functions and 
operations, all the appetencies and tendencies, of a nature 
which unallied with such a higher spiritual power would 
be as irresponsible, because as necessitated in its develop- 
meut, in man, as we find it to be in the brute. All radi- 
ocU deterioration, therefore, in the human soul, must begin 
in the «^determined part of it, for this is the only point 
at which a radical^ responsible change can be introduced, 
and from which it can evolve. A mere nature, as in the 
case of irrational and irresponsible existences, is not capa- 
ble of either a radical deterioration or a radical improve- 
ment. It must develop itself, in the main^ and substan- 
tially, in accordance with what has been inlaid in it. 
There are, therefore, in the world of nature as distin- 
guished from that of spirit, no radical changes — no terri- 
ble catastrophes like the fall of the human will, no glori- 
ous recoveries like its renovation. There is, and must be, 
within the realm of the strictly natural, only one Uniform 
evolution, in one continuous and endless line, because mere 
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development cannot, by a free act, go behind itself, and 
alter the basis from which it proceeds. 

Sin, therefore, as involving a radical change in the 
character, development, and history of the human soul, 
originates in the will. If man were a mere creatnre 
of nature, his development would go on with the same 
necessary uniformity with which a crystal or a tree is 
built up in accordance with the law of nature. But he is 
also a spiritual, i. e., ^«{/-determined, creature, and hence 
that possibility of sinning which has become a dreadful 
actuality. By virtue of this power, man is capable of 
throwing himself out of the normal line of development 
prescribed for him by his Creator, and of beginning, by 
an absolute beginning, a character, a course, and career, 
the. precise contrary to the right and ideal one. 

Without going into further detail in regard to sin as 
originating within the sphere of freedom — a point upon 
which there is no controversy among those who hold to 
the existence of sin at all — ^we wish to allude, as concisely 
as possible, to the idea of the will itself as held by Cole* 
ridge, and as it is found generally, we think, in the Platonic 
as distinguished from the Locke Calvinism. For, the doc- 
trine of sin assumes a very difFerent form, and is accom- 
panied with totally different results, both in speculative 
and practical theology, according as the idea of the will is 
capacious, deep, and exhaustive, or the contrary. If the 
will is regarded as merely the faculty of single choices, or 
particular volitions, the sin that has its origin in it must 
necessarily be atomic — a mere series of single and isolated 
acts, or, in the technics of theology, actual and conscious 
utmsgressions. If, on the other hand, the will is regarded 
as the power of determining the whole soul, and the soul 
as a whole, to an ultimate end of living, the sin that has 
its origin in it is dynamic — an immanent process or state 
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of tho will, haying the anity, depth and totality of a nature^ 
and, In theological phraseology ,,ie an evil nature, from which 
all actual and volitionary tranegressions proceed. This 
distinction between the volitionary and the voluntary or 
eelf-deterinining power — ^a difitinction plainly marked by 
the Latin arbitrium and volu7ita$y and equally plainly by 
the German Willkilhr and WHl&^—iB important not only 
intrinsically, but also in order to an apprehension of Cole- 
ridge's view of the doctrine of original sin, which, we think, 
does not differ materially from that of Augustine and the 
Beformers. For, althongh Coleridge insists earnestly and 
at length upon the doctrine of free self-determination, he 
is equally earnest and decided in affirming the absolute 
bondage and helplessness of tixejhllen human will. Ac- 
cording to him, the will is capable of originating its states 
— its holy state only in concurrence with, and aided by, 
the one Holy Will which is the ground and support of sJl 
finite holiness, and its sinful state without any aid or 
coK)peration on the part of the Infinite Will — ^but when an 
evil moral state has once been originated, and the will has 
once responsibly formed a sinful character and nature, a 
oentral radical change in the direction and tendency of 
this faculty is, from the very nature of the case, then out 
of its power. For the will is not merely the surface- 
faculty of single volitions, over which the individual has 
arbitrary control, but also that central, and inmost active 
principle into which all the powers of cognition and feel- 
ing are grafted, as into the very core and substance of the 
personality itself. So that when the will, in ihiB/tUl and 
adeqaate sense of the word, puts forth its sinful self-de- 
termination, it takes the whole soul along with it from the 
centre to circumference, leaving no remainder of power 
in reserve, by which the existing direction of its movement 
can be reversed. The fall of the will, therefo*^ though 
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a free and self-moved pi-ocedare, brings this faculty into 
snch a relation to holiness, that it is utterly impossible for 
it to recover itself back into its primitive state : it being 
a contradiction, to attribute a power of originating holi- 
ness, to a faculty, the wJiole of whose power is already 
absorbed in an unintennittent determination to sin. The 
will; as thus conceived, is a unit and a unity, and 
haviiig once freely set itself in the direction of evil, it 
thereby, and in the same proportion, becomes powerless 
in respect to a contrary direction ; not because, be it ob- 
served, of any compulsion from withbut, but because of 
the obstinate energjr and overmastering momentum within. 
It is an impossibility for Satan to cast out Satan, because 
it is an incompatibility. 

Coleridge, in brief, while holding to the doctrine of free 
self-determination with the serious earnestness of a phi- 
losopher who well knew the vital importance of it in a 
system of theism — the doctrine of responsible and per- 
sonal free-will being the very and only corrosive of all 
pantheistic naturalism — ^at the same time agreed with the 
oldest and soundest theology of the Christian church, in 
not affirming the existence of positive and efficient power 
in the fdUen will, either to recover itself, or to maintain 
itself in holiness after recovery. ^'Tbe difference," he 
says, ^' between a Calvinist and a Priestleyan materialist- 
necessitarian consists in this : the former not only believes 
a will, but that it is equivalent to the ego ipae^ to the 
actual self, in every moral agent ; though, he believes that 
in human nature it is an enslaved, because a corrupt will. 
In denying free-will to the unregenerate, he no more de« 
nies will, than in asserting the poor negroes in the West 
Indies to be slaves, I deny them to be men. Now the 
latter, the Priestleyan, uses the word will — not for any 
distinct correspondent power, but — ^f or the mere resvlt and 
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aggregate of fibres, motions, and sensations ; in short, it ie 
a mere generic term with him, just as when we say, tlio 
main current of a river." * In fine, the fallen will in re- 
lation to a holy state — in relation to the "new heart" 
of the Scriptures — is a capability and not an ability, a 
i-ecipiency and not a self-sufficient power, because the 
decided and positive energy of the faculty, its actual and 
actuating force, is entirely enlisted and swallowed up in 
the process of a sinful self-determination. This sinful 
self-determination, involving the whole soul into itself, 
and implicating all the energies of the inward being of 
man with itself, constitutes that evil nature, below the> 
range of distinct consciousness, from which all conscious 
transgression proceeds, and of which it is the phenomenal 
manifestation. In this way, sin is seen to be a single in* 
divisible nature, or disposition, and not merely an innu- 
merable series of isolated acts, and this nature again is 
seen to be essential guilt, because, as originated in a will 
and by a will, it is self-originated and self-determined. 
In the phrase of Coleridge, man " receives a nature into 
his will, which by this very act becomes a corrupt will ; 
and vice versd this will becomes his nature, and thus a 
corrupt nature ; " and, bearing in mind the distinguishing 
characteristics of nature and spirit, the reader will see the 
meaning of the further position of this author, " that a 
nature in a will is as inconsistent with freedom, as free 
choice with an incapacity of choosing aught but evil; 
and that a free power in a nature to fulfil a law above 
nature is a startling paradox to the reason." f 

Eespecting the doctrine of Original Sin, therefore, we 

* Literary BemaiDs, Works, Y. 448 ; compare, also, Aids to Befleo* 
tion, Comment on Aphorism X., Works, I. 271-291. 

f Aids to lieflection, Works, I. 281 (Note). See also Notes on 
Jezemj Taylor's Unum Neoessaziom. Literary Remains, Works» V. 195, 
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think there is a sabstantial agreement between Cioleridge 
and that form of doctrine which has come down in the 
Christian church as the best expression of both the Chris- 
tian experience, and the Christian reflection upon this 
momentoas subject ; and, as we have already remarked, a 
profound view of sin is the deep and strong soil from 
which all sound, healthy, and healing growths in theol(^i- 
cal speculation shoot up. Depth and- truth of theory here 
is the very best preventive of errors and misconceptions 
elsewhere, and the very best mitigation and remedy for 
them, if they exist. 

We have thus far spoken of the soundness and fruitf ul- 
ness of Coleridge's general method of theologizing ; of his 
profound belief in the inward harmony of reason and 
revelation, and of that instinctive and irresistible desire 
which he shared with the profoundcst theologians of all 
ages, tu exhibit and establish this harmony. We have also 
dwelt upon his views upon the fundamental doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Fall of man, selecting these out of the 
great circle of Christian doctrines, because they are fun- 
damental, and in their implication contain the whole 
Christian system. It is impossible, however, within the 
space of an essny, and it is not perhaps desirable, to pur- 
sue the opinions of this author through the whole sei:ies of 
individual doctrines, and having, as we think, shown his 
substantial agreement, so far as the general type and 
character of his theology is concerned, with the Augus- 
tinian, we pass now to a brief consideration of some 
erroneous and defective view^ that cling to it. 

Notwithstanding Coleridge's earnest advocacy of the 
doctrine of the self-determining power of the human 
will, whereby the origin of sin is taken out of the course 
of nature, and merely natural processes, and brought 
within the sphere of freedom and amenability to justice^ 
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we think that the idea of guiUj though by no means 
denied, or unrecognized, either in his personal experience 
or his specnlations, was not sufficiently deep, dear, and 
impressive for Iiim. Sin, for him, as for many contem- 
plative minds in the Christian church — as it was for Ori- 
gen in the early church, for the mystical theology of the 
middle ages, for the school of Schleiermacher at the pres- 
ent time — ^was too disproportionately the corruption and 
disharmony of the human soul, and not sufficiently its guilt. 
Now, the strongest motive which the theologian, as distin- 
guished from the philosopher, has for maintaining the doc- 
trine of free will, is to find an adequate and rational ground 
for the responsibility and criminality of the human soul as 
fallen and corrupt. He is not so anxious to establish the 
doctrine of self-determination in reference to the origin of 
holiness (though in this reference the doctrine is important), 
as in reference to the origin of sin : knowing that while 
there is little hazard in attributing too much to the divine 
agency in the production of moral good, there is the great- 
est hazard in implicating the deity in the origin of moral 
evil. It would seem, therefore, that so determined an 
advocate of the doctrine of human freedom as Coleridge 
was, should not only have seen that the very essence of 
sin, as sdf-determinddy and thereby distinguished from 
all other forms of evil, consists in its ill-desert and penal- 
ity, and that therefora its first and most important relation 
is to law and justice, but should, especially, have allowed 
this view to have moulded and shaped in a proper degree 
his theory of Redemption. But, the scheme which Cole- 
ridge presents in the Aida to Reflection is defective in 
not insisting with sufficient emphasis upon the truth, that 
as the essential nature of sin (by virtue of which it is 
different in kind from all other forms of evil, and becomes, 
strictly speaking, the only evil, per se) is ^ilt^ so an 
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essential element in any remedial plan must be atonement^ 
or eay>i(Uion, The correlate to guilt is atonement, and to 
attempt to satisfy those specific wants of the sinf al soul 
which spring oat of remorse of conscience, which is the 
jfelt and li/oing relation of sin to law and jastice, by a 
mere provision for spiritual sanctification, however needed 
and necessary this may be in its own place, must be like 
the attempt to satisfy thirst with food. Coleridge was 
repelled from the doctrine of vicarions atonement, by 
some of the mechanical schemes and forms under which 
it has been exhibited ; but if, as the best theology of the 
church has generally done, he had looked at it from the 
view-point of the absolute nature of justice^ and had 
brought it under the category of want and correlate— one 
of the most vital of all, and one with which Coleridge's 
own mind was thoroughly familiar — it seems to us that 
he would have seen, that, although the terms ransom and 
payment of a dedty when applied to the agency of the 
Kedeemer, are indeed metaphorical, the term eospiation is 
not.* If he had steadfastly contemplated the subjective 
wants of the human soul while filled with the conscious- 
ness of guilt, and before that sense of corruption and 
those yearnings for holiness of heart which are the conse- 
quent rather than antecedent of regeneration have sprung 

* S«e Aida to Reflection, Aph. XIX., Comment, Works I. 806-321. 
We neyer read this ardent but merely analogical argument against sub- 
stituted penal suffering within the spiritual sphere of justice, founded 
upon the merely natural, and wholly unjudicial, relation of a son to his 
mother, without thinking of the words in Wallenstein : 

^* O thou art biind^ with thy deep-seeing eyes.** 

There is no inward and real analogy between the two spheres. There 
can be no legitimate arguing from a sphere from which the retributive 
is altogether excluded, such as that of the mother and chUd, over 
into a sphere in which the retributive is the principal element, such as 
that of Qod the just and man the guUtjy. It is ft/nifimfit la AaAs y6«Si 
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np in it, and then had gone still farther, and contemplated 
the dread objective ground of this remorseful and guilty 
conscience, in the divine justice, which, throu^ this 
finite medium, reveals itself against all unrighteousness, 
he would have seen as the Augustines, the Anselms, the 
Calvins, and the Howes have seen, that there is a rational 
necessity for the expiation of guilt — a necessity founded 
in the rational nature and moral wants of man, and 
therefore primarily in the nature and attributes of that 
infinitely Holy Being who made man in his own image, 
and after his own likeness. 

Moreover, in taking the position which he does — viz., 
that the real and absolute relation of the Passion of the 
Bedeemer to the divine attributes is a mystery, in such 
sense that nothing can be affirmed concerning it that caa 
be intelligible to the human intellect, or edifying to the 
human heart (for this is said, when it is asserted that the 
subjective consequences in the redeemed are all that can 
be known upon the subject), Coleridge stands in remark- 
able inconsistency with himself. We have seen that even 
the Trinity was not by him regarded as a mystery, in the 
modern but i*eally improper sense of standing in no sort 
of relation to a rational intelligence — ^in the sense of con- 
taining no rational and intelligible element, upon which 
the human mind can seize as a point of contact and com- 
munion. And yet, one whole side of the work of liedemp- 
tion — that side, too, which stands in the very closest con- 
nection with the deepest and most awful sense in the 
human soul, the sense of guilt, and ministers to the deep- 
est and most awful craving that ever emerges into the 
horizon of consciousness, the craving for a deliverance 
from guilt on real grounds, i.e., on grounds of justice: 
(a craving that lies at the bottom of the whole system of 
sacrifices, Pagan as well as Jewish, and is both their 
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rational justification and explanation) — this whole side of 
the work of Bedemption is thrown utterly out of, and 
beyond, the range of the human mind ; so that although 
its consequences in the redeemed may be known, its own 
inward nature, tlie ground and cause of these very conse- 
qnences, is as utterly unknown and unknowable as that of 
a ^' gorgon or chimsera dire 1 " But, aside from this incon- 
sistency, it is a fatal objection to this theory, that these 
consequences themselves — this Christian peace of con- 
science, and sense of recx)nciliation with a Holy Lawgiver 
— cannot come into existence through such an ignorant 
and blind faith as the soul is shut up to on this scheme. 
Such effects cannot proceed from such a cause. Here, if 
anywhere in the whole field of the Christian consciousness, 
there must be the union of faith with insight. There 
must be some knowledge of the purpoaey and purport of 
the death of the Son of God — some knowledge of the 
inward and real relation which the substituted sufferings 
of Christ sustain to divine justice — before the guilt-stricken 
spirit, looking about instinctively for an atonement of 
guilt, can confidently and calmly rest in them for purposes 
of justification. At the very least, their intrinsic adaptation 
to the end proposed and desired, their adequacy^ must be 
recognized by the mind ; and what is such recognition 
but a species and a grade of knowledge respecting their 
nature, fitness, and rational necessity % The faith of the 
common Christian contains implicitly the rationale of the 
doctrine of atonement ; for, the origin and existence of 
this faith itself is explicable, only on the hypothesis that 
there is reason or fitness in the doctrine; and if it is 
rational, it is apprehensible. 

While, however, we are noticing this defect in Cole- 
ridge's statement of the doctrine of Bedemption, it ought 
at the same time to be observed, that he was not impelled 
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to the view he took, by a morbid and feeble moral eenti- 
ment, or from any dispoeition to merge all tlie divine 
attributes into an irrational and blind benevolence. It 
was an intelleotaal, more than a moral defect, with him ; 
for when he is himself opposing Socinianism — and few 
minds have been more heartily opposed to it than his — we 
find him employing the very same objections to a scheme of 
salvation that makes no provision for the guilt of man, 
and the justice of God, which the orthodox mind has 
urged in all ages. ^^Socinianism," he says, 'Ms not a 
religion, but a theory, and that too, a very pernicioas, or a 
very unsatisfactory theory. Pernicious — ^for it excludes 
all our deep and awful ideas of the perfect holiness of 
God, his justice and his mercy, and thereby makes the 
voice of couscience a delusion, as having no correspondent 
in the character of the legislator ; regarding God as merely 
a good-natured pleasure-giver, so happiness is produced, 
indifferent as to the means — ^uusatisfactory, for, it prom- 
ises forgiveness, without any solution of the difficulty of 
the compatibility qfthisy with thejttstice of Qod?^ * 

In other placeB,f on the other hand, we find him ex- 
pressing himself respecting the more mechanical view of 
this doctrine, with an impatience and rashness which a 
deeper, calmer, and more truly philosophic insight into it 
would have precluded. For, he who has meditated pro- 
foundly upon the Divine Being, and has thoughtfully 
asked himself the question : Has the Deity affections in 
any sense, aud what solid meaning have such biblical 
terms as anger and propitiation^ when applied to Him % 
will not be in haste to condemn even the most inadequate 
statement upon this '^ abyssmal subject," provided he sees 

* Literaiy Bemains, Works, V. 553, 658 ; and compare Works, Y. 
446-448. 
f Literaxy Bemains, Worka, V. 74, e. g. 
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that its general meaning and pnrpoi*t is on the right side 
of the great controversy. That Coleridge had not specn- 
lativelj reached the bottom of this doctrine, and acquired 
a view of it as profound and comprehensiye as that of 
Anselm, e. g., in his Cur Detts homo / or as that to which 
a tract like Owen's on the absolute nature of divine jus- 
tice leads, is evident from the irresolution of his mind, and 
the unsteadiness of his attitude.* In fine, as we remarked 
at the outset, the defect in Ooleridge's view of this subject 
is traceable to a deficiency in his theoretic view of sin, in 
one of its two main aspects. The idea was not full. And 
perhaps the cause of this speculative deficiency was a 
practical one at bottom. Like many other contemplative 
spirits, Coleridge came into Christianity gradually, and 
not through a violent inward crisis, and hence his experi- 
mental consciousness of sin, though not by any means 
entirely lacking the element of remorse, was yet predomi- 
nantly a sense of bondage and corruption. Wo doubt not 
that Coleridge's exposition of the doctrine of Bedemption 
(as would that of Schleiermacber) would have been differ- 
ent from what it now is, by a very important modifica- 
tion, had his own Christian consciousness been the result 
of such an invrard conflict with guilt as Luther's was, or 
such a keen insight into the nature of law and justice as 
Calvin had, instead of being, as it was, the result of a 
comparatively quiet transition into Christianity and growth 
therein ; in which process, the yearning after holiness and 
purity, instead of the craving after atonement for agonix- 

* When himielf attacking Sodnianimi, Coleridge employs the phxa- 
eeology of the Galvinist, and Beema thereby to leaenre the attacking of 
Galyiniam as a pecukum of his own ; as Johnson aUowed no one but 
himself to abase Goldsmith. See Litezaiy Remains, passim ; and ob- 
serye the genezal animos of the notes on Jeremjf Taylar^ and on A Bar* 
rkter'B HinU. 
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ing gailt in the conscience, was the predominant| though 
not sole feeling. 

In respect to the views of Coleridge upon the subject 
of Inspiration^ it is not oar purpose to enter into any de- 
tail, but simply to notice the defect in the general princi- 
ple adopted by him. This principle, to state it in a word, 
is as follows : In determining the absolute truth and 
authority of the Scriptures, the objective, generally, is 
subordinate to the subjective. With the exception of 
those particular instances in which the objective revela- 
tion explicitly claims a paramount superiority to the sub- 
jective intelligence, by asserting a direct dictation from 
God, the former has intrinsic authority or validity, only 
BO far as it acquires it before the bar of the individual 
judgment. The subjective reason, with the exception 
specified, is placed first, as the fixed and absolute norm 
or rule to which the objective reason is to be brought 
up and conformed. Now, the strongest objection to this 
theory of Revelation is to be derived from the very prin- 
ciples of the philosophy adopted, as we have endeavored 
to show, by Coleridge himself. But, even if we should 
regard him as an adherent of the later German pliiloso- 
phy, the absolute and fixed truth would not lie in the sub- 
ject alone, but in the identity of the subject and the ob- 
ject — in a common ground that contains both factors. 
And even this position would be more sound, and less 
objectionable, when applied to the mutual relations of 
the individual mind and divine Revelation, than the one 
which we have mentioned above, which is really ten- 
able only by an adherent of Ficlite's system, in which the 
truth is laid in the subject wholly. Even on the princi- 
ples of the philosophy of Identity, the truth would not be 
w^hoUy and ultimately in the subjective, nor would the 
objective Revelation be so passively exposed to the flue- 
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tnations of au individual consciousness ; becanse, at tho 
very least, there would be room for action and r^ctiou^ 
for correction and <?e>t^»^<?r-correction. 

But, we think it has been made out, that Coleridge, on 
this point of the relation of the subject to the object, ulti- 
mately adopted the view of the Kantean philosophy, snh- 
Btantially that of all thelstic systems, which explains the 
possibility of knowledge by a preconformity of the subject 
to the object, instead of au identity of substance between 
them. On this system, there is a dualism between the 
object and the subject. Of the two, the former is the un- 
limited and the universal, and stands over against the lat- 
ter as the limited and particular. It is the objective^ 
therefore, which possesses the fixed and uniform character 
(in this instance, the infallibility), to which the subjective 
comes up with its preconformed powers of apprehension ; 
and the function of the latter, consequently, is a recipient 
one, instead of an originant or creative one as in the sys- 
tem of Fichte, or a self-developing one as in the system 
of Schelling and Hegel. 

We are aware that Coleridge believed that the Scrip- 
tures are, as matter of fact, infallibly true on all funda- 
mental subjects, and that those doctrines which he, in 
common with the Christian church, regarded as vital 
to human salvation, are all plainly revealed in them. 
This ought to be noticed, because this of itself separates 
him heaven- wide from a mere rationalist, and places him 
in the same general class witli the evangelical school of 
theologians in Germany, in respect to this doctrine of In- 
spiration. Still, we regard it an error in him, and in 
them, that the canon is not contemplated as a complete 
whole in and by itself, having a common origin in the 
Divine Mind, in such sense, that as a body of information 
it is infallibly correct on all the subjects that come within 
15 
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its scope and purpose. There mnst be trath somewhere^ 
in regard to all, even the most unimportant, particulars of 
history, biography, and geography, that enter into the 
subject matter of the sacred canon, and it seems to us 
altogether the most rational, to presume and assume that 
it lies in the canon itself — in the written Kevelatiou con- 
sidered as a finished and inspired unity. These secondary 
matters are always an important, and sometimes vital part 
of the great whole,* and as they are so integrated into the 
solid doctrinal substance of the Scriptures that they can- 
not be taken out of it, any more than the blue veins can 
be from the solid marble, why is it not rational to believe 
that they had the same common origin with the doctrines 
and fundamental truths themselves which are encrusted 
and crystallized in them — in other' words, that the Divine 
Mind, whether as positively revealing, or inspiring, or 
superintending, is the ultimate Author of the whole? 
There are but two objections to this position. The first 
is, that the inspired writers become thereby mere amanu- 
enses and automata. This objection has no force for one 
who believes that the Divine can, and does, dwell and 
work in the human, in the most real and absolute manner, 
without in the least mutilating or suppressing the human, 
and ought not to be urged by one who believes in the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the regenerate soul. As, 

* In soms iiiBtaiices at least, a vital part ; as e. g. , the biographio 
memoirs of the Redeemer by the evangelists. If these are not infalli- 
ble as history, then the whole Christian religion instantaneonsly dis- 
appears : for then the Personage in whom it centres and rests cannot 
be proved to have had an actual existence in space and time, and 
the forecasting intimations which the human soul (of a Plato, e. g.) has 
had of a future Redeemer would not save it from skepticism and de- 
spair. Hence, in the contest between rationalism and supematuralism 
in Germany, the historical narratives in the four gospels have been tho 
hottest part of the battle-field. 
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in this instance, the human cannot be separated from the 
Divine, in the individnal consciousness, and all ^' the fruits 
of the Spirit" seem to be the very spontaneity of the hu- 
man soul itself, so, in the instance of the origination of 
the body of Holy Writ, while all, even the minutest parts 
have the flexibility, freshness, and naturalness of purely 
human productions, there is yet in and through them all, 
the unerring agency of the Supreme Mind. In other 
words, the Supreme Intelligence is the organizing princi- 
ple of that outstanding body of information which is 
called the Bible, and, working like any other organizing 
principle witli thoroughnesSy produces a whole that is 
characterized by its own characteristic — perfection of 
knowledge — even as life in the natural world diflFuses 
itself, and produces all the characteristic marks of life, 
out- to the rim of the tiniest leaf. The second objection, 
and a fatal one if it can be maintained, is, that there are 
actual errors in the Scriptures, on points in regard to 
which they profess to teach the truth. Let this be shown, 
if it can be ; but until it has been shown, without possi- 
bility of contradiction, the Christian mind is certainly 
rational in continuing to assume and affirm the infallibil- 
ity of the written word. We say tliis virith. confidence, 
because, out of the great number of alleged erix)rs and 
contradictions that have been urged against the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, there is not a single one 
established as such upon grounds that render it absurd for 
a defender of the doctrine to take the opposite side. 
There is no list of conceded and acknowledged eri'ors in 
the Scriptures. There are many difficulties still remain- 
ing, we grant, but while there is not a case in which the 
absolute and unappealable settlement has resulted in es- 
tablishing the fact of undoubted error, there are many in 
which it has resulted in favor of the doctrine of plenary 
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inspiration. No one acquainted with the resnlts of the 
severe and skeptical criticism, to which the canon has 
been subjected for the last half-ccntnry in Germany, will 
deny that the number of apparent contradictions and 
errora is smaller now than it was at the beginning of this 
period, and that the remainder of the series is diminish- 
ing. And, had Coleridge himself kept up with the prog- 
ress of Biblical Criticism in that country where the 
foundation of his views on this subject seems to have been 
laid, he would undoubtedly have seen reasons for reject- 
ing some erroneous hypotheses which, though exploded ia 
the land of their birth, clnng to him to the end of his life. 
He seems in regard to such an important point, as tlie in- 
spiration and canonical authority of the Christopmdia in 
both Matthew's and Luke's gospels, e. g., not to have 
made any advance upon the general views of the brilliant 
i but superficial Eichorn, who was his teacher in 1799.* 
• This whole subject of Inspiration, a most important and 
difficult one in some respects, turns upon the true relation 
of the subjective to the objective, and particularly of the 
h^raan to the Divine Reason. We cannot but regard this 
middle theory of Inspiration, set forth by Coleridge in 
•jommon with that spiritual school of theologians in Ger- 
many which is destined to exert a great, and we believe 
on the whole salutary influence upon the theology of this 
country and Great Britain, for some time to come, as in 
direct opposition to that sound and rational philosophy 
which regards the objective as fixed, reliable, and absolute, 
and conceives of the subjective as designed to receive this 
into itself with intelligence and freedom, and as really free 
from fluctuation and error, only so far as it partakes of 
the fixedness and truth of the objective. The finite rea- 

* Literaiy Eemains, Works, V. 76, 78, 79, 582. 
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Bon ie rather a recipiency than a self-siibsistent power, ac- 
coi*diDg to Kant and Jacobi, and there are many passages 
in Coleridge's writings that endorse this. The human 
mind is rather a capacity, than a self-sufficing fulness like 
the Divine Mind ; and therefore the only rational attitude 
of the subjective intelligence towards the objective Revela* 
tion, and towards all revelation of the Supreme Ileason, 
is that of intelligent and living receptivity. The Christian 
consciousness itself cannot safely be left to its own inde- 
pendent movement, without any moulding and modifying 
influence of the written word. The outward, fixed, and 
self-included Scripture must go down through all the 
ages and changes of the Christian experience and Chris- 
tian reflection, as the absolute norm by which the whole 
process of practical and speculative development is to be 
protected from deviations to the right hand and to the left. 
The inspii'ed Canon is to steady and solidify that living 
process of thinking and of feeling which is embodied and 
manifested in the Christian church, and keep it from the 
extremes on either hand, to which a finite mind and a 
living process are ever liable. Neither the practical nor 
the scientific form of a particular doctrine, or of Christian 
theology generally, may be sought for in the Christian 
consciousness, except as this has been rectified and puri- 
fied by the Scriptures — in the subjective, except as it has 
been rectified from its errors and purified from its foroigu 
elements, by the conscious reception into itself of the ob- 
jective which is absolutely free from botli. Thero would 
be more weight in the doctrine of the authority of the 
finite reason, and the Christian consciousness, than there 
now is, if all the processes of the human soul, even the re- 
generate human soul, were normal processes. But he 
has studied tlie history of even Christian speculation to 
little purpose, who has not learned from it the need of an 
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objective and fixed authority for the fallen, human raind 
Taken as a whole, the thinking of the human mind hae 
never been nearer the central line of truth, than while it 
has been under the influence and guidance of Christianity. 
Christian philosophy is far nearer this centre than the 
best schools of merely Pagan philosophy. And yet, how 
fluctuating has been the movement, and what constant 
need tliere has been of an absolute standard by which to 
determine and correct the aberrations of the human mind I 
We think that in his strong belief that Christianity is ab- 
solutely rational, and in his earnest desire to exhibit it as 
such, Coleridge was led, at times certainly, to attribute a 
greater power of origination to the finite reason than it 
really possesses, and to forget, that as an endowment super- 
induced, and not as the whole essence of the finite mind, 
reason in man, though the same in kind with the Supreme 
Eeasou, is not that infinite plenitude of wisdom which is 
incommunicable to a created spirit.* 

We have been the more free and full, in speaking of the 
views of Coleridge upon the two topics of vicarious 
Atonement^ and Inspiration^ because we believe that the 
defect in them originated not so much from a moral as 
from a speculative source. We have already spoken of 
the manner in which he identifies himself with the ortho- 
dox feeling and view, in relation to the doctrine of atone- 
ment, when himself opposing Socinianism, and any one 
who will carefully peruse the expressions of reverence 
for the Scriptures which spontaneously break from him, 
and bear in mind that whatever may be the actual in- 
-fluence^ the serious and solemn j??*rp(95«of his little tract was 
to strengthen the Bible in its claims upon the human in- 
tellect as the source of religious knowledge, cannot doubt 

* Compare the anthor^B Theological EBaaya, pp. % 4-210. 
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that Coleridge was induced to reject the common theory 
of Inspiration from a conviction that it really defeated its 
own end, and not because he wished to weaken, in the 
least, the belief of Christendom in the divine oracles. 
While, therefore, we have distinctly expressed our convic- 
tions on these points, we wish at the same time to remind 
the reader that these defects, though important, are not 
the substance and staple of the theological opinions of this 
author. Notwithstanding a partial disagreenaent with the 
Christian mind upon these subjects, there is a positive and 
profound agreement with it on all the other important 
doctrines of Christianity ; and it should be remembered 
that, in a fundamental agreement with such a body of trath 
as the Christian religion, a basis is laid for the ultimate 
correction of views and opinions not in consonance with 
it. When a mind has once received into itself the sub- 
stance of Christianity, it is its tendency to deepen and widen 
its religious consciousness, and in this process foreign 
and contradictory elements are finally cast out of it by its 
own saliency and vitality. In the case of Coleridge, it 
should moreover be observed, that he was compelled to clear 
himself of systems of philosophy and religion inimical to 
a theistic philosophy and a spiritual Christianity, in and 
during the development of his positive and final opinions ; 
and hence, that it is not to ' "^-^c^A at, tliat these latter 

should, here and there, exhibit the vanishing hues of the 
former. It is not to be wondered at, that some particles 
of the chaotic slime should have cleaved to him, compel- 
led as he was to paw himself out of ground, like Milton's 
first lion.* 

* Now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts ; then springs, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane: 

Paradise Lost, VIL 46»^6(i 
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We have now, as briefly as possible, touched upon the 
leading points in the philosophy and theology of Coleridge, 
thei*eby to show what are the general drift and spirit of 
his speculations in these two highest departments of 
knowledge. We have riot been anxious to defend this 
author upon each and every one of the various topics on 
which he has given the wx)rld his thoughts, believing that 
on some of them he is indefensible. At the same time, 
we have expressed a decided opinion, that in respect gen- 
erally to the highest problems of philosophy and theology, 
the opinions of Coleridge are every way worthy of 
being classed with those of the master minds of the race. 
We are confident that his writings contain, after subtract- 
ing the subtrahend, a body of thought upon the highest 
themes of reflection well worthy of the study of every 
mind that is seeking a deep, clear, and exhaustive develop- 
ment of itself. Into the great variety of philosophical 
theories, and the great diversity in the ways and methods 
of thinking, characteristic of this age, we think the specu- 
lations of Coleridge deserve to be cast, and believe that 
just in proportion as they are thoroughly apprehended, 
and thereby enter vitally into the thinking world, will 
they allay the furious fermentation that is going on, and 
introduce unity, order, serenity, and health, into the men- 
tal processes of the times. We believe that they will do 
still more than this. We believe that they will help to 
fortify the minds of the rising generation of educated men 
in that Platonic method of philosophizing which has come 
down through all the mutations in the philosophic world, 
which has survived them all, which more than any other 
method has shown an affinity with religion, natural and re- 
vealed, and which, through its doctrine of seminal and 
germinant ideas, has been the fertile root of all the finest 
growths and fruitage of the human mind. 
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These are a few antobiographies that challenge and 
receive a special attention from age to age, because they 
possess characteristics that are not found in the common 
mass of such productions. They are the imreserved de- 
lineation of an extraordinary intellect and of a remarka- 
ble experience. They embody the thoughts of a deep 
mind in its most secret and absorbed hours, the emotions 
of a vehement soul in its most critical and impassioned 
moments. In them, the experiences of human life reach 
such a pitch of intensity, and such a breadtli, range, and 
depth, as to strike the reader virith both a sense of famil- 
iarity and a sense of strangeness. It is his own human 
thought and human feeling that he finds expressed ; and 
yet it is spoken with so much greater clearness, depth, and 
energy, than he is himself capable of, or than is charac- 
teristic of the mass of men, that it seems like the experi- 
ence of another sphere and another race of beings. The 
Confessions of Augustine is a work of this plass; and 
upon sending forth another edition of it, we seize the op- 
portunity to notice some of its more distinguishing and 
remarkable features. 

* Pnbluhed in 1859, as an introdiiction to the wxiter'a rerisioii of tha 
tnuiBlation of Augnstine's ConfeaaLonab 
16^ 
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1. The first characteristic that strikes the reader is, the 
singular mingling of metaphysical and devotional ele- 
ments in the work. The writer passes, with a freedom 
that often amounts to abruptness, from the intensely 
practical to the intensely speculative. In the very midst 
of his confession of sin, or rejoicing over deliverance from 
it, his subtle and inquisitive understanding starts a ques- 
tion the answer to which, if answer were possible, would 
involve the solution of all the problems that have baffled 
the metaphysical mind from Thales to Hegel. In the 
very opening of the work, for example, when the sur- 
charged and brimming soul is swelling with its thick- 
coming emotions, and is seeking vent for its sense of the 
divine mercy which has saved it from everlasting perdi- 
tion, it slides by an unconscious transition to the question : 
" Ifow shall I call upon my God, my God and Lord, since 
when I call for Him I shall be calling Him into myself I 
And what room is there within me, whither my God can 
come into me ? Whither can God come into me, God who 
made heaven and earth." * At the very moment when 
Augustine is enjoying the most heartfelt and positive 
communion with God, his intellect feels the pressure of 
the standing problem respecting the possibility of such 
an intercourse — the problem which Howe has discussed 
with such ability in that part of the Living Temple where 
he treats of the " conversableness " of God. Such transi- 
tions ai'e perpetually occurring, until, in the eleventh 
book, the author leaves his autobiography altogether, and 
devotes the remainder of the work to an interpretation of 
the opening chapters of Genesis, in which he debates the 
most recondite questions respecting time and eternity, the 
Creator and creation, and the triunity of the Divine 
Essence. 

* Confeasioiis, I. 2, 
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It 18 not, however, from any open or larking skepticism, 
or even from any mental unrest, that Augustine raises 
such inquiries. The great men in the Christian church 
have been little troubled by skeptical doubts. Their faith 
v^as too strong, their spiritual insight too clear, and their 
work too pressing, to be involved in that languid infidelity 
which assails a sentimental religiousness. Who can think 
of the Augustines, the Anselms, the Luthers, the Calvins, 
the Knoxes, and the Bunyans, as dallying with divine 
truth instead of grasping it ; and uttering, instead of the 
clarion tones of an assured and triumphant faith, the weak 
moan of 

'* An infant orying in the night; 
An infant ciying for the light ; 
And with no language but a ory." 

These questions, so numerous and so searching, in these 
Confessions, are not the issue or the index of a mind tor- 
mented by doubts. They are only the exuberant play and 
careering of a subtle and thoughtful intellect, from the 
vantage-ground of a living and victorious trust. Con- 
scions of being now, at last, at rest in God, the centre of 
being and blessedness, Augustine allows his mind to pose 
itself with the infinite truths that are involved in the child- 
like faith of the Christian. His purpose is not to unsettle 
his own belief, or that of his reader ; but by the mere im- 
mensity of truth to stagger and overwhelm the under- 
standing, and thereby fill the soul with that sense of mys- 
tery whiclx is at once the constituent element of awe and 
the nutriment of worship. Nothing can be farther from 
infidelity than the spirit with which Augustine raises 
these inquiries respecting time, eternity, the nature of God 
and the human soul, the possibility and manner of crea 
tion from nothing, the nature of matter, and the origin of 
evil. Neither is there anytiiing of gnostic curiosity and 
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pride, ia his approaches to the frontiers of this realm of 
mystery. He merely desires, by this tentative method, 
, to fill his own mind, already believing, hoping and rejoic- 
ing in divine realities, with a more distinct consciousness 
of the infinitude of the world beyond space and time, and 
of those facts and troths which, in his own phrase, cannot 
ent«r by any of the avenues of the flesh. Hence, his 
questionings leave him humble, while they leave him more 
self-intelligent. His speculation issues &om his religious 
life and feeling, and helps both to clarify and deepen 
it. In other words, Augustine is here practising upon 

C 1 1 i i his own celebrated dictum, that faith precedes scietiti^ 
A \ knowledge. The practical belief of the truths of Christi- 

\ 1 ' H 5^%nity contains much that is latent and undeveloped. The 
Christian is wiser than he knows. The moment he be- 
gins to examine the implications of his own vivid personal 
experience, he finds that they contain the entire rudimen- 
tal matter of Christian science. For example, he believes 
in the one living and personal Ood. But, the instant he 
commences the analysis of this idea of ideas, in the con- 
struction of the ontological argument, he discovers its pro- 
found capacity and its vast implication. Again, he be- 
lieves in God incarnate. But, when he endeavors to com- 
prehend what is involved in this fact and truth, he is 
overwhelmed bv the richness of its contents, and the 
multitude of its relations. His faith has positively and 
strongly grasped these ideas of God and the God-man ; 
but, to employ an illusti*ation of Bernard, it has grasped 
them in their closed and involuted form.* If he would 
pass, now, from faith to scientific reason, he needs only to 

* ^* InteUectos ration! iimititaz, fides anthoritati, opinio sola veil- 
simUitudine se taetor. Habent iUa duo oertam veritatem, sed fides 
clausam et involatAm, intelligentia nudam et manifestam.** — ^Bemar^ 
das, De Oonsiderafcione, Lib. V. cap. 3. 
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reflect upon the intrinsic meaning of these ideas, until 
they open along the lines of their structure, and are per- 
ceived philosophically, though not exhaustively. But, 
in this process, faith itself is reinforced and deepened by 
a reflex action, while, at the same time, the intellect is 
kept reverent and vigilant, because the cognition, though 
positive and correct as far as it reaches, is not exhaustive 
and complete, only by reason of the immensity and infini- 
tude of the object. 

Holding such a theory of the relation of reason to faith, 
Augustine never shrinks from making excursions into the 
region of metaphysical truth. Although he uniformly 
approaches the problems of theology upon their most dif- 
ficult side, and never attempts to become clear by becom- 
ing shallow, yet there is little fear of philosophy, and still 
less disparagement of reason in the writings of the bishop 
of Uippo. And this, because of the above-mentioned 
theory. Always making his own vital and confident 
faith the point from which he departs, and to which he 
returns, he is at once bold and safe. Go where he may, 
he cannot lose sight of his pole-star ; and thus he always 
keeps his northing. Like the mariner far out at sea, and 
with a strong ship under him, he careers courageously 
over the waste of waters, with no dread of a lee shore or 
of sunken rocks. Hence the frequency, and oftentimes 
the stmnge abruptness, of his metaphysical qneryings. He 
knows that all truth is consistent with itself, and that the 
philosophical answer, if it come at all, must come out of 
the material furnished by the Christian consciousness. 
His reason cannot contradict his faith, because it is homo- 
geneous and consubstantial with it. Tlie former is the 
evolution, the latter is the involution. 

2. A second characteristic of Augustine's Confessions is 
the union of a minute and exhaustive detail ofHn^ with 
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the mo9t intense and spiritual ahkorrence of it. The only 
work in any language that bears any comparison with 
this of the North African Father, is that in which £oua- 
seau pours out his life of passion and evil concupiscence. 
Thei*e is the same abandon and unreserve in each ; the 
same particularity in recounting the past conduct; the 
same subtle unwinding of the course of transgression. 
Each absorbs himself in his own biography, with an en- 
tireness and simplicity that precludes any thought for a 
spectator or a listener, any regard for either an unfeel- 
ing or a sympathizing world of readers. Augustine and 
Kousseau, both alike, withdraw into the secret and silent 
confessional of their own memories and recollections, and 
there pour out their confidences with utter self-abandon- 
ment. 

But, the resemblance ceases at this point. The motive 
prompting the confession, and the emotions that accom- 
pany it, ai'e as different as light from darkness, as Christ 
from Belial. Augustine's confession is really such — an 
acknowledgment to God. Rousseau's recital is a soliloquy 
that never goes beyond himself. The Christian bishop 
confesses his past sinful life, only that he may magnify 
and make his boast in that unmerited grace which plucked 
him " from the bottom of the bottomless pit." * He brings 
out his secret and scarlet sins into the light of his mem- 
ory, tliat he may praise the God of his salvation for his 
marvellous pity. "1 will now call to mind," he says, 
^' my past foulness, and the carnal corruptions of my soul ; 
not because I love them, but that I may love Thee, O my 
God. For love of Thy love, I do it ; reviewing my most 
wicked ways in the very bitterness of my remembrance, 
that Thou mayest grow sweet unto me," \ The mirute- 

* Confesfdons, II. 4. 
t Ibid., 11. 1. 
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ness, the plainness, and the exhanstiveness of his accoant 
of his sinful life, only sets in stronger relief the strange- 
n^B of the mercy that lifted him out of it ; only fills him 
with a delirium of joy and love towards his redeeming 
God. How different all this is from the motive and the 
feeling of Koussean, it is needless to say. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps, to affirm the existence of a deliberate inten- 
tion to debauch the world by those impenitent and shame- 
less confessions of sin and guilt, though such is unques- 
tionably the inevitable tendency of them. It is enough 
to say, that there certainly was no intention to waken ab- 
horrence of evil by means of them ; and still less to re- 
flect any light upon the Divine character and government 
The impelling motive probably was, to relieve an ungov- 
emed and restless nature, by a simple dverflow of the 
pent-up elements. Kousseau merely followed that im- 
pulse of a burdened soul which necessitates self-utter- 
ance ; that law of both mind and matter which inexorably 
forbids the perpetual suppression of struggling elements 
and forces. All the devices of man cannot choke down 
even the smallest spring of water, so that it shall never 
come to the surface ; and all the efforts of men and angels 
combined cannot keep under, in eternal burial, the emo- 
tions and passions of an inordinate and billowy spirit. 
Under this stress and pressure, the " self-torturing soph- 
ist" enters into the detail of his unworthy and unhap- 
py life, without the slightest recognition of the claims of 
law, and apparently without the slightest fear of its ret- 
ributions. The wild and passionate rehearsal goes on, 
but with no reference either to the holiness or the mercy 
of the Supreme ; with no allusion to the solemn relations 
of an immortal spirit either to time or to eternity. 

Again, while Augustine relates the sins of his youth, 
and his transgressions, with a plainness which the facti- 
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tions modesty of an inwardly impure mind has sometimes 
condemned, it is always with the most genuine and unaf- 
fected sorrow and abhorrence. A more sincere book than 
the Confessions of Augustine was never written. Every 
statement of sin is a wail over it. Bivers of water run 
down the relator's eyes, because he has not kept the divine 
law. The plainness of this book is like that of the proph- 
ecy of Ezekiel ; the vileness is brought out into sight, only 
that it may be trampled and stamped upon. The ethical 
indignation is like that of Moses, when he ground the 
golden calf to powder, and mingling it with water made 
the people drink it down. And yet it is not a spasmodic 
or an affected reprobation. From the deptlis of a now 
spiritualized mind, Augustine abhors his past iniquity. 
He is a new creature ; old things have passed away, and 
all things have become new. With the clear and crystal- 
line eye of the cherubim, he looks into the hole of the pit 
whence he was digged, and beholds accoi*ding to truth. 
There is no furtive glance towards the past voluptuous- 
ness. It is seen to be sin and guilt, meriting the wrath 
and curse of God, and fit only to be burned up in the con- 
suming fire of the Divine immaculateness. All this is 
perceived with calmness and certainty ; so that the judg- 
ment of damnation, which is passed by this autobiog- 
rapher upon his personal corruption, is deep and tranquil, 
like that of the bar of final doom. 

3. But this is only a negative excellence. A third char- 
acteristic of this work is that it palpitates with the positive 
love of God and goodness. The writer does not merely 
look back with aversion and abhorrence, but he looks 
forward with aspiration and longing. He gazes with 
a steady and rapt eye u]x>n the supernal Beauty — the 
heavenly Eros. His spiritualized perception reposes with 
joy unutterable and full of glorying upon the perfections 
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of God, and the realities of eternity. Hear his impassioned 
utterance : ^' Not with donbtin^, bat with assured con- 
sciousness, do I love Thee, Lord. But what do I love, 
when I love Thee ? Not tlie beauty of bodies, nor the 
fair harmony of time, nor the brightness of the light so 
gladsome to our eyes, nor sweet melodies of varied songs, 
nor the fragrant smell of flowers, and ointments, and 
spices, not manna and honey, not limbs acceptable to the 
embracements of flesh. None of these do 1 love when I 
love my God. And yet, I love a kind of light, a kind of 
melody, a kind of fragance, a kind of food, and a kind of 
embracement, when 1 love my God — the light, the melo- 
dy, the fragrance, the food, the embracement of the innei 
man : where there shineth unto my soul what space can- 
not contain, and there soundeth what time beareth not 
away, and there smelleth what breathing disperseth not, 
and there tasteth what eating diiuinisheth not, and there 
clingeth what satiety divorceth not This is it which I 
love when I love my God." The entire emotiveness of 
that deep, passionate. North- African nature has been trans- 
ferred from sense to spirit, from time to eternity, from 
earth to heaven, from the creature to the Creator, and 
now flows on like the river of God which is full of water. 
Indeed, the feeling which Augustine bears towards the 
blessed triune God cannot be better expressed than by 
the word affectionateness. . There is in his experience awe 
^ deep as the centre ; '' there is humility absolute ; there 
is the reverential fear of the wing-veiled cherubim ; but 
there is also, in and through it all, that confiding, child- 
like love which is both warranted and elicited by the 
dying prayer of the Redeemer. This man, who so often 
denominates himself " abominable," " miserable," and 
^ godless ; " who pnistrates his whole being in shame and 
grief unspeakable before the infinite and adorable majes- 
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ty of Ood ; yet finds an answer in his own regenerate 
consciousness to the wonderfal supplication of the He- 
deemer, that his redeemed "all may be one, as Thoa 
Father art in me, and I in Thee ; that they may be one 
even as we are one ; I in them, and Thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one." 

This sense of union with God is very vivid in this Latin 
Father ; as it is, also, in some of the more spiritual of the 
schoolmen — particularly Anselm and Bernard. It is very 
different, however, from that vague feeling of the mystic 
theologian which, even in its best forms, sometimes hovers 
upon the borders of pantheism, and in its worst forms, as 
in Eckart and Silcsius, is little better than the Hindoo 
absorption in the Deity. On the contrary, it is that intel- 
ligent consciousness of union with Grod which issues from 
the evangelical sense of reconciliation with Him through 
the hlood of ChrinL The ideas of incarnation and re- 
demption shape the whole experience of Augustine, and 
his communion with God has its ix)ot in the sense of sin 
and the sense of mercy. But these two utterly preclude 
the' pantheistic intuition. lie who feels himself to be 
guilty knows most piercingly that God and man are two 
distinct beings. And he who has rejoiced in the mani- 
fested pity of the Creator towards the creature cannot pos- 
sibly confound the two, either in philosophy or theology. 
And such is the foundation upon which Augustine's filial 
and affectionate communion with God rests. He knows 
that if God spared not his own Son, but freely gave him 
up a sacrifice for a gnilty creature like himself, he will 
surely, after this transaction, freely give him all things. 
Springing from this evangelical root, the affectiouatenesa 
of Augustine, whereby he cries, Abba, Father, is totally 
different, also, from that fatal form of self-deception seen 
in the sentimentalist's love of God. He does not presume 
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to cast himself upon the Divine mercy, until he has first 
recognized and acquiesced in the Divine justice. These 
Confessions contain none of that religiousness to which 
the intrinsic and eternal damnableness of sin is an ofiFen- 
sive truth, and which avoids all the retributive and judicial 
aspects of revelation. Augustine never shrinks from the 
fact, that a creature's free and wilful transgression in its 
own nature merits, and, without faith in Christ's blood of 
atonement, will receive, an everlasting punishment from the 
li ving God. lie knows that the doctrine, of genuine unad- 
fiah penitence for sm stands, or falls, with that of an absolute 
ill-desert and an everlasting penalty ; that every species 
of religious anxiety which reluctates at Christ's represen- 
tations of the final doom, and at the scripture doctrine that 
only Christ's atonement stands between a sinner and eternal 
perdition, is spurious ; and that he who would " climb up 
some other way " to throw himself into the arms of the 
[Redeemer, before he has knelt with a broken heart at the 
bar of the Judge, will ultimately meet a terrific rebuke to 
his presumption and moral worthlessness. Augustine's 
timst in the compassion of God has for its antecedent the 
distinct consciousness of the " wrath to come." The Di- 
vine love is, for his mind, a Helf-Hocrificsing pity that " bore 
his sins on the tree," and thereby delivered him from an 
infinite infliction that was merited and actually impending, 
or it would not have been vicariously endured* by incar- 
nate God. " I was going," he says, in reference to a dan- 
gerous sickness in his youth, " I was going down to hell, 
carrying all the sins which 1 had committed both against 
Thee and myself and others, many and grievous sins, over 
and above that bond of original sin whereby we all die in 
Adam. For, Thou hadst not forgiven me any of these 
things in Christ, nor had He abolished by Kis cross the en- 
mity which by my sins I had incurred with Thee. And, 
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now, the fever heightening, I was parting and departing 
for ever. For, had I then parted hence, whither had I 
departed but into fire and torments such as my misdeeds 
deserved in the truth of Thy appointment." * 

Such thoroughness in Augustine's experience of both 
the justice and the mercy of God resulted in an utidoubt- 
ing confidence in Qod. The trustfulness of his feeling 
towards the Di*ead Supreme exhibits itself, sometimes, 
like the pmttling of a child : ^^ I beseech Thee, my God, 
I would fain know, if so Thou wiliest, for what pur- 
IK)se was my baptism then deferred I Was it for ray good 
that tlie rein was laid loose, as it were, upon me, for me 
to sin ? " f " Bear with me, my God, while I say some- 
thing of my talents — Thy gift — and on wliat dotages I 
wasted them." :f In fact, the whole life, the entire expe- 
rience of Augustine, with all that is insignificant equally 
with all that is great in it, is poured into the ear of the 
Divine Confessor. To God there is nothing great and 
nothing small ; at)d this penitent, childlike, and affection- 
ate soul passes from point to point in its detail, without 
stopping to measure or compare. The Divine ear is not 
heavy that it cannot hear even the minutest items of the 
penitential recoi-d, and the filial, grateful heart is never 
tired of the exhaustive confession and rehearsal. 

Such an experience of both the law and the gospel 
brought Augustine into most intimate relations with 
God. " Sometimes," he says, " Thou admittest me to an 
affection very unusual, in my inmost soul ; rising to a 
strange sweetness, which, if it were perfected in me, I 
know not what in it would not belong to the life to come." § 

♦ Conf essionSf V. 9. 
flbid., I. 11. 
Jlbid., L17. 
glind., X U. 
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The Modern Chnrch is too destitute of this child-like 
affcctionateness and this fervor of love. It is certainly 
striking to pass from the more formal and reserved types 
of religions experience, characteristic of an over-civilized 
Christendom, to the simple and gashing utterances of 
Angpstine, Anselm, and Bernard. ^^ Too late I loved 
Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new 1 Too 
late I loved Thee. Oh, that I might repose on Thee I 
Oh I that Thou wonldest enter into my heart, and inebri- 
ate it. O Thou sweetness never failing. Thou blissful 
and assui-ed sweetness." * In one of tlie Soliloquies as- 
cribed to him, Augustine addresses God as both father and 
mother : ^^ Et tu Domine Deus pater orphanorum, et tu 
mater pupillorum tuorum, audi ejulatum iiliorum tuo- 
rum." The soul follows hard after God, and its pantings 
often find a natural expression in language and terms as 
fei*vid as those which we are wont to associate only with 
the most'absorbing and consuming of earthly passions. 
The rhythmical and sonorous Koman speech becomes yet 
more deep-toned and sounding in its note, as tlie rapt 
mind rises upon the wings of spiritual intuition and 
ecstasy. The superlative becomes the positive. " Dulcis- 
Bime, amantissime, benignissime, preciosissime, deside* 
rantissime, amabilissime, pulcherrime ; tu melle dulcior, 
lacte ot nive candidior, nectare suavior, gemmis et 
auro preciosior, cunctisque terrarum divitiis et honoribns 
mihi carior, quando te videbot Quando apparebo ante 
f Hciem tuam 2 Quando satiabor de pulchritudine tua } " f 



* OonfeMiona, X. 27 ; I. 6 ; II. 1. 

t Augustini, Opera, VI. 874, 928, sq. Ed. Migne. The Soliloquies 
and Meditations, from which these extracts are taken, are probablj 
ungenuine, bat the remark of Erasmus respecting them is true ? *^ Auo- 
torem esse vel AugusUnum, vel qui ejus libros non indiiigenter legit.** 
Thej bear the marks, however, of Romish interpolation. 
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This language, it should be remembered, flowB from a 
mind that is naturally speculative and dialectic ; that has 
meditated not merely profoundly, but systematically, upon 
the being and attributes of God. It is not the uttei*auce of 
a sentimentalist, but of a robust understanding, out of 
which issued the most logical and severe of the anpient 
types of Christian theology. When we find the most ab- 
stract and intellectual of the Christian fathers dissolving 
in tears, or soaring in ecstasy, we may be certain that the 
emotion flows from truth and reality. When the rock 
gushes out water, we may be sure that it is pure water. 
Were it not that we find the systematic writings of 
Augustine, which constitute the great bulk of his works, 
calm as reason itself, consecutive as logic itself, and 
entii'ely free from extravagance, we might query whether 
a sinful mortal, an iujperfectly sanctified man, could use 
such language as the above, without a latent insincerity ; 
or, at least, without running far in advance of his real 
emotions. But such soliloquies and meditations are the 
moments of Christian and saintly inspiration; hours 
when the deep and subtle reasoning of the renewed mind, 
having reached its term, becomes hushed and breathless 
in the spiritual intuition, and passes over into awe and 
worship. The knowledge of the cherub becomes the love 
of the seraph. The one is the dark root, the other the 
bright consummate flower of religion. 

One who imbues his mind with the spirit of Augustine's 
Confessions flnds no diiSculty, therefore, in underatandiug 
the Song of Solomon — the figures and phrase* of which 
are so frequently employed in the meditations and pray- 
ers of the great fathers and schoolmen. An earthly exe- 
gesis can interpret this song of songs only from its own 
point of view. The conceptions, figures, and terms of the 
spiritual lyric are instinctively referred to earthly rela- 
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tionehips. An unspiritnal mind cannot, by any possi- 
bility, rise into the pure ether and element of incorporeal 
and heavenly Beauty, in which the writer of this canticle 
moves his wings. But not so the Augustines^ the An- 
selras, and the Bernards. These purged and clear eyes 
were granted, at certain favored hours, and as the result 
of their long ^agils and meditations, the immortal vision 
of the pure in heart. And the immortal vision wakened 
the immortal longing. The environment of earth and 
time became a prison to the now illuminated spirit, and it 
pined for the hill of frankincense and the mountains of 
myn*h. Having seen the King in his beauty, the holy 
«»i»d ethereal soul fell into love-longing.* 

4. A fourth striking characteristic of these Confessions 
is, the insight which they afford into the origin and prog- 
ress of the Christian experience. They are the best com- 
mentary yet written upon the seventh and eighth chapters 
of Bomans. That quickening of the human spirit, which 
puts it again into vital and sensitive relations to the holy 
and the eternal ; that illumination of the mind, whereby 
it is enabled to perceive with clearness the real nature of 
truth and righteousness ; that empowering of the will, to 

* The ezperienoe of ihe elder Edwards exhibits these same character- 
istics. ** I b^fan,' * he says, *^ to have a new kind of apprehension and idea 
of Christ and the work of redemption. My mind was greatly engaged in 
meditations on Christ, on the beauty and excellence of his person. 
These words used to be abundantly with me: ^I am the Rose of 
Sharon, and the Lily of the valleys.* These words seemed to me 
sweetly to represent the loveliness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The 
whole book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I used to be 
much in reading it. The sense I hud of divine things would often, of 
a sudden, kindle up as it were a sweet burning in my heart ; an ardor of 
soul that I know not how to express." — This rapt, exulting vision of 
the Divine beauty and majesty, which fell upon him like the dawn, in 
the beginning of his Christian life, would, in the middle ages, havo 
given him the title of the *^ angelic," or the ^^ seraphic ** doctor. 
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the conflict and the victory — the entire process of restoring 
the divine image in the soul of man — is delineated in this 
book with a vividness and reality never exceeded by the 
uninspired mind. And particularly is the bondage of the 
fallen will brought to view. Augustine, though subject 
to pangs of conscience, and the forebodings of an unpar- 
d lued soul, from his earliest years, did not, nevertheiesB, 
attain evangelical peace until the thirty-second year of hi» 
life. He died at the age of seventy-six; so that nearly 
one-half of his earthly existence was spent m unregene- 
racy. He was born and bred iu the midst of paganism, 
and his tropical North- African nature immersed itself in 
the ambition and sensuality of his clime and his race, with 
an intensity to which the career of a Koussean, a Byron, 
or a Heine, affords a nearer parallel than does janythiug 
that meets the eye in the externally decent and restrained 
life of modern society. To such a soul of flame, was 
uttered in tones that startled, and tones that shattered, and 
^ones that for a moment paralyzed, the solemn words: 
^ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
(vantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh." 
It was, at first, like tlie giving up of the ghost. The effort 
to obey was convulsive. "Thou, O Lord, didst press upon 
me inwardly with a severe mercy, redoubling the lashes of 
fear and shame lest I should again give way, and not 
bursting that slight remaining tie it should recover 
strength, and bind me faster. For I said within myself, 
* Be it done now, be it done now.' And as I spake, I all 
but performed it. I all but did it, and did it not ; yet 
sunk not back to my former state, but kept my stand hard 
by, and took breath. And I essayed again, and lacked 
somewhat less of it, and somewhat less, and all but touched 
and laid hold upon it ; hesitating to die to death, and to 
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live to life. And the worse, whereto I was accnstomedy 
prevailed more with me than the better, whereto I was un- 
used ; and when the moment approached when I \^as to be- 
come other than I was, the greater dismay did it strike 
into me ; yet did it not strike me back, nor turn me away, 
but held me in suspense." * What a subtle and most 
truthful glimpse into the workings of inveterate sin, which 
has grown with liis growth, and strengthened with his 
strength, is afforded in the petition of his early manhood : 
" Give me continence, only not yetP f These, and a hun- 
dred others like them, bring the whole inward struggle into 
plain view. It is a real conflict in which the kingdom of 
heaven suffers violence, and the violent take it by force. 
We know of no other religions book, except the Bible 
and Pilgrim's Progress, that makes so deep an impression 
of reality as this one. Keligion, in the experience here 
delineated, is veritable. The fears and forebodings that 
herald it are actual. The pangs and throes that bring it 
to the birth are actual. The joys and sorrows, the assur- 
ance and the doubts that accompany its growth are actual. 
As the doctrinal system of Angustiue rests upon a basis of 
realism, so does his practical life and history. There is 
nothing, upon either side, that is nominal, fictitious, ideal. 
But, the whole excellence of this delineation of the 
bondage of the apostate will, which is the cause of all this 
struggle, will not be perceived, unless it be noticed that 
Augustine continually refers the enslavement to the crea- 
ture himself, and never to the Creator. It is the product 
of man's self-determination, and not of that creative fiat 
by which man was originally made a holy, and an tin- 
enslaved spirit in the image of God. " My will the ene- 
my held, and tkeruie had made a chain for me, and bound 

* GonfesBioiui, VIU. 11. 
t Ibid., Vm. 7. 
16 
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me. For, of a perverse will comes lust; and a lust 
yielded to becomes custom ; and costom not resisted be- 
comes necessity. By which links, as it were, joined to- 
gether as in a chain, a hard bondage held me enthralled. 
And that new will, to serve Thee freely and to enjoy 
Thee, O Grod, which had begun to be in me, was not able 
to overcome my former long-established wilfulness." * 
Thus, the bondage is guilt; and at the very instant 
when the soul is weighed down with a sense of utter im- 
potence to holiness, it is also prostrate before the judicial 
bar with the consciousness of deserved condemnation. 
The enslavement is not pleaded in excuse of sin, because it 
is perceived to be a fo/rt of sin. " All wickedness is 
weakness," says Milton's helpless Samson Agonistes. 
The element of servitude, like the element of blindness, 
or of hardness, is part and particle of that evil and abom- 
inable thing which the soul of God hates. The r^/fec 
action, or reaction, of transgression, upon the nnderstand- 
ing, is spiritual blindness; upon the heart, is spiritual 
hardness or insensibility ; upon the will, is spiritual bond- 
age, or inability to do good. The voluntary faculty cannot, 
any more than any other faculty of the soul, escape the re- 
action of its self-action. . Suicide is as total an extinction 
of life as homicide. Whosoever commits sin, by and in 
this very voluntary act, becomes the slave (SoiJXo?) of sin. 
The cause inevitably carries its consequence. That which 
is done cannot be undone ; and no will that self -deter- 
minedly apostatizes from Gk)d can be again the sound and 
strong faculty in reference to good, that it was before 
apostasy, except through the intervention of Divine reno- 
vating power. "The moral bondage, therefore, like the 
moral blindness and the moral hardness, enters into the 

* Conf eflsioiis, YIII. 5. 
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Bum total of human depravity, and goes to swell^ and not 
diminiBh, the 8uin-total of human condemnation. All 
this is implied in Augustine's anthropology. Nowhere 
is there a more profound consciousness of the impotence 
of the apostate will, and nowhere is there a more heart* 
felt and humble sense of personal ill-desert, than is ex- 
pressed in these Oonfessions. ^^ In these spiritual things," 
says Augustine, ^^ ability is one with will, and to will is 
to do ; and yet the thing is not done. Whence is this 
strange anomaly (monstrum) t The mind commands the 
hodyy and it obeys instantly ; the mind commands itself ^ 
and is resisted. The mind commands the hand to be 
moved, and such readiness is there, that command is 
scarce distinct from obedience. The mind commands the 
mind, its own aelfy to will ; and yet it doth not wilL It 
commands itself, I say, to will, and would not command 
unless it willed ; and yet what it commands is not done. 
But it willeth not entirely; therefore, doth it not com- 
mand entirely. For, it commandeth only so far forth as 
it willeth. The will commandeth that there be a wiU ; 
not another's will, but its own will. But it doth not 
command entirely ; therefoi*e, what it commandeth does 
not take place." * 

The overlooking of this voluntary origin of the bond- 
age of the human will has led to much misrepresentation 
of the theological system of the greatest intellect of the 
patristic period. Friends, as well as foes, have charged 
him with fatalism. Milman's portmit of Augustine, for 
example, is in many of its features an accurate one, and 
the general coloring is laid on with an admiring and even 
an enthusiastic eye. But, Milnian represents Augustin- 
iauism ^^ as offering up free agency upon the altar of re- 

* Gonf eaaioiiA, VIIL 0. 
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ligion, and thereby degrading the most wonderful work 
of omnipotence — a being endowed with free agency."* 
This statement would be trae, had Augnstine attributed 
the bondage of the human will to the creative act of God. 
But, in his theory, it is the product of a human act of 
free self-determination. /S^^enslarement and self-rniuy 
are one thing ; enslavement by the creative act, and ruin 
by compulsory force, are another. The charge of fatal- 
ism can, logically, be made only against the latter. The 
Latin father places all mankind in the first parents, and 
starts them with a created perfection — a holy will and an 
enlightened understanding. From this high vantage- 
ground, they fall by an act of self-determination as posi- 
tive, and as free, as that by which any one of Adam's 
posterity exerts an individual volition. Augustine does 
not explain this, but he always postulates and supposes it. 
An opponent may charge him with holding a mystery 
that, in his own opinion, is untenable ; but may not 
charge him with holding to a created sin, or to a perdi- 
tion that is necessitated by God. 

Such are some of the more salient points in the auto- 
biography of .Augustine. A moment's reflection upoa 
them will evince that they are of the very highest order, 
and that such a religious experience as is here portrayed 
cannot be studied without profit This book is worthy of 
being made a manual of devotion. It is not claimed to 
be entirely ' free from erroneous aspects of truth. No 
man wholly escapes the faults of his age ; and the Con- 
fessions of Augustine exhibit some of the deficiencies of the 
Church of the fifth century. But, in reference to the 
permanent and everlasting elements of the Christian ex- 
perience, the great main characteristics of the Christian 

* MUman'8 PrimitiTe ChriBtiamty, B. IIL oh. 10. 
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life, here is certainly a bold and accurate, a clear and 
large utterance. We are confident that familiarity with 
this book, for even a single year, would perceptibly affect 
the person's religious experience. It would infuse into it 
the rare quality of vividness. There are no stereotyped 
phrases, no technical terms or forms. It is the life of God 
in the soul of a strong man, rushing and rippling with the 
freedom of the life of nature. He who watches can almost 
see the growth ; he who listens can hear the perpetual 
motion ; and he who is in sympathy will be swept along. 
The revising of these Confessions has been a labor of 
love. As we have scanned the sentences and syllables, we 
have seemed to hear the beating of that flaming heart, 
which now for fifteen centuries has burnt and throbbed 
with a seraph's affection in the Mount of G-od. We have 
seemed to look into tliat deep and spiritual eye which 
gazed without shrinking, yet with bitter penitential tears, 
into the depths of a tormenting conscience and a sinful 
nature, that it might then gaze without dazzling, and with 
unutterable rapture, into the eyes and face of the Eternal. 
Our Protestantism concedes, without scruple, the cogno- 
men of saint to this ethereal spirit. Our Christianity tri- 
umphs in that marvellous power of grace, which wrought 
such a wondei'ful transformation. Having this example 
and living fact before our view, we believe that Christ 
the Lord has all power, both in heaven and upon earth ; 
and that there is lodged in his pierced and bleeding 
hands a spiritual energy tliat is able to renovate the 
mightiest and the most vitiated forms of humanity. The 
CsBsars and Napoleons, the Byrons and the Eousseaus, all 
the passionate spirits, all the stormy Titans, arc within 
reach of that irresistible influence wliich is centred in the 
Hedemption of the Sou of God, and is accessible to the 
prayers and the faith of the Church. 
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A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

"Dr. Shedd has fumuhed an important a>ntribution to the study of church history. 
To have made a readable book — a book which must interest the general scholar as^ well 
as the professed theologian— on a topic so difficult and so remote from the ordinary inter* 
ests and literary currents of the time, is itself a rare and very great merit, demanding 
graceful recognition from all the scholars of the land." — North Americnn Jieview, 

*' It is many vears since a more valuable contribution has been made, in this country 
or England, to tneological literature : one the study of which will yield riper fruits of 
Christian knowledge. I'hese volumes are marked by a thoroughness of knowledge and 
cieamcsH of statement, as well as by a certain vital element which pervades them, and 
which shows the love of the author for his great theme, and that he takes his position, not 
without but within his subject, and so relates the transformations and developments of 
religious thought as if he had himself passed through them.** — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

'* We hold that this is the most important contribution that has been made ID our 
theological literature during the present age." — Prtsbyttrian Standards 

'* In out judgment, no production of greater moment has been given to the public for 
a long time.** — PrUtcetoH Review^ 

' "A body of theological history which is in form as perfect as it is in substance 
excellent." — N, Y, Kvening Post. 

*'It well deserves an honorable and pennanent place in the standard literature of 
theology. •' — Netv Kngla ndtr. 

"A rich addition to our theological literature.*' — American Theological Revie^v. 

*' Dr. Shedd's Hisrory of Christian Doctrine, on its first appearance, Was unant- 
mou^ly recognized as filling with remarkable success a blank that had existed in our 
English literature on this important subject, and it still holds the foremost place in 
works of this class." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

'*The work will be found to be an admirable guide and stimulus in whatever per- 
tains to this department of theology. The student finds himself in the hands of a master 
able to quicken and enlarge his scope and spirit llie homileiical precepts are weU 
illustrated bv the author's own style, which is muscular, while quivering with nervous 
life. Nowadays one rarely reads such good English writing— elevated and dear, suiewy 
and flexible, transparent for the thought. Elach topic is handled in a true progressive 
method. Our young ministers may well make a study of this book.**— American 
Theol. Review, 

**,We have read, and with the profoundest interest, the whole of this remarkable 
book. To our view it is the ablest and the best of all which Dr. Shedd has written. 
It is egually remarkable for the range of its erudition, and for the keenness and thorough- 
ness of its analysis— for its tendency to stimulate the intellect, and to enlarge and intensify 
the moral purposes."— A^. Y, Ejra m sner. 



** We have read this book with almost unoualified apj»rovaL We cannot but regard 
It ax, on the wholr, the very best production of the kind with which we are acquainted. 
I'he topics dtjtcussed are of the first imporianoe to every minister of Christ oigaged in 
active service, and their discussion is conducted by earnestness as well as ability, an'i in 
a style whidi for dciu-, vigorous, and unexceptionaole English, is itself a model." — N. K. 
EvtutgieKst. 

^'llie ablest book on the subject which the generatioa has produced."— Christiam 
InMiunnctr. 

*' Dr. Shedd*s Homiletics and Pastoral Theology has ererywhere been welcomed 
as a sagacious and valuable contribution to the equipment of our rising preacbera." 
Mdiniurgk Daily Rex»uw, 

SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 



u> 



' These Sermons are an excellent course upon the theology of the law. Dr. Shcdd 
is one of the best known in this country of American theologians, and diose who are 
acquainted with his writings do not require to be told that he carries out Jis ideas with 
perspicuity, force, and conclusive completeness." — EdinbMrgk Daily Review. 

"The reader, whether he assent to the deductions of the author or not. must admit 
that they are enforced with logical conciseness, a rare wealth of learning, and an uncom- 
mon ability of argumentation." — N. Y. Evening Post. 

*' We o>mmend thi« volume to all who love the * strong meat* of christian tnith, 
and who rejoice in the adaptation of the power of the goapd to the deepest needs of the 
* natural man.' ^''—Naf I Baptist, Phila. 

" The author has given us a collection of clear, logical, earnest discourses, w«U 
adapted to the spirit of the times. We specially conunend the work to preachers of the 
gospeL" — Afethodist Protestant^ Baltimore. 

*' These sermons are clear in thought, the style is lucid and simple, lind free from 
the much- worn phrases of the puIpiL The arguments of the author are well arranged and 
put with great force." — Christian Union. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

"These Essays bear traces on every page, not only of a mind disciplined to close 
tiiinking, and at home in the abstractions of philosophy and theology, but versed in the 
noblest works of literature, and equally able to appreciate the creations of art and imagi- 
nation. The terseness and vigor of the style are well mated to the character of the 
thought."— AVw Englander. 

"^ lliese Essays are all marked by profound thought and perspicuity of sentiment 
The author has achieved a high reputation for the union of philosophic insight with genu- 
ine scholarship: of depth and clearness of thought with force and eleganoe of style; 
and for profound views of sin and grace, cherished not merely on dieoretical, but still 
more on moral and experimental grounds.** — Princeton Review. 

**The Essay upon Evolution, is an extraordinnrv specimen of the metaphysical 
treatise, and die charm of its rhetoric is not less noticeable Prof. Shedd never puts his 
creed under a bushel : but there are few students of any sect or class that will not derive 
great assistance from his labors." — U»iversalist Qunrterfy, 

*' The tendency of this volume is to encourage doctrinal investigation and doctrinal 
preaching ; to stimulate clergymen to improve their metliods of study, and to quicken 
their love of inquiry into die profoundest truths of religion." — Bibliotheca Sacra. ^ 

** These Esisays abound m strong thought, firralv and cleariy expressed, and in this 
the reader of a difFerent school of theology will take a pleasure, while he may dissent 
from the Uieory propounded." — Methodist Quarterly. 

**A book equally remarkable for profound thought and for dogmatic severity. 
Perhaps no stronger work has gone forth of late from any American theologian, nor any 
work which at the -same time runs so wholly in the face of the present drift of religious 
sentiment and scientific study.*— AiVw Yorh Times. 

*' The Genevan reformer has probably no abler or more devoted follower, at the 
present day than the author of these essays. In the circle of his readers he will find 
many who regard die study of his writings as an admirable exercise, for the vigor of 
their statements, the cbseness of their logic, and the athletic grasp of their conclusions, 
although tjieir own convictions are not represented in his system of theology.*'— Airw 
Yorh Tribune. 

*'Dr. Shed d^s weighty and forceful rhetoric has been the admiration and despair 
of most of his readers. To weight and force, we must add one other qualit^r whidi dis- 
l^guishes it, namely, fervor. Every theological student and every minister should 
possess, and should not only read, but study this volume.'*—?** Presbyterian. 

•,* The above boohs for sale by all boohselUrs, or will be sent, /ost or ex^resx 
charges paid, upon receipt of the price by the publishers, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

^43 AND 745 Broadway, New York. 



THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 



ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, A.D.1611. ' 

With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision 

of the Translation. 



How Beady. Complete in 6 yoIb. Boyal 8yo. Glofh, $5, 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 

and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Vol. I. — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 

Vol. II. — Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, ist Kings. 

Vol. Ill— 2d Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehkmiah, Esther. 

Vol, IV. — Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. 

Vol. V. — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations. 

Vol. VI. — Ezekiel, Daniel, The Minor Prophets. 

The want of a plain. Explanatory COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE more com- 
plete and accurate than any accessible to English readers having been long felt by men of 
education, in iM^ the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS connulted some 
of the the Bishops as to the best way of supplying the deficiency : and the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK undertook to orj^anize a plan for producing such a work, by the 
CQ-oper.«tion of scholars selected for theur biblical learning. 

The great object of this Commentary^ of which the Old Testament is now completed, 
is to put the general reader in full possession of whatever information may be reauisite to 
enable him to understand the Holy Scriptures, to gi«'e him, as far as possible, the same 
advantages as the scholar, and to supply him with satisfactory answers to objections 
resting upon misrepresentations of the text. 

It was decided to reprint, without alteration, the Authorized Version from the edition 
of i6iz, with the marginal references and renderings. Special care has been taken to 
furnish in all cases amended trauslaiions of passages proved to be incorrect in our version. 
The Comment is chiefly explanatory, presenting, in a concise and readable form, the 
results of learned investigations, carried on in this and other countries during the last 
half century. When fuller discussions of difficult passajg^s or important subjects are 
necessary, they are placed at the end of the chapter, or of the volume. 

The conduct oJ the work — as general Editor— has been entriisied to the Rev. F. C- 
Cook. M.A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincohi^s Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 

The Archbishop of York, in consultation with the Regius Professors of Divinity of 
Oxford and Cambridge, adviites with the general Editor upon questions arising during 
the progress of the work. 

IN THR PRRSS. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Vol. I. — Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Vol. II. — John and Acts. 

Vou III. — Epistles of St. Paul. 

Vol. IV. — Catholic Epistles and Revelations. 



•,♦ The above books for snit by all booktelUrs^ or will be sent^ jtorrf or exfreu 
tkarget /aid, upon rocei/t of tkt price by the publisher*, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

743 AND 745 Broadway, New York. 



Eangr's OommFiilflFg, 

CRITICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND HOMILETICAL. 
TRANSLATED, ENLARGED, AND EDITED 

BY 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

PKOFKSSOR IN THB UNION THBOLOCICAL SEMINABV. 



This is the most comprehensive and exhaustive Commentary on the whole 
Bible ever published in this or any other country. It will be completed in 
24 large royal octavo volumes. Twenty-tairo volumes have already ajppeared, 
and the remaining two are now in press. 

The German work, on which the English edition is based, is the product 
of about twenty distinguished Biblical scholars, of Germany. Holland, and 
Switzerland, and enjoys a high reputation and popularity wnerever German 
theology is studied. 

The American edition is not a mere translation (although embracing the 
whole of the German), but, to a large extent, an original work ; about one* 
third of the matter being added, and the whole adapted to the wants of the 
English and American student Its popularity and sale has been lately 
increasing in Great Britain. 

The press has been almost unanimous in its commendation of Lance's 
Commentary. It is generally regarded as being, on the whole, the most 
useful Commentary, especially for ministers and theological students — in 
which they are more likely to nnd what they desire than in anv other. It is 
a complete treasury of Biblical knowledge, brought down to tne latest date. 
It gives the results of careful, scholarly research ; yet in a form sufficiently 
popular for the use of intelligent laymen. The Homiletical department 
contains the best thoughts of the great divines and pulpit orators of all ages, 
on the texts explained, and supplies rich suggestions for sermons and Bible 
lectures. 

The following are some of the chief merits of this Commentary : 

I. // is orthodox and sound, without j^eing sectarian or denominational. 
It fairly represents the exegetical and doctrinal consensMS of evangelical 
divines of the present age. and yet ignores none of the just claims of liberal 
scientific criticism. 

a. // is comprehensive and complete — giving in beautiful order the 
authorized English version with emendations, a digest of the Critical Appa- 
ratus, Exegetical Explanations, Doctrinal and Ethical Inferences and 
Reflections, and Homiletical and Practical Hints and Applications. 

3. // is the product of fifty American [besides twenty European) Scholars, 
from the leading denominations and Theological institutions of the country. 
Professors in the Theological Seminaries of New York, Princeton, Andover, 
New Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati. 
Alleghany, Chicago, Madison, and other places, representing the Presbyte- 
rian. Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches, have contributed to this Commentary, and enriched it with the 
results of their special studies. It may, therefore, claim a national character 
more than any other work of the kind ever published in this country. 

*«* The above book for sale by all booksellers^ or will be sent, post or express 
charges P^idy upon receipt of the price by the publishers^ 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

743 AND 745 Broadway, New York. 



JProf. M. IB. Mlibwe's Marts. 

Language and the Study of Language. 

TWELVE LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF UNGUISTIC 
SCIENCE. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor ol 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Nmf 
Edition with Analysis, One toL, crown 8v^. doth* • $2.50 

From iks Ntto York Times, 

** This worlr of Professor Whitney is one of unusual interest, which will aflbrd to dM 
(Oieral reader a better survey than he can. elsewhere find of the i>resent state of lin- 
guistic science^ and it is also fiiU of ori(pnal and profound conclusions respecting tha 
Mature and office of human speedi. By its perusal, an intdligent reader wdl of neces- 
sity be auickened to higher intellectual action, while the £m^ and principles he will 
learn will be suggestive and fruitful in all future studies respecting toe character aad 
liistory of man.** 

ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 

FIRST SERIES. 

THE VEDA, THE AVESTA, THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
By Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. One vol, crown 
Svoy doth, 9^50 

W^ fFrom tks AtUtniie Montkfy, 

" We would warmly recommend this book tt> teachers and students, and to all who 
lake any interest in the condition of one of the most ia«anating of sciences. We .rust 
that liie author will fulfil his half promise of giving us another volume ; there i\ ao 
•uperfiuity of such books in the American market, nor in any market^ for the matter 
of that.'* 

ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 

SECOND SERIES. 

THE EAST AND WEST; RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY; 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY; HINDU ASTRON- 
OMY. By Pro£ W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. One toL, 
crown 8vo, doth, 93*5C 

From th$ ProvitUnc* yottmoL 

""We fed assured diis volume will receive a glad welcome finom scbolan^ and wc 
iMipe di« author may be moved to follow it u^ with a third. ^He will ever find ai 
audience ready to listen to whatevet he may think worthy of being said, capeaally m 
■lattsn pertaining to language.** 

Amw or mJI of tMs tthovo soMi, /ar/ or ojtprtt* ckmrgos Jaid, on rtet^^fthc 
priM, h *h0 PitiiisJUrM, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 



** TA4 great merits of this work have long since made it an 
Classic^ as well as given it an international reputation}^ — Ths NATIOir, 



The Eabti as Mobimi by Hdiak Action 

BY GEORCE P. MARSH, 

Author of "Leoturoa on the English Langxutge,'* dbo. 

A NEIV AND REVISED EDITION 
One Tolum*, crown 8vo, cloth. Price reduced from $4.50 to $|« 



OriNXONS OV XSB JPMB88, 



The I«ondon Bpeote,tor— "The book, thous^h it is, as we haVe said, acienti5c m 
method, is intended less for the professed physicist than for persons of general intelli- 
gence and culture, and to such we sincerely recommend it. The style is dear and 
often graphic, and the work is full of interesting and suggestive information." 

The Hatlon — " It is in our opinion one of the most useful and suggestive works ever 
published, and to those who have never reflected on the various ways in which man* 
Kind, consciously or unconsciously, disturb the equilibrium of nature with effects bene- 
ficial, indifferent, or disastrous, as the case may be, Mr. Marsh's observations and 
laboriously-collected facts will come with the force of a revelation. The least obser- 
vant and reflecting will find entertainment in reading him, and all may profit fay 
his teachings.*' 

The Evangelist — "At whatever part of the book the reader commences, he will find 
himself reluctant to lay it down. To an intelligent reader it presents a most fascin- 
ating subject of study, and will be read over and over again with new pleasure. It 
will quicken his own observation of nature, and will thus prove of great practical 
utility." 

The Oongregatlonallst— "To the multitude of readers to whom it is a stranger we 
may say that it is worthy of their eager acquaintance. They will find it a storehouae 
of most interesting facts, skillfully arranged by a philosophic mind into a story 
whose fascination is fully equaled by its important bearing upon the general welfare.'* 

The Ohurohman — '|To those who are interested in Physical Geography, and more 
especially in the relation between that study of Social Science and PoUdcal Economy, 
this work will be of great value. It must be, moreover, to all, a source of literary 
entertainment and a means of useful instruction." 

The H.T. Dally World — "Mr. Marsh addresses himself in this work to practical 
and thinking men, not to physicists. It would be a happy thing if this work could 
find a place in every farmer'*s library. It contains a mine of facts which in an inci- 
dental way would be of invalaable use to him." / 

The l^atohman and Beflector~"The Author gives to his treatment of a large 
and generous scholarship a broad and accurate knowledge of facts, a clear, simple, 
eloquent style, and a spirit earnest for the conservation of those elements in the woria 
around us that are essential for the best phyacal being of the human race." 



^«* T!ke aheve hook /or talt by aii hooluolUri, or wU ht teui, oxprott ekargot pttid, 
y/MS Tteot^t ^tkoprico, iy 
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